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'EDITOR'S NOTE 



Thk author's original spoiling of Indian names is archaic 
and almost intolerable to the modern reader. I iiave there- 
fore adopted the modern accepted spelling, and for the 
arduous work of transliteration 1 am indebted to L. Tej 
Ram, M.A., Profcssorof Mathematics at the Kandhlr Collets 
KapOrthala. 

The author's text and notes have remained unaltered, 
but where necessary 1 have added additional notes, which 
will be found in brackets, 

liy permission of the Government of the Punjab, I am 
enabled to reproduce some of the results obtained by the 
recent examination of the manuscript records of the Sikh 
days, which have long been lying in the archives of the Civil 
Secretariat. In this connexion i have been greatly assisted 
by Ij.Sita Ham Knhly,M*A,, the research student in charge 
of lite work. Apart from this, he has been of great help 
in preparing the entire volume and, in particular, in the 
drawing up of the Hibliography. Finally, 2 tender my very 
groteftil thanks to the Hon. Mr, J* I*. Thompson, I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, who has 
kindly looked through the manuscript and to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable hints and suggestions. 

11. L. O. UAUKKTr. 

Lahouk, 
Nu&mfo r | ill A, 
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The original edition of Capt. Cunningham's book ap^ared 
in 1849. A second edition was finished in 1851, but, as is 
explained in the second preface by his brother, this edition 
did not make its appearance till 1853, after the death of the 
author. The second edition did not differ materially from 
the first beyond certain re-arrangements and certain addi- 
tions to the notes, with the exception of Chapter IX. This 
chapter, which deals with the events leading up to, and the 
progress and result of, the first Sikh War, was considerably 
modified in the second edition. Even in this form the 
chapter contains many statements of an injudicious nature* 
Indeed, as the result of certain strictures upon the policy of 
the Government of India in dealing with Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, the author was dismissed from his employment in 
the Political Department by the Honourable East India 
Company and sent back to regimental duty. These 
strictures, together with a note upon tiie subsequent 
punishment meted out to the author, will be found in 
their proper place in Chapter IX. 

To turn to the volume as a whole. The author, as he tells 
us in his own prefatory note, spent eight years of his service 
(from 1888 to 1846) in close contact with the Sikhs, and that 
too during a very important period of their history. His 
experiences beganwith the interview between Lord Auckland 
and Iianjit Singh in 1888 and lasted down to the close of 
the first Sikh War, when he became resident in Ithopal. The 
result of his eight years 1 residence was to give him a great 
insight into the history of the Siktis and to inspire in him a 
partiality which is only too clearly visible in his handling 
of the events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities 
with the British* The whole book bears evidence of most, 
meticulous care, and the voluminous footnotes show the 
breadth and variety of the author's study. 

Chapter I deals with the country and its pedpie. There 
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is a detailed description of the industries of the Punjab and 
its dependencies, much of which has been rendered 
archaic by the natural march of events. The ethno- 
logical part of this chapter has been carefully done, though 
tliis again is in need of supplementation in the light of 
modern research. It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many excellent 
gazetteers are now available, but for a very lucid summary 
of the Hill States of the Punjab and their peoples, a subject 
in which the author is a little difficult to follow, reference 
may well be made to an article (in vol. iii of The Journal 
of the Ptvnjab Historical Society) by Messrs. Hutchison and 
Vogcl, which is admirably explicit and is supplemented by u 
short bibliography on the subject. 

Chapter II is concerned with the old religions of India. 
Here again knowledge has moved forward and much of the 
author's information is archaic. His conception of the lin- 
gam and its significance, for example, is not in consonance 
with modem theory. Unfortunately, too, he lived before 
the days when the labours of the Archaeological Department 
had thrown a flood of light upon the teaching of Buddha 
and the prevalence of his religion in India. Indeed, his 
only reference to the British in thin connexion is an accusa- 
tion of iconoclasm which reads strangely to a modern 
generation. His account of ' modern reforms ' naturally 
stops at an early point, and he seems to have been led into 
the somewhat erroneous conclusion that the whole Indian 
world— Hindu and Muhammadan — at the time that he 
wrote, was moving in the direction of a new revelation. An 
I have pointed out in a supplementary note, the tendency 
is rather, in the case of both creeds, towards a reversion to 
ancient purity and the removal of accretions and corruptions. 
The chapter concludes with an account of Gurfi Nanak 
and his teaching. 

Chapter III is concerned with the lives and teaching of 
the Gurus. The gradual spread of the Sikh religion in 
the Punjab led to the establishment of a sort of impcriumin 
impcrio. This development caused the Mughal emperors to 
follow a line of policy much like that adopted by the Roman 
emperors when confronted by the rising organization of 
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the Christian Church. This policy — one of repression and 
persecution — caused a profound mod if lent ion of the whole 
Sikh system* The simple altruism of the early days was 
laid aside and, under Gobind Singh, the tenth aud lust 
Guru, the Sikhs became a definite fighting force. At firnt 
the armies of the KhSlsa met with little success, aud the 
death of Gobind Singh in 1708, followed by that of ttauda, 
Ids successor in the command of the armies, in 1710, 
seemed to sound the knell of Sikh hopes and ambitions. 
But the fervour of their belief rose triumphant over 
persecution, and the Sikhs found their opportunity in the 
years of disorder which followed the death of the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. 

Chapter IV relates the gradual establishment of Sikh 
independence down to 1704. Northern India was » wild 
welter of confusion. The Mughal Kmpire was falling 
rapidly to pieces under the repeated blows of invader* from 
north and south. First Nadir Shah and his Persian hosts 
and then the Afghan Ahmad Shfih Durrani, «wept down 
upon the imperial capital. Like Home of old, Delhi felt 
again and again the hand of the sjtoiler, and its glories 
became a thing of the past. The advent of the MiiriithiW 
upon the scene seemed at first the prelude to the establish* 
meat of Hindu suprenmey in the north of India. Hut the 
battle of Piinlpat (17(H) proved fatal to their ambitious 
and left the: stage open for the development of a new 
power in the Punjab. 

Amid all this confusion the Sikhs gradually achieved 
their independence* At first they were mere burnt* of 
plunderers, but gradually these bunds became united into 
% a formidable fighting forec. In 17 IH the army of the 
Kh&lsa became a recognized organization tinder Jaswi 
Singh, and though it frequently suffered defeat, it never 
lost its definite character after that date. The Hikh* 
sustained theirgreatest disaster at the hands of the Afghltus 
at Ludhiilna in 170% but (he waves of Afghan invasion 
had spent their strength. In 17<W f at Hirhhid, the Sikhs 
avenged their defeat of the previous year and jiermnuciitl.v 
occupied the province of Sirhind. In the following tear, 
which witnessed the last Afghan invasion, they became 
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masters of Lahore, and in the same year, at a meeting at 
Amritsar, organized themselves into a ruling political 
system, described by the author as a 6 theocratic con- 
federate feudalism '. The condition of the Punjab during 
these years of bloodshed and disorder was miserable in the 
extreme. To find any parallel in European history one 
would have to go back to the days of King Stephen in 
England or to some of the worst episodes of the Thirty 
Years' War. Waris Shah, the author of the story of Hir 
and Rdnjha, who flourished during this period, gives, in 
the epilogue of this poem, a vivid account of the state of 
the country : 

Fools and sinners give counsel to the world, 

The words of the wise are set at naught. 

No man tolls the truth or cares for justice, 

Telling what is untrue has become the practice in the world 

With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 

In the hands of tyrants there is a sharp sword. 

There is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 

The country and all the people in it have been made desolate. 

Groat confusion has fallen on the country, 
There is a sword in every man's hand. 
The purdah of shame and modesty has been lifted 
And all tho world goes naked in the open bazaar. 

Thieves have become loaders of men. 
Harlots have become mistresses of the household. 
The company of devils has multiplied exceedingly- 
The state of tho noble is pitiable. 

Men of menial birth flourish and tho peasants are in groat prosperity. 

Tho Jats have become masters of our country, 
Everywhere there is a now Government. 1 

The Sikhs had become a nation and, in theory, a united 
nation, but in actual fact such was far from being the case. 
The new State was composed of a number — twelve is the 
usually recognized total — of leagues or ' Misals ' . Ins tead of 
uniting and forming a solid State, these 6 Misals' were almost 
constantly engaged in civil war, grouping and regrouping 
in the struggle for pre-eminence. It needed a strong hand 
to check these internecine disputes, and, fortunately for the 

1 [I am indebted to Mr. 0. JF. Usborne, C.B., for tho above translation.] 
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Punjab, Ranjit Singh appeared on the scene. The career of 
the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab is fully described in the 
text and needs but little reference at this point. The 
Maharaja's real career commences with his acquisition of 
Lahore in 1700. From that date he steadily extended his 
sway over the whole Punjab. Many books have been written 
on the career of this remarkable man and upon the system 
of comparatively orderly government which he introduced. 
There exist in the Secretariat at Lahore a number of manu- 
script records (accounts, muster rolls, pay sheets, <Sse.) of 
his government. These are now under examination, and 
it is hoped that a great deal of additional light will be thrown 
upon his system of government as a result. The pa|>ers 
that have been examined up to the present time (1915) 
show how actively Ranjit Singh interested himself in the 
details of his administration. As regards his character, 
he was not altogether without faults. Temperance and 
chastity were not his conspicuous virtues Bui with all hi« 
shortcomings, he was a strong and able ruler admirably 
suited to the conditions of the time. The MahftriLjfiH 
territorial expansion brought him into con 1 act with the 
Cis-Sutlej States, which were under Knglish protection, and 
so into contact, with the English. The result of t hin was t he 
Treaty of! 800, which RanjH Singh loyally observed down 
to bin death in 18IJ1), although at times he showed symptoms 
of irritation at the rising power of the Knglish. 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 18; JO was the signal for the 
outbreak of a series of palace revolutions, in which the army 
of the Kh&lsa played a part hardly dissimilar from that of 
the Praetorian Guards at their very worst. This jwriod of 
the story is fully dealt with by the author in Chapter VIII. 
The disorder culminated in the crossing of the Sutlej by the 
Sikii forces and the consequent outbreak of the first Sikh 
War. From this point of the story the partiality of the 
author causeH many of his statements to be viewed with 
suspicion. In his eyes the war represents a national tide of 
self-preservation rising against the ever*eneroaehhig power 
of England, Such was far from being the ease, and very 
different motives actuated 1hc corrupt administration of 
Lahore. Terrified of the power of the urmy, that admlmV 
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tration flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that 
they would be either annihilated or so seriously crippled as 
to cease to be a danger in the future. At the same time the 
outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from the short- 
comings of the central government — a political manoeuvre 
strongly reminiscent of some of the actions of Napoleon III. 
The author gives a somewhat turgid description of the battles 
of the war — indeed, the language in the account of the 
battle of Sobraon reminds one of the story of the battle in 
the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomery — and he concludes 
his narrative by some general remarks upon English policy 
in India. From the latter I have removed some passages 
which are not only injudicious but which have been stultified 
by the march of events. 

Beyond a bare reference the author does not touch on the 
second Sikh War and the resultant annexation at all 5 but, 
as he was transferred to Bhopal at the conclusion of the 
first war, he probably lost touch with Punjab politics. 

It is not possible in a short introduction of this nature to 
follow the history of the Sikhs in detail since the Punjab 
came under British control. That the Sikhs settled down 
peacefully and loyally under the new regime is sulliciently 
borne out by the records of the Mutiny, when the newly 
raised Sikh regiments — many of them composed of the 
disbanded regiments of the Khfilsa army — did excellent 
service. The Sikhs have displayed their warlike aptitude ia 
other fields since 1857 and arc to be found to-day taking 
their share in the great Kuropcan War. 

In 1911 the Sikh population of the Punjab numbered a 
little over two millions out of a total population of some 
twenty-three and a half millions. As regard** modern con* 
versions to Sikhism and the relation of that religion to 
Hinduism, Mr. Candler has the following interesting remarks 
in an article which appeared in IttackuxHHTu Magazine in 
September 1009 ; w The truth is that the Sikhs have only 
partially rid themselves of caste. They were able to suppress 
the instinct so long us it endangered their existence, but 
when they became paramount in the Punjab mid the Khfilsa 
was sullicient for its own needs, the old exclusive Br&hmani- 
eal spirit returned. The influence of Uanjlt Singh's Court 
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Page xii, II. 12-11. The passages referred to, with the exception 
of a single note (see p. have now been restored, and the 
original text is given unullwvd, as staled in the KdlLor's Note, 
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increased this retrogressive tendency, and in spite of the 
Guru's teaching it is not always easy for a low-caste Hindu 
to become a Sikh to-day. Still, it is not always impossible. 
The acceptance or rejection of a convert is likely to depend 
on whether the majority in the district Singh Sabha or 
Sikh Council is conservative or progressive. The so-called 
Conservative Party is naturally exclusive, while the bo- 
called Progressive Party are really purists who would revert 
to the injunctions of Nanak and Gobind. They are ready 
to receive all converts whom they believe to be genuine, of 
whatever caste. The Sikhs now number a little over two 
millions, and in the last ten years the numbers have only 
risen in proportion to the general increase in the Punjab. 
The lack of converts is due as much to apathy as to obstacles 
placed in the way by the priests.' 

II. L. O. GARRETT, 
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ON THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY 

Allan Cunningham, the father of the author of this 
volume, was born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire, in 
1784. Although apprenticed to his elder brother, then a 
stonemason, he soon showed a literary bent. At the age of 
eighteen he made the acquaintance of Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, and the acquaintance ripened into a warm friend- 
ship. Early in the nineteenth century he commenced hit* 
career as an author, and his poems began to appear in 
various periodicals. When R. II. Cromek, the engraver, 
was travelling in Scotland in 1809, collecting Scottish songs, 
he met Cunningham, who showed liim some of his work. 
Upon Cromck's advice Cunningham then went up to London 
to try his fortune at literature. For some years he worked 
both as a mason and as a literary man, producing a number 
of poems in the Day and the Literary Gazette, In 1814, 
Ohantrey, the sculptor, to whom he had been introduced by 
Cromefc, engaged himashissuperintendentofworks,and thin 
connexion lasted down to Chantrcy's death, in 1841 . During 
this period he produced a quantity of literary work of n 
varied nature. He had become acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott, when the latter was sitting for Chantrey, and in 182(1 
submitted to him a drama, Sir Marmaduke Maxwell It wu« 
considered unsuitable to the stage, but Scott was favourably 
impressed with the style. In 1825 appeared The Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and Modem, which contained the well- 
known sea song, 'A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.* Kin 
connexion with Chantrey gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the artistic world, which he turned to account in his tAxm 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 
which he published from 1829-83. His last important work 
was an edition of Burns, which appeared in 1834. Late in 
life he made the acquaintance of Carlylc, who had a warm 
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regard for him. Cunningham died in 1 842, leaving live sons 
and a daughter. 

Joseph Davey Cunningham, the eldest son and flu* aullmr 
of the present volume, was bom in 1812. At an curly ag«» 
he showed such aptitude for mathematics that his father 
was advised to send him to Cambridge, Hut as he was 
keenly desirous of becoming a soldier a cudetship in the 
East India Company's service was procured for him, through 
the good offices of Sir Walter Scott. After a brilliant career 
at Addiscombe he sailed for India in 1834, and was at first 
employed on the staff of the chief engineer of the Bengal 
Presidency. In 1837 he was appointed assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Claude) Wade, the po^if^^gent on the 
Sikh frontier. For the next eight years lie held various 
appointments under Colonel Wade and his successors, and 
at the time of the outbreak of the first Sikh War was political 
agent in the State of ttahawalpur. Upon the commence** 
ment of hostilities ho was attached first to the staff of Kir 
Charles Napier and then to that of Sir Hugh Cough. He 
was present, as political officer, with the division of Sir I furry 
Smith at tlie battles of Buddawal and Ailwilh At Sohraoa 
he served as an additional aide-de-camp to the Governor* 
General, Sir Henry Hardinge. His servient earned him a 
brevet and the appointment of political agent to the State 
of BhopaX In 1849 appeared his UUtory q/ the Kikhn* Ah 
has been noted elsewhere in this edition, the views taken 
by the author were anything but pleasing to his sujieriorn. 
As a punishment, he was removed from his political appoint* 
ment and sent back to regimental duty* The disgrace un- 
doubtedly hastened his death, and soon after his apiMtintmcnt 
to the Mecrut Division of Public Works he died suddenly at 
Amb&la, in 1851. 

Like Joseph Davey Cunningham, his younger brothers 
inherited their father 1 ** literary abilities. Alexander, the 
second brother, had a distinguished career In India. lie, 
too, obtained his cadetship through the Influence of Sir 
Walter Scott, and arrived In India in 1883. Lord Auckland 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, and while on the 
Governor-General's staff he visited Kashmir, then almost 
an unknown country. He served with distinction in the 
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Gwalior campaign of 1843 and acted as executive engineer 
of Gwalior until the outbreak of the first Sikh War. In this 
war and also in the second Sikh War he did good service, 
and then returned to Gwalior, In 1850 he was appointed 
chief engineer in Burma (after a brief period of service in 
Multan, where he designed the Vans Agnew and Anderson 
monument), and remained there till 1858. He was trans- 
ferred to the North- Western Provinces in 1858, and remained 
there till his retirement in 1861 with the rank of major- 
general. 

It was at this stage that he commenced his archaeological 
career. The Government of India decided to appoint an 
archaeological surveyor, and Cunningham, who during his 
whole career in India had displayed the greatest activity in 
this direction, was appointed to the post. This he held (with 
an interval from 1865 to 1870) down to his final retirement 
in 1885* His work in this capacity is too well known to need 
detailed treatment in a note of this nature. He continued 
his interest in Indian archaeology after his retirement, and 
the collection of coins in the British Museum bears testimony 
to his generosity • He died in 1 893 as Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, having been created a K.C.I.E. in 1887. 

Peter Cunningham, the third brother, under whose 
editorship the second edition of this book appeared in 
1853, was a well-known antiquary. He held an appoint- 
ment in the Audit Office, which he obtained through Sir 
Robert Peel in 1884. His chief work was the Handbook of 
London, which first appeared in 1849 and is still regarded as 
a standard authority. He also edited a large number of 
books-— the collected letters of Horace Walpolc (1857) and 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith (1854) being well-known 
examples of his work. He retired from the public service 
m 1860 and died in 1869* 

Francis Cunningham, the youngest brother, also served 
in India* He joined the Madras army in 1888 and won 
distinction at the siege of Jalalabad* He retired from the 
army in 1863, and after his retirement devoted himself to 
literature, for which he displayed the family aptitude* He 
published editions of Marlowe (1870), MasHinger (1871), and 
Ben Jonson (1871). His death took place in 1875* 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
SECOND EDITION, 1853 



The sheets of this Edition wore* wen and corrected by 
their Author, and were ready for publication several month* 
previous to his death, in February, 1851. The reasons ■ 
of a painful, though temporary character— for the delay 
in the appearance of the work will be found in a Memoir 
already written and to be published hereafter, when regard 
for the living will no longer interfere with the truth of 
History, 

The author fell a victim to the truth related in thin book. 
He wrote History in advance of his time, ami wittered 
for it; but posterity will, I feel assured, do justice to bin 
memory. 

My brother's anxiety to be correct wan evinced in the 
unceasing labour he took to obtain the most minute 
information. Wherever he has been proved to be wrong 
and this has been in very few instances he has, with 
ready frankness, admitted and corrected bis error, Xu 
matters of opinion he made no change ■ not from obstinacy, 
but from a firm conviction that Ji<' was right. 

The new notes to this Edition contain some informa- 
tion of moment, contributed by Lord ftough, Sir Charles 
Napier, and others, and all received my brother's sanction. 

The printed materials for the recent History of India are 
not of that character on which historians can rely. State 
Papers, presented to the people by * both Houses of Parlia- 
ment*, have been altered to suit the temporary view* or 
political warfare, or abridged out of mistaken regard to the 
tender feelings of survivors. 1 In matters of private life, 

1 The oharactor and career of Alexander Burnt* haw both IfCnu 
misrepresented in those collections of Ntate Pamirs which nm*tim**w! 
to furnish the best materials of history, but which art* often only i*n*>. 
sided compilations of garbled documents, - emmtcrfoits, which th* 
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some tenderness may be shown to individual sensitiveness, 
but History, to be of any value, should bo written by one 
superior to the influences of private or personal feelings. 
What Gibbon culls 'truth, naked, unblushing truth, the 
first virtue of more serious history \ should alone direct 
the pen of the historian ; and truth alone influenced the 
mind and guided the pen of the Author of this book. 

+ Pktkr CrxNiwirur. 

KflNSUftlTOir, 

mh January, 18/53- 

mimatorial stamp forces into currency, defrauding a, ]>r*«»ciit #twfi> 
turn, and handing down to posterity a chain of d*Migcroua hi t, 
Kayk, Atftjftamatan, iu 13. 
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In this Second Edition the author has math' soiim- 
alterations in the text of the hurt chapter, where it seen mm! 
that his readers hud inferred more than was meant ; huf 
the sense and spirit of what was originally writ tin imvc 
been carefully preserved, notwithstanding the modification?* 
of expression now introduced. Throughout the gram- 
matical imperfections detected on rcfwrusal have been 
removed; but no other changes* huve been made in the 
text of the first eight chapters. Somes notes, however, 
altogether new, have been added, while* others have ht vn 
extended ; and Nuch as by their length crowded a series of 
pages, and from their subject admitted of separate treat- 
ment, have been formed Into Appendices. 

The author's principal object in writing thin litaury Iiuk 
not always been understood, and he therefore think* it 
right to say that his main endeavour wan to give tftklti«tm 
its place in the general history of Immunity, by showing 
its connexion with the different creeds of India, by exhibit- 
ing it as a natural and important result of t he Muhammudmi 
Conquest, and by impressing upon the people of Kughtm! 
the great necessity of attending to the mental chunges now 
in progress amongst their subject millions in the Knst, who 
are erroneously thought to be sunk in superstitious apathy, 
or to be held spell-bound in ignorance by a dark mid 
designing priesthood, A secondary objeet of the author's 
was to give some account of the connexion of the Htigikh 
with the Sikhs, and in part with the Afghan*, from rim 
time they began to take a direct interest in the affairs of 
these races, and to involve them in the wt*b of their (mliey 
for opening the navigation of the Indus, and for bringing 
Turkestan and Khorasan within their commercial influent 
It has also boon remarked by some public critic* ns»! 
private friends, that the author leans unduly toward* the 
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Sikhs, and that an officer in the Indian army should appear 
to say he sees aught unwise or objectionable* in the acts of 
the East India Company and its delegates is at the least 
strange. The author has, indeed, constantly endeavoured 
to keep his readers alive to that undercurrent of feeling or 
principle which moves the Sikh people collectively, and 
which will usually rise superior to the crimes or follies of 
individuals. It was the history of Sikhs, a new and 
peculiar nation, which he wished to make known to 
strangers ; and he saw no reason for continually recurring to 
the duty or destiny of the English in India, hccuuM* he was 
addressing himself to his own countrymen who know the 
merits and motives of their supremacy in the Kast, and 
who can themselves commonly decide whether the parti- 
cular acts of a viceroy are in accordance with the general 
policy of his government. The Sikhs, moreover* are ho 
inferior to the English in resources and knowledge: that 
there is no equality of comparison between them. 

The glory to England is indeed great of her KaMt-rn 
Dominion, and she may justly feel proud of the inrmifcing 
excellence of her sway over subject nations; hut thi«* 
general expression of the sense and desire of the KnglSMi 
people does not show that every proceeding of her tlrlqpif en 
is necessarily fitting and far-seeing. The wisdom of Knghiml 
is not to be measured by the views and nets of any one of 
her sons, but is rather to bo deduced from the characters 
of many. In India it is to be gathered in part from the 
high, but not always scrupulous, qualities which <H*. 
tinguished Clivc, Hastings, and Wellesiey, who acquired 
and secured the Empire ; in part from tlw generous, hut 
not always discerning, sympathies of Hurke, {'ornwniliw, 
and Bcntinck, who gave to English rule the stamp of 
moderation and humanity; and also in part from the 
ignorant well-meaning of the peoplo ut large, who jtintly 
deprecating ambition in the abstract vainly strive to chtfk 
the progress of conquest before its necessary limits have 
been attained, and before the aspiring energies of the 
conquerors themselves have become exhausted. By con- 
quest, I would be understood to imply the extension uf 
supremacy, and not the extinction of dynasties, for such 
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imperial form of [domination should be the aim and scope* of 
English sway in the East. England .should reign over 
kings rather than rule over subjects. 

The Sikhs and the English are each irresistibly urged 
forward in their different ways and degrees towards remote 
and perhaps diverse ends : the Sikhs, as the leaders of 
a congenial mental change ; the English, as the promoters 
of rational law and material wealth ; and individual chiefs 
and rulers can merely play their parts in the great social 
movements with more or less of effect and intelligence. 
Of the deeds and opinions of these conspicuous men, the 
Author has not hesitated to speak plainly but soberly, 
whether in praise or dispraise, and he trusts he may do 
both, without cither idly flattering or malignantly traducing 
his country, and also without compromising his own 
character as a faithful and obedient servant of the State* ; 
for the soldiers of India are no longer mere sentinels over 
bales of goods, nor is the East India Company any longer 
a private association of trallickers which can wilh reason 
object to its mercantile transaetions being subjected to 
open comment by one of its confidential factors. The 
merits of the administration of the East India Company 
arc many and undoubted ; but its constitution is political, 
its authority is derivative, and every Englishman bus 
a direct interest in the proceedings of his (Uovcrmnent ; 
while it is likewise his country'* boast that her children can 
at fitting times express in calm and considerate language 
their views of her career, and it is her duty to see that 
those to whom she entrusts power rightly understand both 
their own position and her functions. 



mth OMcr, 1849, 
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One who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, 
and who nevertheless asks the public to approve of his 
labours in a field of some diflienlty, is bound to show to his 
readers that he has at least had fair means of obtaining 
accurate information and of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1887, the author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
appointment of assistant, to Colonel Wade, the political 
agent at Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the Hrit ish 
relations with the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan. 
He was at the same time required as an engineer officer, 
to render Fcrozeporc a defensible post, that little place 
having been declared a feudal escheat, and its position 
being regarded as one of military importance. His plans 
for effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir 
Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief ; but it was not 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah 
Shujii on his throne seemed at the time to make the Knglish 
and Sikh Governments so wholly one, that the matter 
dropped, and Feroz-eporo was allowed to become a canton- 
ment with scarcely the means at hand of saving its am* 
munition from a few predatory horse. 

The author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1888, between IlanjTt Singh and Jain! Auckland. 
In 1839 he accompanied Shahzada Tainiur and Colonel 
Wade to Peshawar, and he was with them when they 
forced the Pass of Khaibar, and laid open the road to 
Kabul. In 18*10 he was placed in administrative charge 
of the district of LudhiOna i and towards the end of the 
same year, he was deputed by the new frontier agent, 
Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and Ids relieving 
brigade to Peshawar, whence he returned with the troops 

1 I\Miahodia 1 vol. 8vo 19th March, 1K4U. 
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escorting Dost Muhammad Khan under Colonel Wheeler. 
During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge of the 
Ferozcpore district, and towards the close of that year, 
he was appointed — on the recommendation again of Mr. 
Clerk— to proceed to Tibet to see that the ambitious RfijaB 
of Jammu surrendered certain territories which they hud 
seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ladafch, &c., was restored to its old footing. lie 
returned at the end of a year, and was present at the inter- 
views between Lord Ellcnborough and Dost Muhammad 
at Ludhiana, and between his lordship and the Sikh chiefs 
at Ferozcpore in December 1842. During part of 1848 
he was in civil charge of Anibala ; but from the middle of 
that year lill towards the close of 1844, he held the post of 
personal assistant to Colonel Richmond, the successor 
of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broadfoot's nomination lo the 
same ollicc, and during the greater part of 1845, the author 
was employed in the Bahawalpur territory in connexion 
with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary dispute** 
between the Daudputras and the Rajputs of HTkuucr and 
Jaisalmcr. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army 
of co-operation \ but after the battle of Ferozeshah, lie 
was summoned to Lord Gough's head-quarters. lie wan 
subsequently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made towards Ludhifmu, and he was 
thus present at the skirmish of Badowal and at the battle 
of Allwol. He had likewise the fortune to be a participator 
in tho victory of Sobraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General. He was then attached to the head 
quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, until the army broke 
up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Ifardinge*H camp 
to tho Simla Hills, preparatory to setting out for tthopftl, 
the political agency in which state and its surrounding 
districts, his lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to 
bestow upon him. 

The author was thus living among the Sikh people for 
a period of eight years, and during u very important 
portion of their history. He had intercourse, under every 
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variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of the frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con- 
nexion generally with the states on the Sut lej, and especially 
on the military resources of the Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea, and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public. 

The author's residence in Malwa has been beneficial to 
him in many ways personally ; and it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of this work, as he has harl 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of the military -colonics of Sikhs scattered 
through Central India. 

Sbhorb, IJhopai., 
December 1), 18-18, 



NOTE 



In the references, and also in the text, f rum Chap. V to the end 
of the volume, tho names of military offioors and civil functionaries 
are quoted without any nice regard to thts rank they may have hold 
at the particular time, or to tho titles by which they may have been 
subsequently distinguished. But as there is one person only of each 
name to bo referred to, no doubt or ineonvonionoo can arise from this 
laxity. Thus tho youthful, but discreet Mr. Motoalfo of tho treaty 
with Ranjifc Singh, and tho Sir Charles Metcalfe so honourably 
cunnootod with tho history of India, is the Lord Metcalfe of riper 
years and approvod sorvicos in another hemisphere. Lioutonant- 
Colonol, or more briefly Colonel, l'ottingor, is now a Major-Oonoral 
and a Grand Cross of tho Bath ,- while Mr. Clerk has boon mndo 
a knight of the same Order, and* Lieutenant- Colonel Lawrence has 
boon raised to an equal title. Captain, or Lieutenant- Colonel, or 
Sir Claude Wade, moan one and tho same person : and similarly the 
late Sir Alexander Burnos sometimes appears as a simple lieutenant, 
or as a captain, or as a licutonant-eolonol. On tho other hand, 
Sir David Ochterlony is mf erred to solely under that title, although, 
when ho marched to tho Sutlej in 1800, ho held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel only. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence — Climate, Pro- 
(tactions, &c. of the Sikh Dominions — Inhabitants, Bacon, Tribos 
— Religions of the People — Characteristics and Effects of Ka<'0 
and Religion — Partial Migrations of Tribes— Koligiouu Proso- 
lytism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the fli-OTaphi- 
Christian era, Niinak and Gobind, of the Kshattriya race, ni1 
obtained a few convert* to their doctrines of religious 
reform and social emancipation among the JAt feasants 
of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej. The 
6 Sikhs \ or ' Disciples \ have now become a nation ; and 
they occupy, or have extended their influence, from Delhi 
to Peshawar, and from the plains of Sind to the Karakoram 
^mountains. The dominions acquired by the Sikhs are thus 
included between the 28th and 86th parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 71st and 77th meridians of east 
longitude ; and if a base of four hundred and fifty miles 
be drawn from Panipat to the Khaibar Pass, two triangles, 
almost equilateral, may be described upon it, which shall 
include the conquests of Jtanjlt Singh and the fixed colonies 
of the Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs, being thus situated in a medium climat*, 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of north- fiJJSJjltf, 
cm Africa and the American States, and consisting either 
of broad plains not much above the sea level, or of moun- 
tain ranges which rise two and throe miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and every description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ladflkh is long and rigorous, 
snow covers the ground for half the year, the loneliness of 
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its vast solitudes appals the heart, and naught living meets 
Grain, and the eye ; yet the shawl-wool goat gives a value to the rocky 
shawl wool waste s of that elevated region, and its scanty acres yield 
of Ladain. unequalled cropg of wheat and barley, where the stars can 
be discerned at midday and the thin air scarcely bears the 
sound of thunder to the ear. 1 The heat and the dust storms 
of Multan are perhaps more oppressive than the cohl and 
the drifting snows of Tibet ; but the. favourable position of 
the city, and the several overflowing streams in its ucitfh- 
Siiks, in- bourhood, give an importance, the one to its manufactures 

cottonof o£ silks and car P cts > ancl thc oLll< * r l() fchc w,l<, * lt ' * ilc Swrt'M 1 ^ 
Multan. and the cotton of its fields. 2 The southern slopes of the 

1 Shawl wool is produced most abundantly, and of tho finest, 
quality, in the steppes between the tihayuk and tho main branch of 
the Indus. About 100,000 rupees, or £10,000 wnrth may Ihi carried 
down the valley of tho Sutloj to Ludhianaand Delhi. (Jtwrmtt Amniw 
Society of Bengali 1844, p. 210.) The importation into Kashmir ahum 
is estimated by Moorcroft {Travel* , ii. lflf>) at about JfffMMM), and t htw 
the Sutloj trade may represent loss than a tenth of the whole. 

Moorcroft speaks highly of tho cultivation of wheat unci barley in 
Tibet, and ho once saw a field of the latter grain in that, country such 
as he had never beforo beheld, and which, he says, an ICnglwh fanm-i* 
would have ridden many miloH to have looked at, (TVriwAv, i, 20t), 
280.) 

The gravel of tho northern steppes of Tibet yields gold in grains, 
but tho value of tho erude borax of the lakes surpasses, iih nn art iele 
of traded that of the previous metal. 

In Yarkand an intoxicating drug named rhurru** much used in 
India, is grown of a superior quality, and while opium could lie taken 
aorosa tho Himalayas, the Hindus and Chinese carried on n brink 
traffic of oxohango in tho two deleterious commodities* 

The trade in tea through Tibet to Kashmir and Kabul in of local 
importance. Tho blocks weigh about eight pounds, and hcII for Itf*. 
and 165. up to 36*, and 48*. each, according to the qualify. (<7. 
Moorcroft, Travels, i. 350, 3/51,) 

2 Tho wheat of Multan is beardless, and its grain is long and hen vy . 
It is exported in largo quantities to Kajputitau, arid also, since tho 
British occupation, to SJind to an increased cxlonf , The vnlue of 
tho carpots manufactured in Multan does not pcrhap* exceed /HMMX) 
rupees annually. Tho silk manufacture may be worth five tim«« that 
sum, or, including that of Bahawalpur, 400,000 rupees in alt ; but. 
the demand for such fabrics has markedly declined since tho oxf minion 
of a native dynasty from Hind, Tho raw silk of Bokhara is used in 
preference to that of Bengal, as being stronger and more glossy. 

English piece-goods, or (more largely) cotton twists to bo wovua 
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Himalayas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 

unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in Multan 

or along the Indus. The central Punjab is mostly a bushy 

jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers alone have rescued 

it from the desert, but its dryness keeps it free from savage 

beasts, and its herds of cattle are of staple value to the niwfc 

country ; while the plains which immediately bound the JJ*^; 

hills, or are influenced by the Indus and its tributaries, arc nnfr.il 

not surpassed in fertility by any in India. The many 

populous towns of these tracts are filled with busy weavers 

of cotton and silk and wool, and with skilful workers in 

leather and wood and iron. Water is found near the surfaces 

and the Persian wheel is in general use for purposes of irri- The 1Vr " 

gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the markets ^"u,!"'' 41 

of Sind and Kabul are in part supplied with that valuable irrignf ion. 

article by the traders of Amritsar, the commercial emporium Sugar of 

of Northern India. 1 The artisans of Kashmir, the varied •to'.aws'r 

plums. 

into cloth, Have boon introduced everywhere in India ; but those 
well-to-do in tho world nan alone buy foreign articles, and thus while 
about eighteen tons of cotton twist are used by tho weavers of 
Bahawalpur, about 300 tons of (cleaned) cotton are grown in tho 
district, and wrought up by tho villager* or exported to Hajputitna. 

Tho Lower Punjab and Bahawalpu yield respectively about 750 
and JfK) toiw of indigo. It is worth on tho spot from IUL to I*. *Ul 
tho pound. Tho principal market is Khurasan; but the trade has 
declined of lato, perhaps owing to the quantities which may bo inlro- 
duoed into that csountry by way of the Persian Gulf from India. The 
fondness of tho tiikhs, and of tho poorer Muhammadans of tho Indus, 
for blue clothing, will always maintain a fair trade in indigo. | It 
sooms hardly necessary to state that the prosperity of the Went em 
Punjab to-day depends principally upon its grain, and that cultiva- 
tion has received a great stimulus from 1 he canal system. 

As regards the second paragraph of the note the statement about 
tho consumption of foreign cotton, &c, reads strangely to a modern 
generation.— En.] 

1 In 1844 tho customs and excise duties of the Punjab amounted 
to £240,000 or £2150,000, or to one-thirteenth of the whole revenue of 
Ranjlt Singh, estimated at £8,200,000. [' Under tho present system 
of decentralisation in finance, the Imperial Government delegates to 
tho Punjab Uovornraonb tho control of expenditure on tho ordinary 
administrative services, together with tho whole or a certain propor- 
tion of certain heads of revenue suillciont to moot those charges. < )f 
tho various heads of revenue, post office, telegraphs, railways, opium, 
and salt are entirely Imperial. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income 
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The saffron productions of that famous valley, its harvests of saffron, 
and * he _ and its important manufacture of shawls, arc well known 
and need only be alluded to. 1 The plains of Attock and 
Peshawar no .longer shelter the rhinoceros which Hubnr 
delighted to hunt, hut are covered with rich crops of rice, 
of wheat, and of barley. The mountains themselves pro- 
duce drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides 
support forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are cont ained 
within their vast outline. The many fertile vaies lying 
between the Indus and Kashmir are perhaps unsurpassed 
in the East for salubrity and loveliness : the seasons arc. 
European, and the violent ' monsoon ' of India is replaced 
by the genial spring rains of temperate climates. 

The people comprised within the limits of the Sikli rule 
or influence, are various in their origin, their language, and 
their faith. The plains of Upper India, in which the iiruh- 
mans and Kshattriya lxad developed a peculiar civilization, 
have been overrun by Persian or Seythic tribes, from the 
age of Darius and Alexander to that of Hfibar and Nadir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, but the main features arc : (I) Hie 
introduction of the Muhammadan creed ; and (Ji) the long 
antecedent emigration of hordes of Jfits from the plains of 
Upper Asia. It is not necessary to eater into I he anti- 
quities of Grecian ' Getac 9 and Chinese 4 Yueehi \ to discuss 
the asserted identity of a peasant .Fat and a moon-deseended 
Yadu, or to try to trace the blood of Kndphises in the veins 

tax, and major irrigation works aw divided iMtween the Tm|jcrial mid 
Provincial Governments in tho proportion of one-half to each. Minor 
irrigation works and somo minor heads am divided in varying j>m 
portions, while tho revenue from forests, registration, court h of law, 
jails, polino, and education are wholly provincial^ weilus tho income 
of district boards and municipalities. The Hudflrt for MM**- ir* shown 
a total revenue (including opening balance) of Hh. IU4.WKK) and 
a total expenditure of Rs. fi,00,2{),(K>0, having a closing balance of 
Rs. ], 44,21,000.'— Indian Year Book, 

i Mr._Moorcroft (Travels, i i. 104) estimates the annual value of t he 
Kashmxr manufacture of shawls at £300,000, but this seems a small 
estimate if the raw material le worth £75,000 alone (Travel*, iL JUft, 

rth 5 1S> lp0 °° h0rB ° l0WlS ° f 300 1,oumiH ' ww ' h l mtld lwiti & 
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of Ranjlt Singh. It is sufficient to observe that the vigorous 
Hindu civilization of the first ages of Christianity soon 
absorbed its barbarous invaders, and that in the lapse of 
centuries the Jats became essentially Brahmanical in lan- 
guage and belief. Along the southern Indus they soon 
yielded their conscience to the guidance of Islam ; those 
of the north longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they 
have lately had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, they have 
themselves once more succeeded to sovereign power. 1 The 
Musalman occupation forms the next grand epoch in 
general Indian history after the extinction of the Buddhist 
religion ; the common speech of the people has been par- 
tially changed, and the tenets of Muhammad are gradually 
revolutionizing the. whole fabric of Indian society ; but the 
difference of race, or the savage manners of the conquerors, 
struck the vanquished even more forcibly than their creed, 
and to this day Jats and of liens talk of ' Turks 1 as synony- 
mous with oppressors, and the proud Jtiijputs not only 
bowed before the Musalmans, but have perpetuated the 
remembrance of their servitude by adopting *Turkhana\ 
or Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, thai, is, in Ladakh and Tin* 
Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Dhoti subdivision ^'f rM ° r 
of the great Tartar variety of the human race. Lower down 
that classical stream, or in Gilgit and Chulass, the remains tIm* aiu-liwi 
of the old and secluded races of I tardus and Dfmgars are 1,,ir '" w - 
still to be found, but both in Kskilrdo and in Gilgit itself, Turkomans 
there is some mixture of Turkoman tribes from the wilds °' (, »l«it. 
of Punier and Kashkar. The people of Kashmir have from The Kuril- 
time to time been mixed with races from the north, the mIrI * 
south, and the west ; and while their language is Hindu 
and their faith Muhammadan, the manners of the primitive 
Kash or Katch tribes, have been influenced by their proxi- 
mity to the Tartars. The hills westward from Kashmir to m „i o„,f r 
the Indus are inhabited by Ktlkas and Bambas, of whom wwtfwii 
little is known, but towards the river itself the Ytlsufosaia K£ 
1 fcJeo Appendix J. 
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Kukas, and other Afghan tribes prevail ; while then* are many 
Gfi^^Sfcc secm( * e< l valleys peopled by the widely spread (Jujars, 
' ' whose history has yet to be ascertained, and who are the 

vassals of Arabian ' saiyids or of Afghan and Turkoman 

lords. 

The Gak- In the hills south of Kashmir, and west of the Jhchmi 
hars and, lQ ^ttock an a Kalabagh on the Indus, are found Gakhars, 
JonjQas. Gujars, Khattars, Awans, Janjtlas, and others, all of whom 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into 
the Hindu stock in language and feelings. Of these, some, 
as the Janjuas and especially the Gakhars, have a loenl 
reputation. Peshawar and tlic hills which surround it, are 
The Yusur- peopled by various races of Afghans, as* Yfisufzais and 
Sis, M °hmands in the north and west, Khalils and others in the 
&c. centre, and Afrldis, Khattaks, and others in the south and 
east. The hills south of Kohat, and the districts of Tank 
Sid other and BannU3 arc likewise Peopled by genuine Afghans, as 
Afghans. the pastoral Wazlris and others, or by agricultural tribes 
claiming such a descent; and, indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus, every valley has its 
separate tribe or family, always opposed in interest, ami 
sometimes differing in speech and manners* Generally it 
may be observed, that on the north, the Afghans oik one 
side, and the Turkomans on the other, aregruduuJIy pressing 
upon the old but less energetic DardtiH, who have been 
already mentioned. 

Jta°& xr^V he districts 011 eiiher «Me the Indus south of 
Raii, of Kalabagh, and likewise around Multftn, the population is 
toeMiddle partly Baluch and partly Jat, intermixed, however, with 
other tribes, as Aroras and Rains, and towards the moon- 

& andJ amS ' * Sul ^ n fi0me Af « han lrib ™ «* "ta'wlw to h- 
KatW, * ound located. In the waste tracts between the Indus and 

£*d S ^ tlej " a ' C f( T d Juns ' B,mtiw > miH > K «™K Kfdfils, and 
plains. °™f tnbes, who are both pastoral and predatory, and who, 
Chibs and with the Chibs and Buhows south of Kashmir, between the 
the lower , m 

and Oienab, may be the first inhabitant of tin* 
hjDs - ^ but llttIc recl8im <«l in manners by Hindu «ir 
SSST^ °? n « ueTOI8 5 « »™ or more of them, ttH 

a tribe of ancient invaders or eoloniwr» who Imvo yielded 
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to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremaey of Hie Jibuti or 
Bhati race in North-Western India : the tribe is extensively 
diffused, but the only sovereignty which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jaisalmer. 1 The traels along the Sutlej, 
about Pakpattan, are occupied by Walt us and Johiya 
Rajputs, 2 while lower down are found some of the Lnngah 
tribe, who were once the masters of Ueh and Mult fin. 

The hills between Kashmir and the Sutlej are possessed Tin' 
by Rajput families, and the Muhammadan invasion seems jjjfj 1 -};';;,,^ 
to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side into !eV «»r ie«» 
the sands of Rajputana and the hills of Hundelkhand, and ^ n,Ii * 
on the other into the recesses of the Himalayas. But the 
mass of the population is a mixed raee willed Dogma about 
Jamnm, and Kancts to the eastward, even as far us the ^\ ht . iX *" * 
Jumna and Ganges, and which boasts of some Hfypul Him >!.*>. i«. 
blood. There are, liowever, some other tribes interniixrd, 
as the Gaddis, who claim to he Kshattriju, and m the 
Kohlis, who may bo the aborigines, and who resemble in Th*» 
manners and habits, and perhaps in language, u^joVm- 
tribes of Central India. Towards the snowy limits there is 
some mixture of Jibuti's, and towards Kashmir and in the 
towns there is a similar mixture of the people of that valley. 

The central tract in the plains strelehing from t he Jhelnm Th> A »n m 
to Hansi, Ilissar, and Panlpat, and lying to the north of !^j , i ',', l 7' u ' ,l 
Khushab and the ancient Dlpfdpur, is inhabited ehielly 
by Jats ; and the particular country of I hi* Sikh people 
may be said to lie around Lahore, Amritsur, and even Gujrat 
to the north of the Sutlej, and around lihat inda and ttmiatn 

1 Tho little fhtofship of Karaiili, hrtwiru *laiptir aiul il walior. nmy 
also bo addod. The itftjii is admitted by the geitftiltiffinf m tr« Im* of 
tho Yadu or Jjunar race, hut people Hometown wiy that fttti luring an 
Ahvt or Cowherd forms his only rolHthmnliip to Krishnn, the |MHter»l 
Apollo of tho Indians. 

* Tod (Ji&jasth&n, i, 1 18) regards the JohiyttH mi extinct ; but they 
still flourish as peasants en either hank of the Hutlej, Uitweert Knnilr 
and BaUawalpur ; they are now Muhamniadiuw. The fJahhi ef Tod 
(i, 118) are likowiso to be found a» imltivator* and us Miihaxttiimrfttufi 
on tho Lower Butloj, under the name of Doiioh, or Dilhur and liuluir ; 
and thoy and many other tribe** seem to have yielded on one shin tti 
Bajxtor Rajputs, and on tho other to Ifoluuhfa, 
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to the south of that river- The one tract is pre-eminent ly 
called Manjha or the middle land, and the other is Jkiinvm 
as Malwa, from, it is said, some fancied resemblanee in 
greenness and fertility to the Central Indian province of 
mixed with that name. Many other people are, however, intermixed, 
55i M - a > as Bhutis and Dogras, mostly to the south and went, and 
PatSL' Rains, Rurs, and others, mostly in the east, (tfjnrh nrv 
and others, everywhere numerous, as are also other H&jpfits besides 
Bhutis, while Pathans are found in fluttered villages and 
towns. Among the Pathans those of Kasur have long Imvii 
numerous and powerful, and the Ztftjpflts of Kfihon have 
Helative a local reputation. Of the gross agricultural population of 
of some 0 " 8 this central tract > perhaps somewhat more than four-tenths 
principal may be Jat, and somewhat more than one-tenth Kujur, 
races. while nearly two-tenths may be Hftjpftis more or less pure, 
and less than a tenth claim to be MuhaimnadauH of foreign 
origin, although it is highly probable that about a third of 
the whole people profess the Musaliuun faith.' 

In every town and eity* there are. moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or handiemftttuien, uu«l 
thus whole divisions of a provincial capital may lie peopled 
by holy Brahmans 2 or as holy Saiyids, by Afghan or 
Kshatiri- BundelS soldiers, by KsliuttriyuH, Aroras, and Manias *•«■ 
Sor^of g a S ed in trade, by Kashmiri weavers, arid by tneohumes and 
the cities, dealers of the many degraded or inferior raees of Hindustan, 
None of these are, however, so powerful, no united* or w# 
numerous as to affect the surrounding rural population, 
although, after the Jats, the KflhuttriyaN are perhapH the 
most influential and enterprising race in the country, 1 
The wan- Of the wandering houseless races, the CIuutKarw are tin* 
cKfara. most numerous and the best known, and they mtim t*» 
deserve notice as being probably the same as t he 1 hltignnehN 

1 Seo Appendix II. 

2 In. tho Punjab, and along the (hinges, !ln\hmu>iH lmvt< u/midly 
the appellation of Afissar or Mitter (i. e. Mitiiro) given ti. I li*-m. it nut 
distinguished as Pandits (i, o. an doctor* or wen of IiwiiiajO. Tim 
title seems, according to tradition, or t» th<» fmrmiw of writ irifornu d 
native Indians, to have h\m introduced by tho *ir»t Mtrii»t»fimd»tt 
invaders, and it may perhaps show that thn ItrAlifnarm were held tu 
be worshippers of tho sun by tho Unitarian lv<m>v\M* t 

8 See Appendix III. 
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of Turkey, the Russian Tzigans, the German Zigucners, the 
Italian Zingaios, the Spanish Citanos, and the Knglish 
Gypsies. About Delhi the race is caller! Kanjar, a word 
which, in the Punjab, properly implies » courtezan dancing 
girl- 1 

The limits of Race and Religion are not the same, other- 
wise the two subjects might have l>een considered together 
with advantage. In Ladakh the people and the dej>endcnt 
rulers profess Lamaic Buddhism, which is so widely diffused 
throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of Iskardo, the 
Dardus of Gilgit, and the Kukns and Bambas of the* rugged 
mountains, are Muhainmadans of t he Shiah jwnsuasion. The 
people of Kashmir, of Kishtwar, of Bhimbar, of Pakhli, 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range and the 
Indus, arc mostly Sunni Muhammadans/ as are likewise 
the tribes of Peshawar and of the valley of the Indus 
southward, and also the inhabitants of Mult an, and nf the 
plains northward as far as Pind-Dudan-Klian, Chiniot, and 
Dlpalpur. The people of the I limalayus, east ward of Kisht- 
war and Bhimbar, are Hindus of the Brfihmanteal faith, with 
some Buddhist colonies {o the north, and some Muiinni* 
madan families to the south-west, TJie dfds of * Mfmjim f 
and 'Malwa ' are mostly Sikhs, but jicrhaps not orie«t bird 
of the whole population l>et,weeu the Jhchim and Jumna 
has yet embraced the tenets of Nfmak and Gobind, the 
other two-thirds being still equally divided between Islam 
and Brahmanism. 

.In every town, excepting perhaps Lch, and in most of 
the villages of the Muhammadan districts of Peshftwar ami 
Kashmir, ami of the Sikh districts of Alunjhn and AMJwO, 
there arc always to be found Hindu traders and shopkee|>erH, 
The Kshattriya prevail in the northern towns, and the 
Aroras are numerous in tlx* province of Mult An. The Kash* 
mlrl Brahmans emulate in intelligence and usefulness the 

| 1 J<W thct whoki qinwUim of Indian jKifmh-H the nw tor i* itfermi to 
» an urticlo on 'The Indian Origin of the (JiuHieti in Kuro|m\ by 
Mr. A. V. Wcmluer, wbieh apjwaiN in vol. ii of the Juurmt tit th\ 
Punjab IJwtorifttl Society. | 

» This author loanm from hia hrother. Major A. (himiiiiglmtn wlm 
has twitit* visited Kaahmlr, that the MuhammariauH of that valley an* 
nearly aJlghlfth, instead of Km mi, as Htated in tho text.. ,J. |>, (\ 
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Maratha Pandits and the Babus of Uengal ; they arc a good 
deal employed in official business, although the KshaMriyu 
and the Aroras are the ordinary accountants and fanners 
Village of revenue. In fi Malwa ' alone, that is, about, Hlmtinda and 
ffit a Bha. Sunarn, can the Sikh population be found unmixed, and 
there it has passed into a saying, that the priest, the soldier, 
the mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the ploughman are all 
equally Sikh. 

There are, moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout India, 
several poor and contemned races, to whom Hruhmuns will 
not administer the conspjations of religion, and who have 
not been sought as converts by the Muhannimdnns. These 
worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, or they 
invoke a stone as typical of the great mother of mankind : 
or some have become acquainted with the writings of the 
later Hindu reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikh community. In the remote 1 Iimala> as. 
again, where neither Mulla, nor Lama, nor Brahman, has 
yet cared to establish himself, the people are equally withoul 
instructed priests and a determinate faith ; they worship 
the Spirit of each lofty peak, they ereet temples to I In- 
limitary god of each snow-elad summit, and believe that 
from time to time the attendant servitor is inspired to utter 
the divine will in oracular sentences, or that when the 
image of the Daitya or Titan is borne in solemn prwession 
on their shoulders, a pressure to the rigid or left denotes 
good or evil fortune. 1 

The characteristics of race and religion are everywhere 
of greater importance than the accidents of position or the 
achievements of contemporary genius ; but the influences 
of descent and manners, of origin and worship, need not 

1 In the Lower HimalayaH of the Punjab there nro inuu.v shrines to 
(juga or Goga, and the poorer clttHsefl of the plains likewixe rnvorener 
the memory of the ancient hero. Hit* birth or itpneHritnee in vaiimmly 
related. One account makes him tho chief of Hhaxtri. nml him 
to war with his brothers Arjiin and Hurjan. Hi* wim nhiiu by I Ih*mi, 
but behold ! a rock opened and Gaga again sprang forth armed mid 
mounted. Another account raakes him the lord of Dunl-f hirithrn, in 
the wastes of Kajwara, and this corresponds hi «ome itc-urtut wuh 
what Tod h, 447) Bays of the Name champion, who died 

fighting against the armies of Mahmfld, 
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be dwelt upon in all their ram Mentions. The systems of 

Buddha, of Brahma, and of Muhammad arc cKteiftivijiy 

diffused in the Eastern world, and they intimately affect the 

daily conduct of millions of men. But, for the most part, 

these creeds no longer inspire their vot aries wit h enthusiasm; 

the faith of the people is no longer a living principle, hut 

a social custom, — a rooted, an almost instinctive deference 

lo what has been the practice of centuries. The ThVtan, P.riho. n?< 

who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in ^jl'., 1 ,,,, 

the world a and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer uMi.-r 

by the motion of a wheel, and the. Hindu, who piously con- J;"^/. 11 ' 

siders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or Hay. 

would indeed still resist the uncongenial innovations of 

strangers ; but the spirit which erected temples lo Sakya 

the Seer from the torrid to the frigid ssone, or which raised 

the Brcihmuns high above all other Indian races, and which 

led them to triumph in poetry ami philosophy, is no longer to 

be found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. The Buddhist 

and thcreverer of I he VeduN, is indeed each sat isfied with his m i 

own chance of a happy immortality, hut he is indifferent r ^ f 7; 

about the general reception of truth, and, while lie will not v*u* u, 

himself be despotically interfered with* he cares not what 

may be the fate of others, or what becomes of those who 

differ from him. Kven (he Muhanumuhtn, whose imagtua- MiuYuhoh 

tion must not be assisted by any visible siiuiiitudr, is prone 'Jj'/^JJ*^ 

to invest the dead with the powers of intercessor*, and to w, t \ui*u*l t 

make j)ilgrimages to the graves of departed mortals ; 1 and Jl ! J* ( | J | ' f ^ r,M,f 

we should now look in vain for any general expression of Vl 11 

that feeling which animate<l the simple Arabian disciple, 

L 1 Sucli a phenomenon is not confined tit Nam ahme, It whuM 
socin to ho a characteristic development in toau> religion*, Wlv u 
otwio what onn may call the * human touch 1 wcakena, and when the 
gulf separating the wnmhip|M»r and the founder of his ei*«wl mwiim 
sharply defined, there is a tendency to interpose wmie form of media 
tion to bridge* such an imaginary gulf. To such a feeling r&tliohe 
Jflurop? owes the introduction <if the worship of the Bk***t<d Virgin 
and tin* invocation of countless saints. To auch a feclhiK. 
Buddhism owes tho introduction of the DodliiaaUva or Vum* tin- 
mediators for lost houIh, And it will further Ik* found t hut m 
course of time such mediating forees tend to \uw their wnerid 
character and to become locaUzod tutelary ixwent. • Kn.j 
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or the hardy Turkoman convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Muhammadan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral tribes, 
who will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs, 
for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, and Persian, 
and Pathan would more readily unite for conscience's sake, 
under the banner of Muhammad, than Russian, ami Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
aatisaeel 6Labarum '- The Musalman feels proudly secure of his 
with their P ath t° salvation ; he will resent Ihe exhortations of those 
own faith, whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, he is still actively desirous of 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of true believer*. 
Stb?r« But Iiuddhist » and BriUinianwk and Muhannnudan have 
Honed into each an instructed body of ministers, and each conlldes in 
Chris- an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law* Their reason 
,,am, y; and their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the difliculiy 
of converting them to the Christian faith by the methods 
of the civilized moderns. Our missionaries, earnest mid 
devoted men, must be content with the cold arguments of 
science and criticism ; they must not roust* the* reelings, or 
appeal to the imagination; they cannot promise aughl 
which their hearers were not sure of before ; they cannot 
go into the desert to fast, nor retire to ihe mountain-tops to 
pray; they cannot declare the fulfilment of any fomlly 
cherished hope of the people, nor, in announcing a great 
principle, can they point, to the sueeess of the sword and 
the visible favour of the Divinity. No austerity of suneti- 
tudc convinces the multitude, and the Pandit and the Mulln 
can each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation. Our zealous preachers may 
create sects among ourselves, half Quietist and half Kpi- 
enrcun, they may persevere in their laudable resolution of 
bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, and they may 
gain some converts among intelligent inquirer* as well as 
among the ignorant and the indigent, but it seems hopeless 
that they should ever Christianize the Indian and Muham- 
madan worlds. 1 

1 The masses can only bo convinced by mwnn rejmdiatwi by reason 
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The observers of th* ancient creeds quietly pursue the 
even tenor of their way, self satisfied and almost indifferent 
about others ; but the Sikhs arc converts to a new religion, ^ikh|*m an 
the seal of the double dispensation of Brahma and Muham- j^r^jll 1 ^ 
mad : their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their faith is still pnmripK 
an active and a living principle. They are persuaded that 
God himself is present with them, that He supports them 
in all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own glory- This feeling of 
the Sikh people deserves the attention of the English, both 
as a civilized nation and as a paramount government. 
Those who have heard a follower of Ounl Cobind declaim 
on the destinies of his race* his eye wild with enthusiasm 
and every muscle quivering with excitement* ean under- 
stand that spirit whieh impelled the naked Aral) against the 
mail-clad troops of Home and Persia, and whieh led our 
own chivalrous and believing forefathers through Kurope 
to battle foT the cross on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do 
not form a numerous sect, yet their strength is not to )h* 
estimated by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. They 
will dare much, and they will endure mueh, for the mystic 
* Khfilsa ' or commonwealth ; they are not discouraged by 
defeat, and they ardently look forward to the day when 
Indians and Arabs and Persians and Turks shall all nek now* 
ledge the double mission of Nfumk and (*obind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more deep-seated 
and enduring than those of religion ; but* in considering 
any people, the results of birth and breeding, of descent 

and tho instructed intellect of man, and the futility of ondciivouriiJK 
to convince the learned by Argument is exemplified in Martyii'sj 
Persian Controversies, translated by l>r. l-ee, in the discussion 
carried on between the Christ ittn missionaries At Allahftbad and the 
Muhammadan MuIIhb at Luc know, in Ham Mohan ItnyVi work on 
Deism and the Veda** and in the published correspondence of the 
Tatubodhni Hubha of (Calcutta. For an instance of the satisfaction 
of tho Hindu* with thrir (treed, see Moorcroft, TmwU* i. 118, where 
some CTdasis oommond him for boliovintf, like them, in a <Jod f I Co I. 
Kennedy (Aw. Hind. Mtfthol, p. 141) states that the BrAhmami 
think little of tho ( Siristian missionaries (an propagandists), idt hoindi 
tho English have held authority in India for several Honenttiorw,' • 

j. d. a] 
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and instruction, must be held jointly in view. The Juts 
are known in the north and went of India as industrious an* I 
successful tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen equally 
ready to take up amis and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. On ihr 
Jumna their general superiority is apparent, and Hhurtpur 
bears witness to their merits, while on the Sutlej religious 
reformation and political ascendaney have eaeh .starved to 
give spirit to their industry, and activity and purpose to 
their courage. 1 The Rains, the MalTs, ami some other*, are 
not inferior to the Jats in IaboriounnesK and hobriety, 
although they are so in enterprise and resolution. The 
Rajputs are always brave men, and they form, loo, a de- 
sirable peasantry. The Gujars everywhere prefer pasturage 
to the plough, whether ol the Hindu or Mulmiimmriun faith. 
The Baluchls do not become careful cultivators even when 
long settled in the plains, ami the tribes adjoining the hills 
are of a disposition turbulent and predatory. They most ly 
devote themselves to the waring of eaniels, and they tra- 
verse Upper India in charge of herds of that useful auiinaL 
The Afghans are good husbandmen when they have beer* 
accustomed to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys* but they are even of a more 
turbulent character than the Baluchls, and they are every- 
where to be met with as mercenary soldiers. Hoth rare* 
" are, in truth, in their own country little better Hum free- 
booters, and the Muhammadan faith has mainly heljx'd 
them to justify their excesses against unbelievers, and to 

1 Under the English system of selling the prnjuiHtiry right in 
villagoB when the old freeholder or former |mr«'imm«r nwy'he tumble 
to pay the land tax, the J fits of lTpjH*r India are Kiadmtlfv U' coming 
the possessors of the grantor portion of the *oil, a oiet whieli !]»< 
author first hoard on tho high Authority of Mr, TfiomaHon, the 
Lioutonant-CJo vernor of tho Norths Western i 'ro vineen. 1 1 1 s ti vt m\ nion 
saying that if a J&t has fifty rupees, Kut will rather dig » well buy 
a pair of bullocks with the money than s|wnd it on the idle rejnic higtf 
of a marriage. Hoohrily the landed ehutwH stand high, mid of them* 
tho Jats, numbering nearly live millions, «rn the unml import tint, 
Roughly speaking, ono-half of tho .J&ts are Miihumedim, omMhird 
Sikh, and one-sixth Hindu. In distribution they are uimjiiitou* nud 
are equally divided ovor tho live divisions of the provinee, 1 < I ml inn 
Year Book, 1015.] 
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keep them together under a common banner for purposes 
of defence or aggression. The Kshattriya and Aroras of the The JOihui - 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal '{JJ^ 1111 
as tradesmen. They are the principal financiers and Miicrprw- 
accounlants of the country ; but the ancient military spirit "^J™ 1 
frequently reappears amongst the once royal 4 Kshattriya \ 
and they become able governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies. 1 The industry and mechanical skdl of 
the stout-limbed prolific Kashmiris are as well known as Tin* Kash- 
Lhcir poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their loose J"™,^ 11 " 
morality. The people of the hills south and east of Kashmir i auw and 
arc not marked by any peculiar and well-determined «i'irith"«. 
sharactcr, excepting that the few unmixed Hajputs possess <i\ v > un , 
the personal courage and the pride of race which distinguish l"** w J f 
them elsewhere, and that the (iakhars still cherish the JI ' U Ht 
remembrance of the times when they resisted IJabar and 
lided Ilumayun. The Tibetans, while they are careful Thc'riiie. 
jultivators of their diminutive fields rising tier upon tier, f^'l " 
ire utterly debased in spirit, and at present they seem debuted, 
ncapable of independence and oven of resistance to gross 
>ppression. The system of polyandry obtains among them, 'flu* 
lot as a perverse law, but as a necessary institution. Every I',™^,^ 
spot of ground within the hills which can be cultivated lias dry mw of 
)ccn under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths nm,KH, *>"' 

1 Jlarl Hingh, a Sikh, and tho moat cntorpriwng of Ranjlt Singh's 
pnorals, wan a Knha(.triya ; and tho \mi of Iub governor^ Mohkam 
Dhand and Sawan Mai, were of tho same ratio. Tho learning of Bolu 
flal, a Khanna KHhattriya, and a follower of tho Nikh chief of Ahlu- 
ralia, oxcitoH Homo little jealousy among 1 ho Hrahmaiw of bahoro 
*nd of tho Jullundur Ooah ; and Chamlu hill, who ho long managed 
ho affairs of tho Nixam of Hyderabad, was a Khattrl of Northern 
ndia, and greatly encouraged tho Hikh meroonaricH In that princi- 
pality, in oppoflilion to tho Aralw and AfghilnH. Tho dcelciiMion of 
ho KBhattriya from HoldierH and Hovorclgna into trader** and «hoj>- 
oopors, han a parallel in tho htotory of tho Jowa. Men of active mind** 
always lind employment for thomwlvcH, and thus wo know what 
Srceka became under t ho victorious ftomnn*, and what they aro 
ndor tho ruling Turku. Wo likewluo know that tho vanquished 
loora wore tho moHt industrious of tho subjects of mediaeval Spain ; 
hat tho MughalB of Britinh India aro gradually applying thoniHelveu 
o tho buainenB of oxchango, and it in plain that tho trafliokers aH woil 
s tho priostH of Haxon England* Jfrankish Gaul, and Gothic Italy 
aust have boon chiefly of Roman doaoont. 
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must remain adapted to the number of acres, and tho 
proportion is preserved by limiting each proprietary family 
to one giver of children. The introduction of Muliuin- 
madanism in the west, by enlarging the views of the people 
and promoting emigration, has tended to modify this rule, 
and even am ong the Lamaic Tibetans any easual inllux of 
wealth, as from trade or other sources, immediately l<»ads 
to the formation of separate establishments by the several 
members of a house. 1 The wild tribes of Clubs and Hallows 
in the hills, the Jims and KathTs, and the Dogriis mid 
Bhutis of the plains, need not be particularly described ; 
the idle and predatory habits of some, and the quiet pus- 
toral occupations of others, are equally the result, of posit it m 
The Jmis as 0 f character. The Juns and Kfithls, lull, comely, and 
Kathfc long-lived races, feed vast herds of camels ami black eat t Ic, 
and° ral wlucj n furnish the towns with the prepared butter of (he 
peaceful, east, and provide the people themselves with their liwd 

libations of milk. 8 
Partial mi- The limits of creeds and races which have been described 
£he?Md must not be regarded as permanent. Throughout India 
prosely- there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural 
Minion, population taking place. Political oppression, or d rough I s, 
Causes of °? floods cause the inhabitants of a village*, or of a district., 
migrations, to seek more favoured tracts, and there arc always chiefs 
and rulers who aTe ready to welcome industrious emigrants 

1 Regarding tho polyandry of Laclakh, Moorcrnff. (7W/fc, ii, ifcf J, 
322) may bo referred to, and also the Juurimlnf thr Anintie NrW'ty ttf 
Beiigal f or \m, p. 202, &e. The effects of th« system on bastardy hwiii 
marked, and thus out of 7ti0 people in the little district of Hiuigrmtg, 
around tho junction of tho Hutloj and Httoo (or Hpiti) rivers, tlicrc 
wore found to be twenty -six bastards, whiuh giv<*« a proportion of 
about one in twenty-nine; and as few grown-up people admit tftj 
themselves to be illegitimate, the numlsir may even \w gn«ator* In 
1835 tho population of England and Wales wan about I4,7JKMMK) and 
tho number of bastards affiliated (before the now poor law cumc hit « 
operation) was 65,475, or 1 in about 220 (Wade's thUM m*U*ru, 

P L- ]~ 5 ? )? and ovon flliwill<1 tlw ho horn double th<m« 

affiliated, the proportion would still speak agairtHt polyandrv am it 
affects female purity. * 
2 On milk sustained, and blest with length of days, 
Tho Hippomolgi, peaceful, just, and wise. 

Iliad, xiii, (!qwi'UR*s TtussUTltiN. 
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and to assign them lands on easy terms. This causes some 
fluctuation in the distribution of races, and as in India the 
tendency is to a distinction or separation of families, the 
number of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. 
Within the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Baluchls Keewit 
up the Indus are not of remote occurrence, while the oceu- ih^Baiu- 
pation by the Sindhian Daudputras of the Lower Sutlej 
took place within the last hundred years. The migration ind of ttw 
of the Dogras from Delhi to Feroxepore, and of the Johiyas l>«*d- 
from Marwar to PSkpattan, also on the Sutlej, are historical fiw auiSS- 
rather than traditional* while the hard-working Hindu Migrationa 
Mehtums are still moving* family by family and village by J^ J th J 
village, eastward, away from the Ravi and Chenab, and are jdSyaa, 
insinuating themselves among less industrious but more and Met- 
warlike tribes. tullw ' 

Although religious wars scarcely take place among the 
Buddhists, BratimunistK, and Muhammadans of the present 
day, and although religious fervour has almost disappeared 
from among the professors at least of the two former 
faiths, proselytism is not unknown to any of the three 
creeds, and Muhammad an ism, as possessing still a strong 
vitality within it, will long continue to find converts among 
the ignorant and the barbarous. Isl&inism is extending up Mfimism 
the Indus from Isk&rdo towards Leh, and is thus encroach" fnTibe^ 
ing upon the more worn-out Buddhism ; while the limit* 
of the idolatrous 1 Kafirs \ almost bordering on Peshawar, 
are daily becoming narrower. To the south and eastward 
of Kashmir, Muhammadamism has also had recent triumphs, 
and in every large city and In every Musalm&n principality and gene- 
in India there is reason to believe that the religion of the fjjjjj JJJ*" 
Arabian prophet is gradually gaining ground. In the towns *nd 
Himalayas to the eastward of Kishtwar, the Bfijpttt con- c ^ ic 
querors have not carried Br&hmanism beyond the lower Buddhism 
valleys; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the ignorant f£a£JJ iir * 
worshippers of local divinities* the Buddhists have recently part* of 
begun to advance, and Lamas of the fed or yellow sects 
are now found where none had set foot a generation ago. Brthmsa- 
Among the forest tribes of India the influence of the Br&h* lam like* 
mans continues to increase, and every BUB, or Gond, or ^S«adinr 
Kohl! who acquires power or money, desires to be thought in the 

o 
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wilder a Hindu rather than a 6 Mlechha' ; 1 but, on the other liand, 
parts of t k e Indian laity has, during the last few hundred years, 
BuHnfiT" lar S e ly assumed to itself the functions of the priesthood, 
peasantry and although Hinduism may lose no votaries, Gusains and 

and me- se cular Sadhs usurp the authority of Brahmans in the dir<*e- 
chanics . m , , , 

generally tion of the conscience. 8 The Sikhs continue to make coll- 
ars becom- ver t s , but chiefly within the limits of their dependent sway, 
Sora Brah- for the colossal power of the English has arrested the pro- 
mamsm. grggg 0 f th e i r arms to the eastward, and has left the Juts of 
the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry. 

1 Half of the principality of Bhopal, in Central India, waw founded 
on usurpations from the Gondn, who appear to havo migrated in force 
towards tho west about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
to have made themselves supreme in the. valley of the Narbada aboul 
Hoshangabad, in spite of tho exertions of Aurangzeb, nnt il an Afghan 
adventurer attacked them on the decline of tho empire, and completely 
subdued them. Tho Afghan converted some of the vanquished to Iii'm 
own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring ,Jagi rH, partly io 
acquire merit and partly to soothe Iuh eonse-ionee, and there aro liow 
several families of Muhammadan (JondH in the poHHtwdnn of little 
fiefs on either side of tho Narbada. These men have mnro fully «o< 
over tho gross superstition of their race, tlian the (joncta who'lmve 
adopted Hinduism. 

[ a The recent spread of tho 4 MarwiLri ' traders over Llio centre, and 
to the south and oast of India, may also be noticed, for 1 lie fpeiiter 
number of them aro Jains. Those trafliokerH of Kajputnnu seem lo 
have received a strong mercantile impulse about a hundred yvnm 
ago, and their spirit of onterpriHO given them at the same ti tne u social 
and a religious influence, ho that many familicn of VniNlnmva or 
Brahmamcal traders either incline to Jainisin or openly embrace 
thdffc faith. Jainism is thus extending in India, and conversion in 
rendered tho more easy by tho similarity of origin and occupation of 
these various traders, and by tho Quietism and other ehtmirterwt i< h 
common to the Jains and Vaishnavas.— J. J). C.| 
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OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFORMS, AND 
THE TEACHING OF NANAK, UP TO 1530 a.d. 

The Buddhists— Tlio Brahmans and Kshattriyas — Heart ion of 
Buddhism on victorious Brahmanism — Latitude of orthodoxy— 
Shankar Acharj and Saivism — Monastic orders — Kamfuiuj and 
Vaishnavism— Tho Doctrine of 4 Maya— The Muhammadan 
conquest— The reciprocal action of Bralunanism and Muhamma- 
danism— Tho succosHivo innovation of Ramiinand, < torakhnnth, 
Kabir, Ghaitan, and Vallabh— The reformation of Nannie. 

The condition of India from remote ages to tho present JihIm mA 
time, is an episode in the history of the world inferior only * f * tS,, ;7 
to the fall of Rome and the establishment of Christianity. Zmu'i 
At an early period the Asiatic peninsula, from the southern 
1 Ghats ' to the Himalayan mountains, would seem to have 
been colonized by a warlike subdivision of the* Caucasian 
race, which spoke a language similar to the aneicnt, Medic 
and Persian^ and which here and there, near the greater 
rivers and the shores of the ocean, formed orderly column- 
nitics professing a religion resembling the worship of Th(l nniU 
Babylon and Egypt — a creed which, under varying types, dhi'si ' " 
is still the solace of a large portion of mankind. * Arya- 
varta the land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi 
and Lahore, Gujr&t and Bengal ; but it was on the banks r\m Hr5!». 
of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the people "J 111 *** and 
first receiveel an impulse, which produced the peculiar MyiwV 
civilization of the Brahmans, and made a few heroic 
families supreme from Araehosia to the (Jtoldcn Chersonese, 
India illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
China ; and while Rome was contending with Germans 
and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths and Huns, the Hindus 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Scythic 

0 2 
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barbarians : they dispersed Sacae, 1 they enrolled Cetae 
among their most famous tribes, 2 and they made others 
serve as their valiant defenders. 3 India afterwards checked 
the victorious career of Islam, but she could not wholly 
resist the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkoman hordes ; she 
became one of the most splendid of Muhammad an empires, 
and the character of the Hindu mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The well- 
being of India's industrious millions is now linked with the 
fate of the foremost nation of the West, and the representa- 
tives of Judaean faith and Roman polity will long wage 
a war of principles with the speculative Italhmsui, the 
authoritative Mulla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Br&hmans and their valiant Kshattriyas hud a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India, 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Hud- 
dhism. 4 When Manu wrote, perhaps nine centuries before 

1 Vikramaj It derived his til It* of Hakari from Ij'lh ex pIoitH against t he 
Sacao (fcakao). The race in Htill perhapH preserved pun* in 11m* wildH of 
Tartary, between Yarkand and the MuiiHtirawitr Lake, where 1 lui 
tiohpos called Kolmiiku ((.'almueH) by the AfuhammadanH, <nntinuo 
to bo droaded by tho people of Tibet* [A dread effectually removed 
by tho systematic conquest of Eastern Turkestan by the (VmeNo 
during tho nineteenth century. — Mi>.| 

2 The Getao are referred to as the same with tho aueiont ( toluene 
Yuoohi and tho modern ilata, but their identity iH as yet f perhaps, 
rather a reasonable conclusion than a logical or rritieal deduetion. 

3 The four Agnikula tribes of Kshattriyas or Rajputs are hero 
alhidod to, viz. tho Chohans, Nolunkoos, Pnwilrs (or Prumarn), and 
tho Punhars. Tho unnamed progenitors of those roees seem clearly 
to have boen invaders who «idod with the Brahman* in Mieir warfare, 
partly with tho old Kshattnyas, partly with inereasingsehiHinatieH, 
and partly with invading Graoco-Badtrians, ami whoso warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, got. them enrolled 
as 'fireborn', in contradistinction to tho solar and lunar families, 
Tho Agnikulas are now mainly found in the tract of country oxt ending 
from XJjjain to Rowah near Benares, and Mount Abu iH nrnwrtefl to be 
the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. Vikramaj It. tho 
champion of Brahmanism, was a Powiir according to the common 
accounts. 

4 Tho relative priority of Brahmani«m and Buddhism eonlmues 
to bo argued and disputed among tho learned. Tho wide diffusion at 
one period of Buddhism in Tndiais a* certain an the later predominance 
of Brahmanism, but the truth seems to bo that they are of indepen- 
dent origin, and that they existed for a long time contemporaneously ; 
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Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred it* 

years afterwards, when the obscure Fahian travelled and oehwvp- 
* merits and 

the former chiefly in the south-west, and the latter about Oudh and < Jj" J ^ tPP " 
Tirhut. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, with M. Burnouf, ls 
that Buddhism is purely and originally Indian {Introduction a 
VHistoire du BuddUmta Indian, Avcrtissemcnt i), notwithstanding 
the probable derivation of the namo from the Sanskrit ' Buddhi % 
intelligence ; or from the 6 bo ' or * bodee i. e. the ficvft rcligiom or 
peepul tree. The Bruhmanical genius gradually received a develop- 
ment which rendered tho Hindus proper supreme throughout the 
land ; but their superior learning became of help to their antagonists, 
and Gautama, himHclf a Brahman or a Kshattriya, would appear to 
have taken advantage of the knowledgo of tho hierarchy to give a 
purer and more scientiiic form to Buddhism, and thus to become its 
great apostle in succeeding times. [The whole subject, however, is 
complicated in the extreme ; and it is rendored the more ho by tho 
probability that the name Clautama is tho author of the popular 
' Nyaya ' system of Philosophy, and that Buddha himself is one form 
of tho favourite divinity Vishnu ; although tho orthodox explain 
that circumstance by saying tho Preserving Power assumed an hereti- 
cal character to delude Doodas, king of Honaros, who by bin virtue* 
and authority endangered the supremacy of the ( Jods. (Of. Kennedy, 
He*. Bind. Mytfiol., p. 248, &u.)—J. D. (1, | Of (hu modern fait Ins 
Saivism porhajis most correctly represents the original Vedio worship. 
(Cf. Wilson, Ah. Mvf.»xvii. 171, &e,„ and Vwhm Pnrhn, preface, lxiv.) 
Jainittm and Vaitthnuvimn are the resultants of the two beliefs in a 
Buddhist and Brtihmanical dress respectively, while Raktinm still 
vividly illustrates the old superstition of the masses of the people, 
whoso ignorant minds quailed before tho dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death. Tho most important monument of Buddhism 
now remaining is perhaps tho * topo ' or hemisphere, nenr Hhllsa in 
Central India, which it is a disgrace to tho English that they partially 
destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary chambers or vessels 
containing relics, and are only now about to have delineated, and so 
made available to tho learned. Tho numerous haH-vt Uvj* of its singu- 
lar stone enclosure still vividly roprosent the manners as well as the 
belief of the India of Asoka, and show that the Tree, the Sun, and t hit 
Stiipa (or ' tope ') itself— apparently the typo of Mcru or the ( 'entrol 
Mount of tho World— were* along with the impersonated Buddha, 
tho principal objects of adoration at that period, and that the country 
was then partly peopled by a raoo of men wearing high caps and short 
tunics, so different from tho ordinary dross of Hindus. [It is now 
usually accepted that by about 000 jr. cj. Brahmanism was generally 
tho chief religion of India, and tho probable date of tho birth of 
Gjautama (5(17 it.o.) makes Buddhism tho younger of tho two religions. 
It seems hardly necessary to add that, since tho author wrote the 
above note, our knowledge of Buddhism in India has been enormously 
increased by tho careful researches of tho Archaeological 1 >epurtmcnt. 
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studied, then- were kingdoms ruled by others than * Aryas * • 
and ceremonial Buddhism, with its indistinct apprehensions 
of a divinity, had more votaries than the monotheism of 
the Vedus, which admitted no similitude more grow* than 
tire, or air, or the burning sun. 1 During this period the 
genius of Hinduism becume fully developed, and the Brah- 
mans rivalled the Greeks in the great ncss and the variety 
of their triumphs. Kpie poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive, powers, and the Hftmayana and Mahabhfirata a 
still move the feelings and affect, the character of the 

Theae Jia vi' renultcd in i he diacnt cry of u very huge immbcrof Huddhist 
ii'inaiiiN which m great contrast to the iconoi'laatic vandaiifim men- 
tioned by the author have liecn * arcfully prcuened. Collection** of 
such rcmauia may fa- acrn hi many muscium* in India— there ia 0110 
typical collection in the Central Monctim in Ulmrc- and to aueh 
uoIlcctionK and tho various dc*tiriptivc works on the aubjeet tho 
reader ia referred, - Kn. | 

* * There seem to have fieen no imagea and no visible tyfK>« <»f tho 
objects of worahip,' snya Air. KIphtuatonc, in bin moid useful and judi* 
eioua Hittort/ (i, 7.'t), quoting Professor Wilson, Orford Lecture** and 
the Vishnu Purua ; while, with regard to fire, if ia to la 1 remembered 
that in the Old Tentament, and e\eu in the New, it in the principal 
ftyni hoi of f he Holy Spirit . (Si raiisa, Llfr of, ft ftftl. ) The Vedas, 
however, allude tn jieraoiiified cnorgieajmd attrihutca, but. the mono- 
theiam of the ayatcM ih not more affected by the introduction of tho 
creating Hrshms, the destroying Siva, and other minor jajwera, than 
the omnipotence of Jehovah Ih interfered witfi by the hierarchic* of 
t he JewtNh heaven. Vet , in truth, much baa to la* lenrnt with regard 
to the Vedaa and Vcdanliajo, notwithstanding tho invaluable lalamrK 
of Colchrooko and othcra, and the UHeful coiiunentary or interpreta- 
tion of Ham Mohan Hoy. ( Aaiutic Rfmarehr,*, viii } Tranmciions 
Itoynl .Uiatic Swiily* i and ii ; and Ham Mohan Hoy on the Vndas.) 
The traiiHlation of the JVrfdwf tikt in Waid'a Uhdmm (\L 175), and 
the improved version of l»r. Hoer (Jounml A»totic Nocitiy ofMtnyal, 
February 184A, No. JOB), may la< eonauited with advantage* If tran»- 
latora would rcjarat the Hanakrit terma with exfwnded meanings in 
Kngliah. instead of wing terma of the scholastic or modern systems 
which aeem to them to bo equivalent, they would materially holp 
student a to understand the real doctrine of the original apooulatoni. 

|* Thene epics are rarely read in rstrnim by a modern generation, 
owing to a lack of knowledge of Hanakrit ami alao to their enormous 
length and the numeroua later interpolation*. A literal tranalatlon 
in Kngliah of the Mahabharnta waa made by Mr. K 0. Koy in 1«M. 
But it 1* intolerably lengthy and, for a aimpta nummary of this Tndfon 
epie, the reader Is referred to Thr (trtat War of India, by Thakur * 
Bojwidra Singh, published in Allahabad in 1MD.-~1SdO 
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people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accurately measured. 1 The philosophy of 
the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, firmly 
allied with the theology of the believing many, and Briih- 
manism laid down as articles of faith, the unity of <»od, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, and 
the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure, 8 and that unity and omnipotence 
of the Creator which were unknown to the polytheism of 
the Greek and Roman multitudc, 3 and to the dualism of the 

i The so-called solar year in common use in India fakes no acemmf 
of the procession of the equinoACS, but, a« a sidereal year, it is aIuiohI 
exact. The revolution of the points of intersection of the eehptic 
and equator nevertheless appears to have been long known U* the 
Hindus, and some of thoir epochs were obviously ban-d on tin* 
calculated period of the phenomenon, (Cf. Mr. Davis's pup" r in t Ijp • 
As, Men., vol. ii, and Bentlcy's Astronomy oj the JI indium, pp. 2 
88.) 

a Ono is almost more willing to admit thai, in efiVt. tli4- .liun 
generally held Jehovah to he tltair God only, or a limitary divinity, 
than that the wise and instructed Moses (whom Strata held to lie an 
Egyptian priest and a Pantheist, as quoted in Yolnn/H Jtuiu*, ehnp. 
xxii, § 9 note) could believe in the perishable nature of the soul ; but 
the critical Haddueeos nevertheless so interpret wl their prophet, 
although the Egyptians his masters were held by ilerodot iih ( Kutn/» , 
exxni) to be the lirst who defended the undying nature ot the spit if 
of man. Socrates and Plato, with all their longings, eotild only feel 
assured that the soul had more of immortality than aught vlw. 
(Phaedo, Hydonham and Taylor's translation, iv. Jtiil.) 

8 The unknown (iod of the Athenians, Kate, i lie avenging NciueMn, 
and other powers independent of Zeus or Jupiter, hIiow tlie di»sul 
faotionoftho ancient mind with the ordinary mythology J.\el the 
unity of the CJodhoad was the doctrine of the obscure Orpheus, ot 
Plato the transcendentalism and of such practical men as ('ieeiu nod 
Socrates.— J. D.O.J; and unless modern criticism has detected inter- 
polations, perhaps both Jiishop Thirlwall (//trior? ofOmce.L lirti, it e. ) 
and Mr. Groto (History of (Jreecc, i. 3 and chap, xvi, part i generally) 
havo too much disregarded tho sonse which the pious and admiring 
Cowper gave to Homer* s occasional mode of using * theos \ ( (Mjf**t //» 
xiv with Oowper's note, p. 48, vol. ii, edition of 1H02,) |( -f* also < tie 
care of the Crook or the Roman in addressing a deity, and in part icular 
* Zeus or Jupiter, in his particular "capacity 1 most muted to the 
occasion,— jSn,] 
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Mithraic legislators ; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato 
in keeping the people tremblingly alive 1o the punishment 
which awaited evil deeds. 1 The in i mortality of the soul was 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transmigration, 2 
the active virtues were perhaps deemed less meritorious 
than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 3 and the 
Brahman polity was soon fatally clogged with the dogma 

1 Hitter [Ancient Pkihmphy, ii. 387) labours to excuse Plato for 
his * imttn turn ' to tho subject of duty or obligation, on the plea that 
the fcSocratio system <lid not admit of necessity or of a compulsory 
principle- I Novert hclesH, Socrates, an n prrxt ntt d by Xi nophon, may 
be considered to have held Worship of I hi* C toils to be a Jhdy of Man. 
(See the Mummbilia % b. iv, c. iii, iv, vi, and vii.) J. J>. V,\ .Bacon 
litis open in an inferior degree to f In- same < ibject ion ns Hate, of under- 
rating the importance of moral philosophy (cf. Hallam's Litnatw of 
JCuropti, iii. 15)1, and Maoaulay, Edinburgh ftt rirw, July 1H37, p. 84) ; 
and yet a strong sense of duty towards (tod is essential to the well- 
hoixig of society, if not to systems of transcendental or material 
philosophy, in the Kant, however, philosophy has always been more 
closely allied to theology than in civilixcd (irceoc or modern Kuropo. 
J'lato, indeed, arraigns the dead and torments the souls of the wicked 
(scofor instaneo tfetyiVw, Sydenham and Taylor's translation, iv. 451), 
and practically among men tho doctrine may Is* effective orsuiliciont ; 
but with the Urcek piety is simply justice towards the gods, and a 
matter of choice or pleasure on the part of the imperishable human 
spirit* (f !f. Schleicrmaeher's I ntrtiduviiom tu PfoUfH IHidwjim, p. 183, 
and Hitter's Ant intt JWkmtyhy, i'u i*74.) Nor can it bo dis- 
tinctly said that Vyasa taught the principle of grateful righteousness 
as now understood to be binding on men, and to constitute their duty 
and obligation ; ami probably the Indian may merely have the advan- 
tage of being a theological t oaeher instead of an ontologioal speculator, 

" The more acalous Christian writers on Hindu theology seisso upon 
the doctrine of transmigration as limiting the freedom of the will and 
the degree of isolation of the soul, when thus successively manifested 
In the world clouded with the imperfection of previous appearances. 
A man, it is said, thus becomes subject to the J'Vtto of the ( Jreeks and 
Romans, (Of. Ward on 7'A/i // indoos, i i ; 1 ntrod uotory Remarks, xxvii i, 
&o. ) Hut the soul so weighed down with the sins of a former existence 
does not seem to differ in an ethical point of view, and as regards our 
conduct in tin 1 present life, from the soul niiuumucrrd with the sin of 
Adam* Philosophically, the notions seem equally but modes of 
accounting for the existence of evil, or for its sway over men. |Weo 
also note 3, p. 4 I,- i). (\ \ (Socrates, who inculcated every active. 
virtue* nevertheless admitted, * that he who wanted least was nearest 
to the Divinity ; for to need nothing was the attribute of Uod/ 
{Mvnwuihitut, b. 1, o. vi, s. JO.) J. l>, <*.J 
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of inequality among men, and with the institution of a body 
of hereditary guardians of religion. 1 

The Brahmans succeeded in expelling the Buddhist faith jjraliman- 
from the Indian peninsula, and when Shankar Acharj j^J, 1 .^ - 
journeycd and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, 
a few learned men, and the inoffensive half-conforming iiuddlusm. 
Jains, 3 alone remained to represent the ' Mlechhas \ the 
barbarians or ' gentiles ' of Hinduism- The Kshattriyas 
had acquired kingdoms, heathen princes had been subdued 
or converted, and the Brahmans, who ever denounced as 
prophets rather than preached as missionaries, were power- 
less in foreign countries if no royal inquirer welcomed 
them, or if no ambitious warrior followed them* Hinduism its 
had attained its limits, and the victory brought with it the "j^p"" 1 
seeds of decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man's desire for sympathy 
ever prompted him to seek an object of worship more 

1 Kco Appendix IV, on 4 Caste \ 

2 The modern Jains frankly admit the connexion of their faith with 
that of the Buddhists, and the Jaini traders of Eastern Malwii claim 
the ancient * tope ' near Bhllsa, as virtually a temple of their own 
creed. The date of the general recognition of the .Jains as a sect is 
doubtful, but it is curious that the * K6sh or vocabulary of Amar 
Singh, docH not contain the word Jain, although the word ' Jin ' is 
enumerated among the names of Mayadovi, tho regent goddess of the 
material universe, and tho mother of Gautama, tho Buddhist patri- 

* arch or prophet. Jn tho Bhagavad, again, Baudh is represented as 
the won of Jin, and as al>out to appear in Kikat Dos, or Bihar, (Nee 
Colonel Kennedy, lie*, llind. Mytkd., pp. 243-50*) Amar Singh, the 
author of the Sanskrit * Kosa \ or vocabulary, was hinmolf a Buddhist ; 
and he is differently stated to have flourished in the first century 
before, or in the iifth after, Christ (Colonel Kennedy, as above*, pp. 1 1*7, 
128), but in Mftiwa ho is traditionally said to have been confuted in 
argument by fcJhankar Acharj, which would place him in the eighth or 
nintli century of our era.— J . 1). 0.] L* Jainism is profossed by a com- 
paratively small sect, and it tends to shade off into ordinary Hindu- 
ism. Many Jains employ Brahmans in their domestic worship, 
venerate the cow, and often worship in Hindu temples* Jainism and 
Buddhism have much in common, and up to recent years Jainism was 
believed to be an offshoot of Buddhism. It is now known that it 
originated independently of, though at the same time as, Buddhism : 
that is, in the sixth century before Christ.'— Holderness, People* and 
Problem of India. (Hee fcJtevonson, The Umrt ofjainiwn* Oxford 
University Tress, 19X5.) — Kn.J 
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nearly allied to himself in nature than the invisible and 
passionless divinity. 1 The concession of a simple black 
stone as a mark of direction to the senses, 3 no longer 
satisfied the hearts or understandings of the people, and 
Shankar Acharj, who could silence the Buddha materialist, 
and confute the infidel Charvak, 3 was compelled to admit 

1 Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, i. 180) observes that Ra-ina 
and Krishna, with their human feelings and congenial arts, attracted 
more votaries than the gloomy Siva ; and 1 hav;o Homo whore noticed, 
Ithinkinthe EdinburgJiIleview, the truth well enlarged upon,viss. that 
the sufferings of Jesus materially aided the growth of Christianity by 
enlisting the sympathies of the multitude in favour of a crucified God. 
The bitter remark of Xenophanos, that if oxen became religious their 
gods would be bovine in form, U indeed most true an expressive of a 
general desire among men to make their divinitieN anthropomorphous. 
(Giote, History of Greece, iv. 523, and Thirlwall, HUtory* ii. VM\.) 

2 Hindu Saivism, or the worship of the Lingam, seems to represent 
the compromise which the learned Jirahmans made when they en- 
deavoured to exalt and purify the superstition of tin* multitude, who 
throughout India continue to this day to Hee the mark of the near 
presence of the Divinity in everything. The Brahma ns may thuw 
have taught the mere fotichist, that when regarding a wimple black 
stone, they should think of the invisible ruler of the luuvorxe ; and 
they may have wished to leave the Buddhist imago worHhippern 
some point of direction for the senses That the Lingam is typical of 
reproductive energy sooms wholly a notion of later timcH, and to be> 
confined to the few who ingeniously or perversely see recondite 
meanings in ordinary similitudes. (Of. Wilson, VUhnii Purfw, 
preface, lxiv [and Colonel Kennedy {Men. J Hud. Mylhol.* pp. SiB-l ,308), 
who distinctly says the Lingam and Youi arts not hold to bo typical of 
the 'destructive and reproductive powers ; and that there is nothing 
in the Purans to sanction such an opinion*-- J. J). <!.|.) [The latter 
part of the author's note, which bogs the whole question of phallic, 
worship, is hardly in agreement with modern theory.-- Kd,| 

3 Professor Wilson {Asiatic HrMinhes, xvi. 18) derives the title of 
the Charvak school from a Muni or seer of that name; but the 
Brahmans, at loast of Malwa, derive the distinctive name, both of 
the teacher and of the system, from Charu, persuasive, excellent, 
and V&k, speeoh— thus making the school simply the logical or 
dialectic, or perhaps sophistical, as it has become in fact. The 
Charvakitos are wholly materialist, and in deriving eonsciousnesH 
from a particular aggregation or condition of the elements of tho 
body, they seem to have anticipated tho physiologist, Dr. Lawrence, 
who makes the brain to socroto thought as tho liver secretes bile. 
The system is also styled the Varhusputya, and tho name of Vri- 
.haspati,tho orthodox Regent of the planet Jupiter, became connect c<{ 
with Atheism, say the Hindus, owing to the jealousy with which tho 
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the worship of Virtues and Powers, and to allow images, shankat 
as well as formless types, to be enshrined in temples. The ^elhSixc* 
* self-existent ' needed no longer to be addressed direct, JlSythei^i, 
and the orthodox could pay his devotions to the Preserving £o£ looft 
Vishnu, to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, 
to Ganesh, the helper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
of nature personified as woman, with every assurance that 
his prayers would be heard, and his offerings accepted, by 
the Supreme Being. 1 

The old Brfthman worship had been domestic or solitary, fraction of 
and that of the Buddhists public or congregational ; the l ^f^ 
Brfthman ascetic separated himself from his fellows, but monism, 
the Buddhist hermit became a coenobite, the member of 
a community of devotees ; the Brfthman reared a family 
before he became ait anchorites but the Buddhist vowed 
celibacy and renounced most of the pleasures of sense. 
These custom* of the vanquished hud their effect upon the £ h S k * r 
conquerors, und Khunkar Aehftrj, in his endeavour to <Jtabh R hcs 
strengthen orthodoxy, enacted the double part of St, Basil ascetic 
and Pope Ilonorius. 8 He established a monastery of Brfth- JvSTpwh 

secondary or delegated powers of Heaven saw the degree of virtue to sSvSmi. 
to which man was attaining by upright living and a oontem plat ton 
of the Divinity t wherefore Vrihaapati descended to confound the 
human understanding by diffusing error. (Of, Wilson, As, Rt*, t xvii. 
308, and Trover's DabutAn, ii. 198, note,) 

* The five eoets enumerated are still held to represent the most 
orthodox varieties of Hinduism, [and of the eighteen Purine, five 
only give supremacy to one form of Divinity over others. (Colonel 
Kennedy, Jtar. Hind, MythoL, pp. 908, 804.H-J. D. 0.] 

1 All scholars and Inquirers are deeply Indebted to Professor Wilson 
for the account he has given of the Hindu sects in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth volumes of the A viatic Reward**. The works, indeed, 
which are abstracted, are in the hands of many people in India, 
particularly the Bhagat Mala (or History of the Saints) and its epi- 
tomes i but the advantage is mat of being able to study the subject 
with the aid of the notes of a deep scholar personally acquainted with 
the country. It is only to be regretted that Professor Wilson has not 
attempted to trace the progress of opinion or refora among sectaries) 
but neither does such a project appear to have ooomred to Mr . Ward, 
in his elaborate and valuable but piec em ea l volumes on the Hindu*. 
Mtthaln Fftni, who wrote the JPaeMm, has even less of sequence or of 
argument, but the observations and views of an Intelligent, although 
garraloe* and somewhat credulous, Mnhammadan, who flourished . 
nearly two centuries ego, have nevertheless a peculiar value * sad 
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man ascetics ; he convert ed 1he solitary 1 Dandf \ with } x ' w 
staff and waterpot, into one of an order, a monk or friar, 
at once coenobitic and mendicant, who lived upon alms 
and who practised chastity. 1 The order wus rendered still 
further distinct by the choice of Siva as the truest type of 
God, an example which was soon followed : and, during 
Ramanuj the eleventh century, Ramanuj established a fraternity of 
establishes Brahmans, named after himself, who adopted some refined 
orders, rules of conduct, who saw the Deify in Vishnu, and who 
Vishnu as de S raded thc Supreme Being by attributing to him form 
a tutelary and qualities. 8 A consequence of the institution of an 
?OOCM2ob order or fraternil > f fa tht> '"wwuty of at lent ion fo its rules, 

Capt.Troyor's careful translation has now rendered the hnnkncfcssnilo 
to the English public, (Colonel Kennedy, in hot vuluaMe lit March™, 
takes no notiee of the modern reformer* : mid lie e\cn says that the 
Hindu religion haB remained unchanged for three thousand years 
(p. 192, &c); meaning, however, it would went, that the Unity of 
the Godhead is still the doctrine of PhiloHophy, and that Hrahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva arc Htill the principal divinitieH r»f htljtheihm.-- 
J. D. C] 

1 Shankar Aeharj was a Ilrahman of the south of India, and 
according to 1'rofessor Wilson (Ait. fa*., 180], he flourished 
during thc eighth or ninth century : hut h'm date in douhtful, and if, 
as is commonly Haiti, Jijimanuj wan hiH dis< iple and sister's Hon, he 
perhaps lived a century or a eentury and a hal f Inter* I le is believed 
to have established four muths, or monasteries, or denominations* 
headed by the four out of his ten instruct cd dis< iples, w ho fait hfully 
adhered to his views, The adherents of these four are specially 
regarded as 'ftandis% or, including the representatives < if the six 
heretical schools, the whole are called * JUasnauics \ (<*f. Wilson, 
As. lies., xvii. 100, &c.) 

2 Ramanuj is variously stated to have lived woine time between 
the beginning of the eleventh and thc end of the twelfth century. 
(Wilson, Am. Mes„ xvi. 28, note.) In Central India he is understood 
to have told his uncle that the path which he, Khankar Achiirj, hud 
chosen, was not the right one and the nephnw accordingly seceded 
and established the first four 'sumprdaooH \ or cuiigreg.it inns, in 
opposition to the four mutlis or orders of his teacher* and at the same 
time chose Vishnu as the most suitable type of find, Kamiinuj 
styled his congregation that of Kri, or Lakshml. The other three were 
successively foundod by, first, Madhav ; secondly, by Vishnu Nwfliui 
and his bettor-known follower Vallahh ; and thirdl v. hy Nimhharak 
or Nimbhaditya. Thoso, although all Vaishnavis, cid led their assent 
blios or schools respectively after Brahma, and Hiva, and Nnnnnkftdik, 
a son of Br&hxna. (Of. Wilson, Ah. to., xvi. 27, &c.) 
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or to the injunctions of the spiritual superior. The person 
of a Brahman had always been held sacred. It wan believed 
that a pious Buddhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in thin world ; and when Shankar AchfLrj 
rejected some of his chosen disciples for nonconformity or 
disobedience, he contributed to centre the growing feelings 
of reverence for the teacher solely upon a mortal man ; 
and, in a Hhort time, it was considered that ail tilings were Spiritual 
to be abandoned for the sake of the 4 Guru \ and that to {SJjjJjj W 
him were to be surrendered * Tan, Man, Dhan \ or body, orderearro- 
ntind, and worldly wealth, 1 Absolute submission to the ^y^ aUl " 
spiritual master readily becomes a lively impression of the 
divinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace are 
too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric convert ; 
fixed observances take the place of sentiment, and he 
justifies his change of opinion by some material act of 
devotion.* But. fait it is the usual test of sincerity and 
pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful and 
instructed communities, and the reformers of India soon 
begun to require such a declaration of mystic belief and 
reliance from the seekers of salvation* 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diversity with fcwtictem 
religious usage : learning and wealth, and an extended j^^* y 
intercourse with men, produced the ordinary tendency to- 
wards scepticism, and six orthodox schools opposed six 
heretical systems, and made devious attempts to acquire 
a knowledge of God by logical deductions from the pheno- 
mena of nature or of the human mind. 1 They disputed 
almut the reality and the eternity of matter ; about con- 
sciousness and understanding ; and about life and the soul, 

* VI Wilson, A* tin., xvi. DO. 

* The reader wilt remember the f enroot exulamstlon of Clovis when, 
listening after * victory to the story of the passion and death of 
Christ, he became a convert to the faith of his wife, sad a disciple of 
the ancient psstot of Rhelms t ' Had I been present at the head of 



my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his b}wtmS (Gibbon, 
Decline and FaU of ih* Meman Mmptn, vi. dffly The Ma hamm ada n s 
tell precisely the same story of Talmftr and Hasaln the son of All s 
* I would have hurried '» said the conquering Tartar, * from remotest 
India* to have prevented or avenged the death of the martyred 
Imam*' 8 See Appendix V* 
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as separate from, or as identical with one another and with 
God. The results were, the atheism of some, the belief of 
others in a limitary deity, and the more general reception 
Tlu» di^mu of the doctrine of ' Maya ' or illusion, which allows sensa- 

wi-iwil V tion t0 1,0 a truc gui(lc 011 tllifi si<lc of tlie # rave > but sccs 
moral * nothing certain or enduring in the constitution of the 

"ion""" material world ; a doctrine eagerly adopted by the subse- 
quent reformers, who gave it. a moral or religious appli- 
cation. 1 

< iouiM-nl Such was t ho state of the Hindu faith or polity a thousand 
nrShmwi- y cars aft0T < , * iris t. The fitness of the original system for 
ism. general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
1 gradual recognition of a distinct ion of race ; the Brahmans 
had isolated themselves from t lie soldiers and the peasants, 
and they destroyed their own unanimity by admitting 
a virtual plurality of gods, and by giving assemblies of 
ascetics a pre-eminence over communities of pious house- 
holders. In a short, lime the gods were regarded as rivals, 
and their worshippers as antagonists. The rude Kshattriya 
warrior became a politic chief, with objects of his own, and 
ready to prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another ; 
while the very latitude of the orthodox worship led 
tiie multitude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of 
a body of ministers who no longer harmonized among 
themselves. 

Kurly A wit A new people now entered t he country, and a new element 
!iIV»7ndiil unHtt ' nt ' (1 tIu * decline of corrupted Hinduism. India had 
inn. liitli> but little fell the earlier incursions of the Arabs during the 
f, * li " first and second centuries of the ' Ilijri* ; and when the 
Abbasides became caliphs, they were more anxious to con- 
solidate their vast empire, already weakened by the separa- 
tion of Spain, than to waste their means on distant con- 
quests which rebellion might soon dismember. The Arab, 
moreover, was no longer a single-minded enthusiastic 
soldier, but a selfish and turbulent viceroy ; the original 
impulse given by the prophet to his countrymen had 
achieved its limit of conquest, and Muhammadanism re- 
quired a new infusion of faith and hardihood to enable it 
to triumph over the heathens of Delhi and the Christians 
» Hm Appendix VI. 
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of Constantinople. This awakening spirit was acquired Mufom- 
partly from the mountain Kurds, but chiefly from the {JJjjft^ 1 
pastoral Turkomans, who, from causes imperfectly under- r r ,. s ii 
stood, were once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy j J" 
south. During the ninth century, these warlike shepherds wHiunnf 
began to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black J^jJ"* 1 ^ 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the empire of Mu- ma "*" 
hammad, as Goths and Vandals and their own progenitors 
had before entered and defended and absorbed the dominions 

Augustus and Trajan. Tughril Beg and Saladin are the 
sounterparts of Stilicho and Theodoric, and the Mullas and 
Saiyids of Bagdad were as anxious for the conversion of 
unbelievers as the bishops and deacons of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. The migratory barbarians who fell upon 
Europe became Christians, and those who plundered Asia 
idoptcd, with perhaps greater ense and ardour, the more 
jongenial. creed of Islam. Their vague unstable notions 
fielded lo the authority of learning and civilization, and 
.0 the majesty of one omnipotent (Jod, and thus armed wit h 
'cligion as a motive, and empire as an object, the Turks 
precipitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
wovinccs of the Byzantine Caesars. 

Muhammad crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not long Muluin- 
iftcr Shankar Acharj had vainly endeavoured to arrest, the "^j),'"' 
progress of heresy, and to give limits to the diversity of 
aith which perplexed his countrymen. The Punjab was t ,H d, 
)ermanently occupied, and before the Hid tan's death, 
Canauj and (hijral had been overrun* The (ihaznivides 
irerc expelled by the GhorTs about 118:*, Bengal was eon- 
uiercd by these usurpers, and when the Ibak Turks sup- 
>lanted them in 1200, Hindustan became a separate portion Hindus An 
»f the Muhammadan world. During the next hundred and Jj?iJJ2J 11 
ifty years the whole of India was subdued ; a continued portion o( 
nflux of Mughals in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the {^^j:,, 
ifteenth century, added to their successive authority as worM 8 * M " 
ulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts f itl £ T 
f the vanquished. The KhiljT« and Tughlaks and Lodls iaoo. 
/ere too rude to be inquisitorial bigots ; they had a lawful 
ption in tribute, and taxation was more profitable, if less 
aerifcorious, than conversion. They adopted as their own 
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the country which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
attest their piety and munificence, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunar year, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture. 1 
And the The Muhammadans became Indianized ; and in the sixteenth 
become' 018 century the great Akbar conceived the design < >f establishing 
Indianized. a national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the two systems : but political obedience does 
not always denote social amalgamation, and the reaction 
upon the Muslim mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurangzeb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 
Action and The influence of a new people, who equalled or surpassed 
SSSSlm. 01 Kshattriyas in valour, who despised the sanctity of IJrfih- 
madamam mans, and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of «od 
maniani h " and his abhorrence of images, began gradually to operate on 
the minds of the multitudes of India, and recalled even the 
learned to the simple tenets of the Vedas, whieh Shankar 
AchSrj had disregarded. The operation was necessarily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and emanations 
had been adapted with much industry to the local or pecu- 
liar divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages 
the legislation of Manu had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to IJrahnmns 
fail to attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 

1 The solar, i. o. really sidereal year, ealled the 1 Nhabur Hun \ or 
vulgarly the \Sur Hun 9 , that* is, tho y<uir of (Arable) months, was 
apparently introduced into the Ducean by Tughlak Hhfth towards tho 
middle of the fourteenth century of Christ, or hot ween I'M I and J.W, 
and it is still used by tho Marathas in all their mora important docu- 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic words written in Hindi 
(MarathI) characters. (Of. Prinsep'H Uficful'fablr*, ii. 30, who refers 
to a Report by Lieut. -Colonel JorviH, on Weights and Measures.) Tho 
other ' Fasli ', or ' harvest ' years of other parts of India, were not 
introduced until the reigns of Akbar and Shah JahtLn, and they 
mostly continue to this day to be used, even by tho Knglish, in revenue 
accounts. Tho commencement of oaoh might, without much violences 
bo adapted to the 1st of July of any year of tho Christian era, and the 
Muhammadans and Hindus could at the samo time retain, the former 
tho Hijri, and tho latter the 8hak (fcSaka) and Nambat names of tho 
months respectively. No greater degree of uniformity or simplicity 
is required, and the general predominance of tho JSngllsh would 
render a measure so obviously advantageous of easy introduction. 
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victors. Shaikhs and Saiyids had an innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Mughals and PathOLns copied the exelusiveness 
of Rajptits, New superstition also emulated old credulity. 
4 PIrs ' and ' Shahlds *, saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna 
and Bliairon in the number of their miracles, and the 
Muhammadans almost forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored. Thus The popu- 
custom jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and ^"J^U*!. 
while the few always fell back with confidence upon their 
revelations, the Koran and Vcclas, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-place with Brahmans or 
Mullas, with Mahadev or Muhammad. 1 

1 Gibbon has shown (History, ii. &>(>) how the scepticism of loarned 
Greeks and Romans proved favourable to the growth of Christianity, 
and a writer in tho Quarlerlt/ lievivw (for Juno 184<J, p. lift) makes 
some just observations on the same subject. Tho cjuihc of the 
acopticifim is not perhaps sufficiently attributed to the mixture of 
tho Eastern and Western superstitions, which took place after the 
conquests of Alexander, and during the supremacy of Koine. 

Similarly, tho influence of Muhammadan learning ami civilization 
m moulding tho European mind seemH to bo underrated in thopnwnl 
day, although Hallara (Literatim of JCurope, i. DO, 01, 149, 150, ICu, 
158, 189, 100) admits our obligation?* in physical, and even in mental 
mewe; and a representative of Oxford, tho critical yet fanciful 
William Gray (Sketch of Jtinylitth Ptohv, Literature, pp. 22, 37), not only 
admires tho fiction* of the East, but confesses their beneficial effect 
on tho Gothio genius. The Arabs, indeed, were the preservers and 
diftuscrs of that science or knowledge which was brought forth in 
Egypt or India, which was reduced to order in Greece and Homes and 
which has boon so greatly extended in particular directions by the 
moderns of the West. Tho pro-ominonco of the Muhammadan over 
the Christian mind was long conspicuous in tho metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparent in tho administrative syNtem of 
Spain, in tho common terms of astronomical and medicinal science, 
\n& in tho popular songs of feudal Europe, which over refer to the 
Arabian prophet and to Turks and Saracens, or expatiate on the 
xctions of the Cid, a Christian hero with a Musalman title. 

WhowolltflieloryofJndvxitiw tScicnceft, i. 22, 27(1), in demonstrating 
that tho Arabs did vory little, if aught, to advance exact science, 
physical or metaphysical, and in likening them to tho norvant who 
had tho talent but put it not to use, might yet have excused them on 
ihe plea that tho genius of the people was directed to tho propagation 
:>f religious truth— to subjecting tho Evil Principle to tho Good in 
Persia, to restoring Monotheism in India, and to tho subversion of 
;ross idolatry in regions of Africa atill untrodden by KuropeanH. 
With this view of the English Professor may be contrasted the opinion 

D 
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Rrimfinand The first result of the conflict was (he institution, about 
pstablishra th c om \ 0 f the fourteenth century, of a comprehensive sect 
LSveT" by Kfimiinand of Benares, a follower of the tenets of 
sect. at. Be- Rftnianig. Unity of faith or of worship hud already heen 
about destroyed, and the conquest of the country by foreigners 
a.d. 1400; diminished unity of action among the ministers of religion. 
Learning had likewise declined, and poetic fancy and family 
tradition were allowed to modify the ancient legends of the 
6 Purans' or chronicles, and to usurp the authority of the 
and int.ro- Vcdas. 1 The heroic Kama was made the object of devotion 
^5shipT°" t0 lhis new Hcet oftho MM<Ho Conges, and as the doctrine 
but mam- of lhe innate sui)eriorit.y of Hnlhmans ami Kshat triyas had 
tains tho been rudely shaken by the Muhammadan ascendancy, Ra- 
Slle? 01 "^nand seized upon the idea of man's equality before <»od. 
levers bo- He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he admitted 
foro <fo<l. ft |j c i aBfjes of people as his disciples, and he declared that, the 
tTue votary was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated, 2 During the same century flic learned 

of Humboldt, who emphatically snys Hint the Arabs are to he re- 
garded uh the proper founders of the pttj/nical *cit nrr* t in the wiim* 
which we are now accustomed to attach to the term. (AWwcj, 
Sabine's trans., ii. 212.) 

1 Modern criticism is not disposed to allow nn ancient date to tin* 
Purans, and doubtless the inter polat ions are both numerous ami 
roecnt, jUHt as tho ordinary copies of the rhapsodies of the Rajput 
lih&t, or Itard, ('hand, contain allusions to dynasties and event h 
RubHequontto PirthJ Kaj and Mahimld, Thedifiieulty lies in separa- 
ting the old from the new, and perhaps alHo objectors' have ton much 
lost flight of the circumstance that the criticized And less corrupted 
Jlam&yana and Mahfdm&rata are only the ehief of the Purfins, TJi^y 
seem needlessly inclined to rejeet entirely the authority or authenticity 
of tho conventional Kighteon (ihromelos, merely lwcauso culogiums 
on modern families have been introduced by successive flatterers. 
Novortholeas, tho Purans must rather bo held to illustrate modes of 
thought, than to describe historical events with accuracy. | Colonel 
Kennedy (ft* Hint. Jlfyfto/., pp. KM), 1JI8, to.) regardB them mainly 
as complementary to the Vedas, explaining religious and moral 
doctrines, and containing disquisitions eoneeming the illusive nature 

? i w " niv0M,t »' ami nal & »»y way intended to be historical. 
J, J). C] 

» Of. Ddbkm f ii, 170, and Wilson, An. rt«r„ xvi. 9ft, Ac. Professor 
WilHon remarks (ibid., p, 44, and also xvii. H3), that the sects of 
Kuwakar Aoh&rJ and Rftminuj included Br&hmani only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race. The followers of lUmanand. 
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enthusiast Gorakhnath gavo popularity, especially in the Gorakh- 
Punjab, to the doctrine of t lie 6 Yog which belonged more / ^Vili** a^f »- 
properly as a theory or practice to the Buddhist faith, but s «M-t in On* 
which was equally adopted us a philosophic dogma by the ftmjab, 
followers of Vyasa and of Siikya. It was, however, Jield 
that in this ' Kalyug \ or iron age, fallen man was unequal iUI ,i IU uin- 
to so great, a penance, or to the attainment of complete 1 ; ul ! H J l - , \ 
beatitude ; but (Jorakh taught that intense mental ah- IXlVt*"^ 
straction would ethcriali'/o the body of the most lowly, and r<*bgf"»H 
gradually unite his spirit with the all-pervading soul of the |,, ' iuuw " fi; 
world. He chose Siva as the deity who would thus bless lmt cuuhcs 
the austere perseverance of hi>s votaries of whatever caste ; ^^JJy 
and, not content with the ordinary frontal marks of sects hy adopt- 
and persuasions, he distinguished his disciples by boring Jj*^T* l ( " 
their ears, whence they are familiarly known as I he " Kan- <i.ii." 
phata \ or ear-torn .Jogis.* 

or the VaiHhnavaH, were long violently opposed to the Kaivic donnmi- 
nationfl; ho much ho, According to tradition, that, they would not, 
on any account, <tohh the Narhadil river, which in held to he jKru- 
liorly gacred to Mahfulov or MuhoHh, hut would rather, in irerforming 
a journey, go' round hy its wmroeH. 

Among tho pooplo of Central India there in a general persua«ion 
that tho Narbadii wilt one day take the place of the (tangos au the 
moBt holy of Htroanw ; hut the origin of the feeling in not elea»\ an 
neither is tho fact of t ho consecration of tho river to »Siva. At Maho- 
Hhwar, indeed, there in a whirlpool, which, hy rounding and polhdiing 
fallen stone*, rudely HhajwH them into resemblance* of a Litigant, 
and which are as fertile a ho or to of profit to the ronident prieHts uh 
are tho Vainhuava fowil ammonites of a particular part of tho 
HinutlayaH. The labour* of the whirlpool likewise diffuse a nanctitude 
over alltho Atones of t he rooky channel, an expensed in the vernacular 
Hcnteneo, k Kehwa ke kuttkur Huh Hunkur Human,' 2* e, each stone of 
tho Narhada (Kehwa) in divine, or equal to Hiva. 

Maheshwar whh t he Heat of Nahnar Jiahu, or of the hundred-handed 
KHhattriya king, who wan Hluin by l'aras Itiim, of the not very far 
distant town of Nona war, opponito Hirniia; a probable occurrence, 
which wan Hoon made the tyj»e, or the cause, of the dentruction of tho 
ancient warrior race by the Hriihmans. The name in declared hy ilut 
Siva Punln, ((Jolonel Kennedy, Jfa*. II hid. MythoL, p. 30W, note.)— 
J. 1). 0.| 

1 Of. Wilwm {A*. lie*., xvii. 183, Ac.) and tho MtiMn (Trover's 
translation, i. 123, 1" the latter, Muhtun F&ni shows some 

points of conformity between tho Jogia and the Muhanimadan*. 
With regard to Yog, in a solentifio point of view* it may be observed 
that it corresponds with tho state of attraction or fleif-oonsciousnem • 
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TheVedas A stop was thus made, and faith and abandonment of 
mid Koran tlie pleasures of lift* were held to abrogate the distinctions 
Kabip?J )y of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride and 
disciple of vanity of the rich and powerful. In the next generation, 
nand"" or about the year M50, the mysterious weaver KabTr, a 
about, a. p. disciple of Kamilnand, as.sailed at. once the worship of idols, 
1450; the authority of the Koran and Shastras, and the exclushe 
and the use of a learned language, J le addressed Muhummaduns as 

i I10t ueof welJ as liin<Ins ' ,u ' "W** I"*'" 1 lo K I MMI tin* in- 
tUe people visible KabTr, and to strive continually after inward purity, 
used as an jj e personified creation or the world as v Maya \ or as 
monL woman, prolific of deceit ami illusion, and thus denounced 
isut asco : » man's weakness or his proneness to evil- Practically Kablr 
unlu"l!t BliU afmlill,c ^ ""tward conformity, and leant towards Hama or 
Vishnu as the most perfect type of Cod, Like his prede- 
cessors, ho erringly gave shape and attributes to thedivinity, 
and he further limited the application of his doctrines of 
reform, by declaring retirement from the world to be de- 
sirable, and the 1 Sftdh \ or pure or perfect man, the passive 
or inoffensive votary, to U* the living resemblance of the 

which raised the soul above mortality or chaurc, and enabled it to 
apprehend the 1 true ' and to grasp Plato's 1 idea \ or archicid form 
of tho world, and that neither Indians nor (irceka cunHidered man 
capable, in his present imperfect condition, of attaining to such n 
degree of * union with ( Jod * or ' knowledge of t he true \ (< 'f. (Sitter, 
Ancient t'hikixuphy, Morrison*** translation,!! . 1>07» Ha 1 H, and Wilson, 
,4*. We*., xvii. IHr».) Were It necessary to pursue the correHjMiiidcnce 
further, it would Is* found that Plato's whole system isalmoMt idcuti* 
eal, in its rudimcnial ehiiractcriMtica, with the whenies of Kapiland 
Patanjal jointly : thus, (Jod and matter are in both eternal ; Mahal, 
or intelligence, or the informing spirit of the world, is the Maine with 
noun or toQM, and so on. With both Oml, that in * lWsh ' in the one 
and tho Nupreme God in the other* would seem to Ik* separate from 
tho world as appreeiahle by man* It may further tie observed that 
tho Sankhyu system la divided into two seh<sdH, inde|S'tideut of Hint 
of Patanjal, the first of which regards 4 Poorsh ' simply as life, depend* 
ing for activity upon * adrisht \ chance or fate, while t he no ootid holds 
the term to denote an act ive and provident ruler, and gives to vitality 
a distinct existence. The school of Patanjal differs from this latter, 
principally in its terminology and in the mode (Yog) laid down for 
attaining bliss— one of the four subdivisions of which mode, via 
that of stopping tho breath, is allowed to he the doctrine of < Jorakh, 
but is declared to have been followed of old by MArkand, in a manner 
moro agreeable to the Veda** than the practice of t he recent Heformor. 
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Almighty. The views, however, of Kubir are not very 
distinctly laid down or clearly understood ; but the latitude 
of usage which he sanctioned, and his employment of a 
spoken dialect, have rendered his writings extensively 
popular among the lower orders of India. 1 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the reforms of 
Ramanand were introduced into Bengal by Chaitan, a 
Brahman of Nadia. lie converted some Miihammadans, 
and admitted all classes as members of his sect. He insisted 
upon ' Bhakti or faith, as chastening the most impure ; 
he allowed marriage and secular occupations ; but his 
followers abused the usual injunction of reverence for the 
teacher, and some of them held that the Guru was to be 
invoked before God, a About the same period Vallabh 
Swami, a Brahman of Tclingunu, gave a further impulse 
to the reformation in progress, and he taught that married 
teachers were not only admissible as directors of the con- 
science, but that the householder was to be preferred, and 
that the world was to be enjoyed by both master and 

L Of. the JMbhtan t u. &c, Wilson, Ah. fi<s., xvi.ftl, mid Ward's 
Hindoos, ih. 40(1. Kalrir is an Arabic, word, meaning tho greatest, 
and Professor Wilson doubts wheMier any such person ever existed, 
and considers the Kabir of Muhniti Mini to he the pot'Honilioation of 
an idea, or that the title wus usHumed by a Hindu free-thinker as a 
disguise. The name, however, although significant, is now at least 
not uncommon, and perhaps the ordinary story that Kabir was a 
foundling, roared by a weaver, and subsequently admitted as a dis- 
ciple by ll&mtttinnd, in sullieicntly probable to justify his identity. 
JHis body is stated in have been olaimod both by the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and Muhsin Kani observes that many Muhammadans 
became Bair&gis, i. o. ascetics ot the modern Vaishnava soot, of 
which the followers of Ramanand and Kabir form the principal sub- 
divisions. (XktoiMn, hp 103.) Ah a further instanco of the fusion of 
feeling then, and now, going forward, the reply of the Hindu deist, 
Akamnath, to the keepers of tho Kaba at Mecca may bo quoted. Ho 
first scandalised them by asking where was the master of tho house ; 
and ho then inquired why tho idol** had been thrown out. Uo was 
told that tho works of men wero not to be worshipiwd ; whereupon 
he inquired whether the temple llHcrtf was not reared with hands, and 
therefore undeserving of respect ( Dabutan, ii. J 17). 

* For an account of Chaitan aixd his followers, cf. Wilson, Anitith 
JtcHcarchcfi, xvi. ION, &c, and Ward, on Thv, Hindoo*, iii. 4(17, &c. ; 
and for soiuo apposite remarks on Jihakti or faith, sue Wilson, As 
Jtai., xvii. 312. 
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and disciple. This principle was readily adopted by the peaec- 
SJSSto- M mercantile classes, and * Gusains as the conductors of 
nances family worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
about Cy ' the industrious Quietists of the country ; but they have 
1d U 1550. at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving pre-eminence to Bala Gopal, the injant 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe. 1 
Becapitu- Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
lation. Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; it 
had been leavened with Muhaniinadanisin, and changed 
and quickened for a new development.. Uamanand and 
Gorakh had preached religious equality, and Chuitun had 
repeated that faith levelled caste. Kablr had denounced 
images, and appealed to the people in their own tongue, 
and Vallabh had taught that effectual devotion was com- 
patible with the ordinary duties of the world. But these 
good and able men appear to have been so impressed with 
the nothingness of this life, that they deemed the ameliora- 
tion of man's social condition to be unworthy of a thought . 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from priest erafi, or 
The re- from the grossncss of idolatry and polytheism. They formed 
t?aTand r " pious associations of contested Quietwts, or they gave 
leading to themselves up to the contemplation of futurity in the hope 
sectarian- 0 f approaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow 
ism ony. crcaturcs to t ] irow every social as well as religious 
trammel, and to arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfected forms of dissent rut her 
than planted the germs of nations, and their swtx remain 
Nanak's to this day as they left them. It was reserved for Nautili 
conTpr^ 010 * 0 P crcei vc the true principle* of reform, and to lay those 
hensivo broad foundations which enabled his successor Gobhtd to 
?ouu| r0 fire lhe minds of nis countrymen with a new nationality, 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, in political 
rights as in religious hopes* 

J fcSoo Wdwon, Attiatic UvnvarvhM, xvi. Nfi, kv, ; and for an wcfumt 
of the oorrotiponriing Vamlinava web of Mfidlmv, which Iihk, however, 
a loaning to SaiviHin, boo also Wilson, As. xvi. 100. (Sim* uImu 
Appendix VII for eotuo remarks on tho MotuphyHicu of Indian 
R( 'for mors.) 
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Nanak was born in the year 1469, in the neighbourhood l4U»-iaft>. 
of Lahore. 1 His father, Kalu, was a Hindu of the Bed! 
subdivision of the once warlike Kshattriyas, and he was, hMhanl 
perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader in his native «*rly Iif«s 
village. 2 Nanak appears to have been naturally of a pious A " f> " 1 m * 
disposition and of a reflecting mind, and there is reason to 
believe that in his youth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Muhammadans and Hindus, and 
that he gained a general knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Brahmanieal Shastras. 8 His good sense and fervid 

1 Nanak is generally said to havo boon bom in Talwandi, a village 
on the Ravi above Lahore, which was hold by one Rai Rhua of the 
Rhutti tribe. (Cf. Malcolm, Sketch of the Siklut, p. 78, and tforster, 
Travels, i. 292-3. ) But one manuscript account states that, alt hough 
the father of Nanak was of Talwandi, the teacher himself was horn in 
Kanakatoh, about fifteen miles southerly from Lahore, in the house 
of his mother's parents, It is indeed not uncommon in the Punjab 
for women to choose their own parents' homo as the place of their con- 
imomont, especially of their first child, and the children thus born are 
frequently called Nanak (or Nanki, in the feminine), from Kunkc, 
one's mother's parents. Nanak is thus a name of UHual occurrence, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, of tho poor or industrious 
classes. The accounts agree as to the ymr of Naimk's birth, but 
diifcr, while they affect precision, with regard to the day oj thv 
•nwnth on which ho was born. Thus one narrative gives tho 13th, and 
another tho X8fch, of tho month Kartik, of the year irm of Vikra- 
majlt, which corresponds with tho latter end of 1401) of Christ. 

8 In the Mar ulMuMharin ( Brigg's translation, i. 1 10) it is stated 
that Niinak's father was a grain merchant, and in tho lhihi*Uw 
(ii. 247) that Nanak himself was a grain factor. Tho Nikh accounts 
are mostly silent about tho occupation of the father, but they repre- 
sent tho Bistor of Nanak to havo been married to a corn factor, and 
state that ho was himself placed with his brother-in-law to leum, or 
to give aid, in carrying on the business. 

3 A manuscript compilation in I*crsian mentions that Niinak's 
lirst teacher was a Muhammadan. Tho M*r ul AtulttUmrm (i, 1 JO) 
states that Nanak was carefully educated by ono Saiyid Hasan, n 
neighbour of his father's, who conceived a regard for him, and who was 
wealthy but childless. Nanak is further said, in the same book, to 
havo studied tho most approved writings of tho Muhammadaiis. 
According to Malcolm (AtefcA, p. 14), Nanak is reported, by the 
Muhammadans, to havo learnt all earthly sciences from Khiauir, 
i. (i. the prophet JGlias. The ordinary Muhammadan accounts also 
represent Nanak, when a child, to havo astonished his teacher by uHk- 
uig him the hidden import of the lirst letter of the alphabet, which 
is almost a straight stroke in Persian and Arabic, and which is hold 
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1469-1539 temper left him displeased with the corruptions of the 
vulgar faith, and dissatisfied with Lhc indifference of the 
learned, or with the refuge which Ihcy sought in Lhc spe- 
cious abstractions of philosophy ; nor is it improbable Hint 
the homilies of Kablr and Gorakh had fallen upon his 
susceptible mind with a powerful and enduring effect. 1 In 
The mental a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer abandoned his 
?fanlk eSOf home, and strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, 
by study, and by an enlarged intercourse with mankind.- 
He travelled, perhaps, beyond the limits of India, he prayed 
in solitude, he reflected on the Vedas and on the mission 
of Muhammad, and he questioned with equal anxiety the 
learned priest and the simple devotee about the will of 
God and the path to happiness." 1 Plato and Jiacou, I>es 

even vulgarly to denote tho unity of God. Tho Kinder will remember 
that the apocryphal gospels state how Christ, before ho was twehe. 
years old, perplexed his instructors, and explained to them the 
mystical significance of the alphabetical characters, (Strauss, Lift 
of Jeaus, i. 272.) 

1 Extracts or selections from the. writing* of KabTr appear in the 
Adi-Qranth, and KabTr is often, and Gorakh sometimes, quoted ur 
referred to, 

2 A chance mooting with some Fakirs (Malcolm, tfki /<•//, pp. 8, 
and tho more methodical instructions of a Dervish (lhihUUn\ % ti. !M7) 
are each referred to as having subdued the mind of Nana It, or an 
having given him the impulse which determined the future course 
of hishfo. In Malcolm may bo seen those stories which please Hie 
multitude, to tho ollect that although Nanak, when the spirit of (UhI 
was upon him, bestowed all the grain in his brother-in-law's storcN 
in charity, they wore nevertheless always found replenished ; or t hat. 
Daulat Khan Lodi,tho employer of Nilnak's brother-in-law, alt hough 
aware that much had really boon given away, nevertheless found 
everything correct on balancing tho accounts of receipts and expendi- 
ture. 

The Sikh accounts represent Nanak to have met the lOmpcror 
J3abar, and to havo greatly edified tho adventurous sovereign by his 
demeanour and conversation, while lie perplexed him by saying that 
both were kings and wero about to found dynasties of leu! I havo 
tracod but two allusions to Unbar hy name, and one. by obvious in 
foronce, xn the Adi-Oranth, viz. in the Asa Rag and TmJang portions, 
and those boar roforence singly to the destruction of a villuge, and 
to his incursions as a conqueror. JMuhsin I'Tuu (I)ttfjinittn, ii. 
preserves an idle report that Nanak, being dissatisfied with the 
Afghans, called the Mughals into India, 

a Nanak is generally said to havo travelled over tho whole of Judia, 
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Cartes and Alghazfili, examined the current philosophic 
systems of the world, without finding a sure basis of truth 
for the operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart 
of the pious Nanak sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
amid the conflicting creeds and practices of men. All was 
error, he said ; he had read Korans and Purans, but God 
he had nowhere found. 1 He returned to his native land, he 
threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he became again the 
father of his family, and he passed the remainder of his lu > 
long life in calling upon men to worship the One Invisible lieuumw. a, 
God, to live virtuously, and 1o be tolerant of the failings t,i!U:h^I, • 
of others. The mild demeanour, the earnest piety, and per- 
suasive eloquence of Nanak, arc ever the themes of praise, 
and he died at the age of seventy, leaving behind him many lM<-s, u^d 
aealous and admiring disciples. 2 ITTuSfo 

to have gone through Persia, and to have visited Mecca (of. Malcolm, 
M< kh, p. Hi, and Iforster, Trawl*, i. 203-H), but the number of years 
ho employed in wandering, and the date of his liuai return to his 
native* province, are alike uncertain. Jle had several companions, 
among whom Montana, the rababi or harper (or rather a chanter, 
and player upon a stringed instrument like a guitar), Lahua, who was 
his successor, lioln, a Hindhu Jftt, and Itam J)aH, styled Buddha or 
the Ancient, «rc the most frequently referred to. In pictorial repre- 
sentations Mardfuia always accompanies Nanak. When at Mecca, 
a story ln reiate<l that Nanak was found sleeping with his feet towards 
the temple, that ho was angrily asked how he dared to dishonour the 
house of the Lord, and that he replied, 4 Could he turn his feet where 
the house of Clod was not ? ' (Malcolm, NkvlchuJ t/ui Nikhn,\i. 150.) 
Nanak adopted, sometimes at least, the garb of a Muhammadaii 
Dervish, and at- Multan he visited an asseml»ly of Mimahnan devotees, 
saying ho was but as the stream of the Gauges entering the ocean of 
holiness. (Of. Malcolm, Wrick, p. 21, and the Nittr it I MutiiMitirut, 

i. ;ni.) 

1 There is current a verso imputed to Nanak, to the effect that — 

' fcJovoral scriptures and books had lie read, 
But one (Cod) ho had not found : 
1 Several Korans and 1'urans had ho read, 
But faith he could not put in any.' 
The Adi-Urtuilh abounds wiLh passages of a similar tenor, and in the 
supplemental portion, called the ltut.au Mala, Nanak says, * Man may 
read Vedas and Korans, and reach to a temporary bliss, but without 
<Jod salvation is unattainable.' 

2 Tho aeoounts mostly agree as to the date of Nanak's dcalh, and 
they place it in IC'JO of Vikramajlt, or lflM of Christ. A Uurmukhl 
abstract states precisely that he was a teacher for seven years, live 
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1469-1539. Nanak combined the excellences of preceding reformers, 
The excel- anc * ^ e av0 ^ed the more grave errors into which they had 
fences of fallen. Instead of the circumscribed divinity, the anthro- 
doctrme P^morphous God of Ramanand and KabTr, he loftily in- 
vokes the Lord as the one, the sole, the timeless being ; 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the 
Thecal- everlasting. He likens the Deity to Truth, which was 
ea . before the world began, which is, and which shall endure for 
ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we know or behold. 1 

months, and seven days, and that ho died on the I Oth of tho Hindu 
month Asauj. Forstor (Travels, i. 2J*5) represents that ho travelled 
for fifteen years. Nanak died at Kartilrpur, on the Ravi, about forty 
miles above Lahore, whore there is a place of worship wit-red to him. 
Ho loft two sons,tiri Ohand, an ascetic, whom namolivosas tin* founder 
of tho Hindu soot of Udaaia, and Whin I Das, who devoted himself 
to pleasure, and of whom nothing particular is known. The Nfmnk- 
putras, or descendants of Nanak, called also gahibzadas, or sous of 
the master, aro everywhere reverenced among Sikhs, and if trader*, 
some privileges 'are conceded to thorn by tho chiefs of their country. 
Muhsin Fani observes (Oabistdn/u. Ufi.'J) that tho representatives of 
Nanak wore known as Kartaris, moaning, perhaps, rathor that I hey 
wore held to be holy or devoted to the service of God, than that they 
wore simply residents of JKartarpur. 

1 See the Adi-Qrantli, in, for instance, tho portion called <fowrtr liuy* 
and the prefatory Juy 9 or prayer of admonition and remembrance. 
Of. also Wilkins, Asiatic Ikmarclws, i. 281), &c. 

'Akalpurik', or tho Timeless Being, is the ordinary Kikh appellation 
of God, corresponding idiomatically with the 'Almighty in Kiitflish. 
Vet Gobind, in tho second (Jrtnith (llaaara Shahd portion), npostro* 
phizes Time ltsolf as the only true God, for God was t he first and the 
last, tho being without end, &c. 

Milton assigns to time a casual or limited uhu only, and Khaki*' 
spoare makes it Unite : 

'.For time, though in eternity applied 

To motion, measures all things durable 

By prosont, past, and future. 1 

Paradise, tost, v, 
' But thought 's tho slave of life, and life, time's fool ; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop.' 

./ Ilrnri/ J V, v. iv. 
Three of tho modern philosophizing schools of India, vi».adiviHtoti 
of the Sftnkhyas, tho L J uriiniks, and the Saivas, make K&l.nr time, 
one of the twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty-six component essence)* 
or ijhenomena of the uuivorse of matter and mind, and thus give it 
distinct functions, or a separate existence. 
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He addresses equally the Mulla and the Pandit, the Dervish 1Uj9-133». 

and the SannyasI, and tells them to remember that Lord of " 

Lords who has seen come and go numberless Muhammads, Muham- 

and Vishmis, and Sivas. 1 He tells them that virtues and anamudufj 

charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are nought of equally 
themselves, that the only knowledge which availeth is the 

knowledge of (iod ; a and then, as if to rebuke those vain (iodin 

men who saw eternal life in their own act of faith, lie *J" uth ' 

declares that they only can find the Lord on whom the ^^muI 

Lord looks with favour. 3 Yet the extension of grace is good work* 

linked with the exercise of our will and the beneficent use ^y^" 
of our faculties. God, said Nanak, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct : the Lord will ask of 
man, * What has he done t ' 4 — and the teacher further 
required timely repentance of men, saying, * If not until 
the day of reckoning the sinner abascth himself, punishment 
shall overtake him \ 5 

Nanak adopted the philosophical system of his country- Nfmak 

men, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with i{[;jii Hn "' 



God after its punitory transmigrations should have ceased, nil phiio- 

snpny ; In 
in a popu- 



Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the JJ^^Y^mAj? 1, 

soul of man is, as the potter's wheel* ever circling on its far m<iihi-, 

pivot. 0 lie makes the same usesof the current language or JJ {{{JJJ*^ 

notions of the time on other subjects, and thus says, he tiou only, 
who remains bright amid darkness (Anjan), unmoved amid 
deceit (Maya), that is, perfect amid temptation, should 

1 A paHMigc (if Nfinak's in tho Hiippl<>ni«*iii to the Adi*(f ninth, uftcr 
Haying that them havo hoon multitudes of prophets, teachers and 
Judy men, conclude*! thus : 

The Utrd of Lords is the One (Sod, the Almighty (Jod himself ; 
Oh N fiunk ! his qualities are I my on d comprehension.' 

a See the Adi-ftrhnth, towards tho end of tho |>ortion called Ana. 

il See tin* Adi*Gmnth 9 end of tho Am ltug 9 and in the supplementary 
portion (tailed tho Utittm Mak. 

* Tho Adi-Urttnlh, Pttrbh&ti Of. Maleolm (Sketch, p. 1111) 

and Wilkins (Aft. Itc*., i. 280, &o,), 

b Keo tht* NaHihut Nama, or admonition of Nanak to Karon, a 
fabulous monarch, which, however, U not admitted into the Oruuth, 
perhaps because it s rerwuial or particular application is not in keeping 
with the abstract and general nature of that hook. Neither, indeed, 
is it certainly known to be N&nak'H eomjKmUion, although it emliodies 
many of hi* notions. 6 Adi-OratUh, cud of the Ann Hay. 
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1469-1539. attain happiness. 1 But it would be idle to suppose that he 

speculated upon being, or upon the material world, after 

the manner of Plato or Vyasa ; 2 and it would be unreason- 
able to condemn him because he preferred the doctrine of 
a succession of habiliments, and the possible purification of 
the most, sinful soul, to the resurrection of the samo body, 
Nanak ad- and the pains of everlasting fire. 9 Nanak also referred 
mimonaf to the Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu incarnat ions, not 
Muhammad as impostors and the diffusers of evil, but as having truly 
thJnmdu been scnt by God 10 mslrucfc "M»»M»<1i and he lamented 
incama- that sin should nevertheless prevail. He asserted no special 
tions. divinity, although he may possibly have considered himself, 
as he came to be considered by others, the. sueeewsor of 
these inspired teachers of his belief, scnt to reclaim fallen 
mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits of his 
knowledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places, yet he declared himself to be but the slave, ilie 
humble messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument. 4 lie did not claim for his 

1 AM-Qranth, in tho Suhi and JtamkttU portions 
3 0oo Appendix Vlll. 

3 Tho usual objection of tho Muhammadans to the Hindu doctrine 
of transmigration is, that tho wicked soul of Huh present world has no 
romombranoo of its past condition and bygone punishments, jiihI 
does not, therefore, bring with it any inherent incentive to liiiliiirn-, 
Tho Muhammadans, however, do not show that a knowledge of 1 in 
sin of Adam, and consequent corruption of bin posterity, is itisf inet i\ o 
to a follower of Christ or to a disciple of their own prophel ; and, 
metaphysically, an impartial thinker will perhaps prefer t he linilmmn 
doctrine of a soul finally separated from tho changeable unit In* of 
our senses, to the Egyptian scheme of the rosurrcction of the mr- 
ruptible body, — a notion wliich seems to have impressed itself ntt 
the Israelites, notwithstanding tho sileneo of Moses, and which re* 
' sisted for centuries tho action of other systems', and which was at 
length revived with increased force in connexion with the popular 
bolief in miracles* See also note 2, p. 24 atik, 

* The whole scope of Nanak's teaching is that d'od is till in all, nn«l 
that purity of mind is the lirst of objects. I le urges all men to prnei iso 
devotion, and he refers to past prophets ami dispensations us lx'iiw 
now of no avail, but ho nowhere attributes to himself any superiority 
over others. He was a man among men, calling upon his fellow 
creatures to live a holy life. (( !f. the Dubintuiu V\. :Mil, iSAO, % l!n\ ; mid 
see Wilson, Ah, liu^ xvii. 234, for tho expression 'Nanak thy slave 
is a freewill offering unto thee 
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writings, replete a& they wore with wisdom and devotion, 1 14M-1A80. 
the merit cif a direct transcription of the words of God ; 
nor did he say that his own preaching required or would be lusctums 
sanctioned by miracles." Fight with no weapon/ said he, j"jl^| nus 
* save the word of God ; a holy teacher hath no means save 
the purity of his doctrine/ :i He taught that asceticism i,^ 
or abandonment of the world was unnecessary, the pious courage* 
hermit and the devout householder being equal in the eyes asrf,,lc ' 1Hm - 
of the Almighty ; but he did not, like his contemporary 
Valhibh, express any invidious preference for married 
teachers, although his own example showed that he con- 
sidered every one should fulfil the functions of his nature. 4 
In treating the two prominent external observances of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, veneration for the cow and 
abhorrence of the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, ( un- 
yielding perhaps something to the prejudices of ids eduea- ^J^^' 
tionaftwellas to the gentleness of his disposition. 'The Muhiim- 
rights of strangers/ said he, 4 are the one the ox, and the ] l ^' Mls 
other the swine, but "Plrs" and "Gurus"" will praise lUiutns. 
those who partake not of that which hath enjoyed life/ 6 

1 The Muhummadnn writers are loud in their praises of Nuimk's 
writings. (<lthe A7nr itl AlvttU/iftritu i. 110,111, and the. IhtbtiWtn, 
it. 251, 252.) 

With these solx-r views of the Orienltils may lie contrasted the 
opinion of the Kuropean Huron Hhgel, who says [Tmvth, p. 'JHIi) 
thai the Hrunth is * u compound of mystical absurdities \ He admit*, 
however, thai the Sikhs worship one (iod, uhhor images, mid rejeet 
caste, at least in theory. 

8 Nee particularly the Sri Itmj ehapter of the AtlMfrattth. In the 
Mnj Var portion Naimk says to a pretender to miracles, * Dwell thou 
in flume uninjured, remain unharmed amid eternal ice, make blocks 
of Htoue thy food, spurn the solid earth before thee with thy foot, 
weigh the heavens in a balance, and then ask thou that Niinuk 
perform wonders I * 

Strauss (Ufc ofJmHM, ii. 2i*7) points out that Christ censured the 
seeking for miracles (John iv. 48), and ohHcrvcs that the apostles in 
their letters do not mention miracles at nil. 

a Malcolm, Hhkk, pp. 20, 21, Kffl. 

4 Adi'Omntkt particularly the Am Hayni and llanhkali Itttqnu ((f. 
the IhthiMtu VuWL) 

* AdWranth, Ma} ehapter. VU Malcolm (RlcHfht p. 3(1, not«, and 
p, 137)* where it is said Nanak prohibited swine's tlesh ; but, indeed, 
the flesh of the Utnw hog had always been forbidden to Hindus. 
(MumTm Imlitutv*, v, W.) The DabiMn {iU 24H) states that Nfuwk 
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MfiO-lWO. Thus Nanak extricated his followers from the accumu- 
lated errors of ages, and enjoined upon them devotion of 
mUyV\- thought and excellence of conduct as the iirst of duties. 
ine'sit^H his Jie left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind and un- 
IrimMwir. ottered by mles, to become an increasing bo<ly of truthful 
Hut. Iuh n- worshippers. His reform was in its immediate elTeet re- 
format hm ligious and moral only ; believers were regarded as * Sikhs * 
JJIJiJ5SiIJ ly <>r disciples, not as subjects ; and it is neither probable, 
tuitl liujrul nor is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear 
" nIy * and sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
Nanak Hi advancement. He left the progress of his people to the 
his Sikhs operation of time; for his congregation was too limited, 
llVhff <S <M<1 the slate of society too artificial, to render it either 
new social requisite or possible for him to become a municipal law- 

I'lWS IIS II 

separate g»v< i r» to subvert the legislation of Maim, or to change the 
people, immemorial usages of tribes or races. 1 His care was rather 

prohibited wine and pork, ami himself abstained from all tlesh : but, 
in truth, contradictory passages about food may be quoted, and I him 
Ward (Vht\ Hindoo*, Hi. 4H0) dhows that. Naiiak defended those who 
cat flesh, and declared that the infant which drew nurture from if-* 
mother lived virt ually upon flesh. The author of the (fur Rntufimlt 
pursues the idea, in 'a somewhat trivial manner indeed, by asking 
whet tier man does not take woman to wife, and whether ttie holiest 
of hooks are not hound with t he skins of animals ! 

The general injunctions of Niinak have sometimes been mis- 
interpreted hy sectarian followers and learned strangers, to mean 
4 great chariness of animal life 1 , almost in a mere ceremonial sense. 
(Wilson, Ah. AV*. t xvii. iM.) But the Sikhs have no Hiich feeling, 
although the •laimi and others carry a pious regard for worms and 
flies to a ludicrous extent a practice which has reacted upon nt 
least some families of Unman Catholic Christians in India. Those in 
Bhopit! reject, during I^nt, the use of unrefined sugar, an article of 
daily consumption, liecausc, in its manufacture, the lives of many 
insects are necessarily sacrificed 1 | It is curious t hat the* < * recks and 
ftomuns believed the life of the ox to have Ijccii held sacred during 
the golden age ; and Cicero quotes Aral us, to show that it was only 
(hiring the iron ritfp the flesh of cattle ls*gan to l«» eaten. {On ib* 
Xatitw of the oW*. PrancklhYs translation, p. l/i4.) 

1 Malcolm {Slrtvftt pp. 44, 147) says Nanak made little or no altera* 
f ion in the civil institutions of the Hindus, and Ward [Th* llixdm* t 
iii, 4<f.'t) says, the Sikhs have no written civil or criminal laws. Hind, 
lar olwervations of dispruise or applause might Is* made with regard 
to the code, of the early ( 'hrisl ians, and we know the difficult it* under 
which the apostles laboured, owing to tho want of a new declaratory 
law, or owing to the scruplus and prejudices of their disciples, (Act* 
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to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, and his llG0-r>:w. 
comprehensive principles narrowing into monastic distinc- 
tions. This he effected by excluding his son, a meditative Hut guard- 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when lie tjj^ sil " st 
should himself be no more; and, as his end approached, narrowing 
he is stated to have made a trial of the obedience or merits mtu il ' st t " ,f " 
of his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple 
and sincere Lahna. As they journeyed along, the body of 
a man was seen lying by the wayside. Nanak said, ' Ye 
who trust in me, eat of this food.' All hesitated save Lahna ; 
he knelt, and uncovered the dead, and touched without 
tasting the flesh of man; but, behold! the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanak was in its place. The Guru cm- 
braced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, and 
that his spirit would dwell within him. 1 The name of J[j[{J" k a,> " 
liiihna was changed to Angi-Khud, or Angad, or own body, 2 An^iiil to 
and whatever may be the foundation of the story or the behiHsuc- 
truth of the etymology, it is certain that the Sikhs fully tlXntf 
believe the spirit of Nanak to have been incarnate in each 
succeeding <iuru, a Angad was acknowledged as the teacher 

xv. 20, 28, 20, and other passages.) The seventh of the articles of 
the Church of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the (Scottish 
Confession of Faith, show the existing perplexity of modern di vines, 
tuifl, doubtless, it will long continue to he disputed how far Christ ians 
an 1 amenable to Home portions of the Jewish law, and whether Sikhs 
should wholly reject the institutions of Mann and the usages of race. 
Them wen* Judai/ing Christians and there are lir&hmanizing Hikes ; 
f be swine was a difficulty with one, the cow is a difficulty with tho 
other ; and yet the greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a complete nblitera- 
lion of caste, is the rooted feeling that marriages should properly 
take place only between j>copIe of the same origin or nation, without 
much reference to faith. (Of. Want on Thv // on/mm, iii.4r>|) ; Malcolm, 
Skrtett, p. 157 note ; and Korstcr's 7WK i. 21W, 21)5, :>0H.) 

1 This story is related by various Punjabi compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. Maegregor, in his History of thr 
NiMtn (i . 4H). In t he Dnhinmn (ii. 2(18, 200) there is a story of a similar 
kind about the successive sacrifice in the four ages of a cow, a horse, 
an elephant, and a man* The pious partakers of the flesh of tho last 
offering were declared to be saved, and the victim himself again 
appeared in his bodily shape. 

» Of, Malcolm, Hketrh of the Hikh$ f p, 24 note. [Angad, however, 
is an old ilindu name, and the ambassador of Kama to Ha van was 
so called. (Kennedy, Mind. MythoU P- 438,)— J. D. C] 

* This belief i» an article of faith with tho Bikh*. Cf . the Dabiet&n 
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i m-ltai^ of the Sikhs, and Sri Chanel, the son of Nanak, justified his 
father's fears, and became the founder of the Hindu wet 
of 6 Udasis\ a community indifferent to the concerns of 
this world. 1 

(ii. 253, 281). Tho Guru Har Uobind signed himself fc Xunnk ' in a 
letter to Muhuin Fani, the author of that work. 

1 For some, account of tho UdasiB, nee Wilson, AMMtir litxtttrrht 
xvii. 232. Tho sect is widely diffused; itfi member** lire proud of 
their connexion with tho SikhH, and all reverence, and most |m>kwm 
and uho, the Urunth of Nanak. 



Note. — For many stories regarding Nfwiak himself, which it has 
not heen thought necessary to introduce into the text or notes, the 
curious reader may refer with profit to Malcolm's Shtrh, to I he 
second volume of tho Ihtbtetan, and to the tirst volume of Dr. Mac- 
gregor's recently published HinUtry, 



CHAPTER III 

THE SIKH GURCS OR TEACHERS, AND THE 
MODIFICATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GOBIND 
1539-1716 

Guru Angad — Guru Amar Das and the Udasi Sect — Guru Earn Das 
— Guru Arjun— Tho First Granth and Civil Organization of the 
Sikhs — Guru Har Gobind and the Military Ordering of the Sikhs 
— Guru Har Rai — Guru Har Kishan — Guru Tegh Bahadur — 
Guru Gobind, and tho Political Establishment of the Sikhs — 
Banda Bairagi the Temporal Successor of Gobind — The Dis- 
persion of the Sikhs. 

Nanak died in 1539, and he was succeeded by the Angad 1539-52. 
of his choice, a Kshaltriya of the Tihan subdivision of the ^"77 ~ 
race, who himself died in 1552, at Kadur, near Goi'ndwal, hofis the 
on the Beas river. Little is related of his ministry, except b J oa 4 . 
that he committed to writing much of what he had heard of Nanak. 
about Nanak from the Guru's ancient companion, Bala Dies 1552. 
Sindhu, as well as some devotional observations of his own, 
which were afterwards incorporated in the Granth, But 
Angad was true to the principles of his great teacher, and, 
not deeming cither of his own sons worthy to succeed him, 
he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon Amar Das, an 
assiduous follower. 1 

Amar Das was likewise a Kshattriya, but of the Bhalla Amar Das 
subdivision. He was active in preaching, and successful in flU0CPec l s * 
obtaining converts, and it is said that he found an attentive 
listener in the tolerant Akbar. The immediate followers of 

1 Angad was born, according to most accounts, in 1501 Sarabat, or 
a. D. 1504, but according to others in 1567 (or a. d. 1510). His death 
is usually placed in 1609 Sambab (a. d. 1552), but sometimes it is 
dated a year earlier, and tho Sikh accounts affect a precision as to 
days and months whioh can never gain credence. Forstor (Travels, 
i. 296) gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 1552, as the period of his 
death. 

E 
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Ii)/i3-7'l. Sri Chand, the son of Nfumk, had hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher with tin* 
Hip i%khH f ^ rcc * a<mcrontH °f Angad ; but Aniar i)iis declared passive 
from the an< l recluse ' Udasis * to be wholly separate from act ive and 
iTiiuais. domestic * Sikhs and thus fmally preserved the infant 
church or state from disappearing as one of many wets. 1 
In the spirit of Nanak he likewise pronounced that the 

with^wrl 6 truc SatI was suc wllom 8 rief ftn< l not fl ttmc consumed, 
toS4aU\ and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the 
Dies 1574. Lord ' ; thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom. 

and leading the way to amendment by persuasion nit her 
than by positive enactment. 2 Amur Oils died in 1574, after 
a ministration of about twenty-two years and a half." He 
had a son and a daughter, and it is said that his delight 
with the uniform filial love and obedience of the latter led 
him to prefer her husband before other disciples, and to 
bestow upon him his 4 Barkat ' ot apostolic, virtue. The 
fond mother, or ambitious woman, is further stated to have 
obtained an assurance from the Guru that the succession 
should remain with her posterity. 

mnmU Kfim I)aH ' tll ° H01l * in " I,lw ° r Amar DIIh, was a Kslmtt riya 
^,'j" m H of the SodliT subdivision, and he was worthy of his master's 

I3!' l *!!f h 'r <t]l0Wt ' umI <>rhis wifc ' s aff<,< "* io »- is said to have been 
AiMritHttf,' no,<l in cHt**™ Akbar, and to have received from him 

a piece of land, within the limits of which he dug a reservoir. 

since well known as Amritsar, or the pool of immortality ; 

but the temples and surrounding huts were at first named 

1 Malcolm (Mr.trft t p. 27) Hays distinctly that Amur Unn made thU 
Hoparation. The DubiMu (ii. 271) status generally that the (innis 
had affufitnd it, and in the \mmmt day Home educated Nikhs think 
that Arjfm first authoritatively laid down the difference fiHui-cti an 
ITdasi and a genuine- follower of Nanak, 

» The Atli-aruntfi, in that part of the Nuhl chapter which ih h\ 
Amar Diis. border [TmwU t \> MM) considers that Nfumk prohibited 
Sat I, ami allowed widows to marry ; hut Nfumk did not make ponii iw 
laws of the kind, ami perhaps self-Haerifiee wns not, aulhoritatuelv 
interfered with until lirst Akburninl rlahangir {Mrmnr*oJ Jnhnn<tir. 
p. 2S)» ami afterwards the KukHhIi, endeavoured to put mi end to it, 

8 Tho accounts nj<n<tt art to the dale of Amar D&hV birth, 
plaeiriK it in IJ3IMI ffnmliuf , or a. i>. ir»(M», The jieriod of his death, 
MB! Hamhat, or a, n, 157-1, wems likewise certain, although one 
places it oh latu as a, i>. IoHO, 
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Ramdaspur, from the founder. 1 Ram Das is among the I574r-81. 

most revered of the Gurus, but no precepts of wide applica- 

tion, or rules of great practical value or force, arc attributed 
to him. His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and the slow progress of the failh of Nanak seems 
apparent from the statement that at the end of forty-two D ies 158] 
years his successor had not more than double that number 
of disciples or instructed followers. 2 

Arjun succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes of Arjunsuc 
his mother, the daughter of Amar Das, were thus accom- Jafrly 8 ™ 1 
plished. 3 Arjun was perhaps the first who clearly under- grasps th 
stood the wide import of the teachings of Nanak, or who jjanak 
perceived how applicable they were to every state of life 
and to every condition of society. He made Amritsar the Makes 
proper seat of his followers, the centre which should attract 
their worldly longings for a material bond of union ; and City * of 
the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a popu- the Slkh * 
lous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh 
people. 4 Arjun next arranged the various writings of his 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 29 ; Forster, Travels, i. 297 ; the Dabistan, 
ii. 275. The Sikh accounts state that the possession of Akbar's gift 
was disputed by a Bairagi, who claimed the land as the silo of an 
ancient pool dedicated to Ram Chandra, the tutelary deity of his 
order ; but the Sikh Guru said haughtily he was himself the truer 
representative of the hero. The Bairagi could produce no proof ; 
but Ram Das dug deep into the earth, and displayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient steps of the dcmi-god's reservoir > 

2 Such seems to bo the meaning of the expression, c iHo held holy 
converse with eighty-four Sikhs,' used by Bhai Kanh Singh in a 
manuscript compilation of the beginning of this century. 

Ram Das's birth is placed in 1581 Sambat, or a. d. 1524, his marriage 
in a. D. 1542, the founding of Amritsar in a. d. 1577, and his death 
in a. d. 1581. 

3 It seems doubtful whether Ram Das had two or three sons, 
Pirthi Ghand (or Bharut Mai or Dhi Mai), Arjun, and Mahadev, and 
also whether Arjun was older or younger than Pirthi Chand. It is 
more certain, howovcr, that Pirthi Ghand claimed the succession on 
the death of his brother, if not on the death of his father, and he was 
also indeed accused of endeavouring to poison Arjun. (Cf . Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 30, and the Dabistan, ii. 273.) The descendants of Pirthi 
Ghand are still to be found m the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Har Sahai, south of Ferozopore. 

4 The ordinary Sikh accounts represent Arjun to have taken up 
his residence at Amritsar ; but he lived for some time at least at 

e2 
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1583-1(506. predecessors ; 1 he added to them the best known, or the 
Compiles most suitable, compositions of some other religious ro- 
the Adir formers of the few preceding centuries, and completing the 
Ormth. w hole with a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he 
declared the compilation to be pre-eminently the ' Granth ' 
or Book ; and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
religious and moral conduct, with an assurance that multi- 
tudes even of divine Bralimans had wearied themselves 
with reading the Vedas, and had found not the value of an 
Reduces oil-seed within them. 3 The Guru next reduced to a system- 
SferingsTo a * ,c tax tae customary offerings of his converts or adherents, 
a systema- who, under his ascendancy, were to be found in every city 
tithe * ° r anf l province. The Sikhs were bound by social usage, and 
disposed from reverential feelings, to make such presents 
to their spiritual guide ; but the agents of Arjiin were 
spread over the country to demand and receive the contri- 
butions of the faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to 
the Guru in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Sikhs, 
says the almost contemporary Muhsin Fani, became ac- 
customed to a regular government. 3 Nor was Arjun hoed- 

and en- ] ess 0 f other means of acquiring wealth and influence ; he 
gages in 

traffic. dispatched his followers into foreign countries to be as keen 
in traffic as they were zealous in belief, and it is probable 
that his transactions as a merchant were extensive, although 
confined to the purchase of horses in Turkestan. 4 

Arjun became famous among pious devotees, and his 
biographers* dwell on the number of saints and holy men 
who were edified by his instructions. Nor was he unheeded 

Taran Taran, which lies between that city and the junction of tho 
Boas and Sutloj. (Of. tho DaMstan, ii. 275.) 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. General tradition and most writers attri- 
bute tho arrangement of tho First Granth to Arjfin ; but Angad in 
understood to have preserved many observations of NiLnak, and 
Forstcr (Travels, i. 297) states that Ram Das compiled tho historic* 
and procepts of his predecessors, and annexed a commentary to the* 
work, Tho same author, indeed (Travel*, i. 290 note), also" contra- 
dictorily assigns tho compilation to Angad. 

8 Adi-(Jrant7b, in that portion of tho SvM chapter written by Arjun. 
For some account of tho Adi, or First Granth, see Appendix T. 

3 The Dafostiin, ii. 270, &c. Cf. Malcolm, Blvtch, p. 30. 

4 Tho ordinary >Sikh accounts are to this effeot. Cf . tho Dah'sffin, 
ii. 271. 
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by those in high station, for he is said to have refused to 1581-1606 
betroth his son to the daughter of Chandu Shah, the finance * 

administrator of the Lahore province ; 1 and he further yokes the " 

appears to have been sought as a political partisan, and to q^^- o£ 

have offered up prayers for Khusru, the son of Jahanglr, shah. U 

when in rebellion and uvtemporary possession of the Punjab. Becomes a 

The Guru was summoned to the emperor's presence, and ^j^f* 110 * 

fined and imprisoned at the instigation chiefly, it is said, Khusru iu 

of Chandu Shah', whose alliance he had rejected, and who "hellion, 

represented him as a man of a dangerous ambition. 3 Arjun Imprison- 

dicd in 1606, and his death is believed to have been hastened death of* 

by the rigours of his confinement ; but his followers piously Arjun, 

assert that, having obtained leave Lo bathe in the river 1600, 
Ravi, he vanished in Lhe shallow stream, to the fear and 
wonder of those guarding him. 3 

1 Cf . Forstor, Travels, i. 298- The Sikh accounts represent thai the 
son of Arjun was mentioned to Chandu as a suitablo match for his 
daughter, and that Chandu slightingly objected, saying, Arjun, 
although a man of name and wealth, was still a beggar, or one who 
received alms. This was reported to Arjun ; ho resented the taunt, 
and would not bo reconciled to tho match, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal ondeavours of Chandu to appease him and bring about tho 
union. 

Shah is a corrupted suffix to names, extensively adopted in India. 
It is a Persian word signifying a king, but applied to Muhammadan 
Ifaklrs as Maharaja is used by or towards Hindu devotocs. It is also 
used to denote a principal merchant, or as a corruption of Sahu or 
Sahukar, and it is further used as a name or title, as a corruption of 
jSah or Sahai. Tho Gond converts to Muhammadanism on the 
iNarbada all add the word Shah to their names. 

2 Dahistmi, ii. 272, 273. Tho Sikh accounts correspond sufficiently 
as to tho fact of tho Guru's arraignment, while they are silent about 
Jais treason. They declare tho emperor to have been satisfied of his 
sanctity and innocence (generally), and attribute his continued 
imprisonment to Chandu's malignity and disobedience of orders. 
(Of. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 32.) Muhsin ITiini also states that a Muham- 
madan saint of Thanesar was banished by Jahangir for aiding 
Khusru with his prayers. (DMstm, ii. 273. ) Tho emperor himself 
yiinply states (Memoirs, p. 88) that at Lahore ho impaled seven 
hundred of tho rebels, and on his way to that city he appears [Memoii a, 
p. 81) to have bestowed a present on Shaikh Nizam of Thanesar ; but 
lie may have subsequently become aware of his hostility. 

3 Cf. Maloolm, Sketch, p. 33 ; tho Dabialun, ii. 272-3 ; and Forster, 
Tiaucla, 1.298, 

a. d. 1553 sooms the most probable date of Arjun's birth, although 
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1581-1606. During the ministry of Arjun the principles of Nanak 

Diffusion of ^ oolc a ** rm ll0 ^ on *^ ie m " 1( ^ s °f his followers, 1 and a disciple 
Sikhism. named Gur Das gives a lofty and imaginative view of the 
The writ- mission of that teacher. He regards him as the successor 
Our Das °^ Vyasa and Muhammad, and as the destined restorer of 
Bhulleh. purity and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world afflicted 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects. He declaims against the 
bigotry of the Muhammadans and their ready resort to 
violence ; he denounces the asceticism of the Hindus, and 
he urges all men lo abandon their evil ways, to live peace- 
fully and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanak had borne witness. Arjun is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Granih, perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanak's exhortations, which 
scarcely condemn or threaten others- The writings of Gur 
Das are, indeed, rather figurative descriptions of actual 
affairs than simple hymns in praise of God; but they 
deserve attention as expounding Nanak's object of a 
gradual fusion of Muhammadans and Hindus into common 
The con- observers of a new and a better creed, and as an almost 
Sanak bo^ con * cm P orar y instance of the conversion of the noble but 
come the " obscure idea of an individual into the active principle of 
"miles of^" a mult * tu< * e > an( * °* tlie gradual investiture of a simple fact 
{leoiSo ° * w * Ln tnc gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination. 
roShiBior The unpretending Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty 
a°mytmca7 an d tuc lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
narrative. Gur Das and of Lhc Sikh people, the first of heavenly 
powers and emanations, and the proclaimed instrument of 
God for the redemption of the world ; and every hope and 
feeling of the Indian races is appealed to in proof or in 
illustration of the reality and the splendour of his mission. 8 

one account places it as lato as a. d. 1565. Similarly 1665 Sauibat, or 
1015 Hijri, or a. D. 1600, seems the most certain date of his death. 

1 Muhsin J^ani observes {DahUtaii, ii. 270) that in the time o£ 
Arjun Sikhs were to bo found overywhero throughout the country. 

a The work of JBhai Gur Das Bhulleh, simply known as such, or as 
the Gyan llatnavall (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, note), is much read by 
the Sikhs. It consists of forty chapters, and is written in different 
kinds of verso. Somo extracts may bo seen in Appendix XIX, and 
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On the death of Arjun, his brother Pirthi Chand made 160&-45. 
some attempts to be recognized as Guru, for the only son HarGobind 
of the deceased teacher was young, and ecclesiastical usage becomes 
has everywhere admitted a latitude of succession. But aSaputed 
some suspicion of treachery towards Arjun appears to have succession, 
attached to him, and his nephew soon became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Sikhs, although Pirthi Chand himself 
continued to retain a few followers, and thus sowed the 
first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 
change, which ever increase with the growth of a sect or 
a system. 1 Har Gobind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 
years of age at his father's death, but he was moved by 
his followers to resent the enmity of Chandu Shah, and he 
is represented either to have procured his condemnation by chandu 
the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without ® a J t fl J^ n 
reference to authority. 3 Whatever may be the truth about death, 
the death of Chandu and the first years of Har Gobind's HarGobind 
ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he became gjjj^Jj^ 
a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. Nanak had becomes a 
sanctioned or enjoined secular occupations, Arjun carried jjj^*^ 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given 
speedily extended and became general. The temper and 
the circumstances of Har Gobind both prompted him to 

in Malcolm, Sketchy p. 152, &c, Gut Das was the scribe of Arjun, but 
his pride and haughtiness are said to have displeased his master, and 
his compositions were refused a place in the sacred book. Time and 
reflection — and the Sikhs add a miracle — made him sensible of Ms 
failings and inferiority, and Arjun perceiving his contrition, said he 
would include his writings in the Granth. But the final meekness of 
Gur Das was such, that he himself declared them to be unworthy of 
such association ; whereupon Arjun enjoined that all Sikhs should 
nevertheless read thorn. He describes Arjun (Malcolm, SJcetch, p. 30, 
note) to have become Guru, without any formal investiture or con- 
secration by his father, which may further mark the commanding 
character of that teacher. 

Malcolm (Sketch, p. 32) appears to confound Chandu Shah (or 
Dhani Chand) with Gur Dels. 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, and Dabistm, ii. 273. These sectaries 
were called Minn, a term commonly used in the Punjab, and which is 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated by Muhsin 3?ani. 
Tho proneness to sectarianism among the first Christians was noticed 
and deprecated by Paul (1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

2 Cf . Forstor, Travels, L 298. 
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1606-45. innovation ; he had his father's death to move his feelings, 
and in surpassing the example of his parent, even the 
jealous dogma of the Hindu law, which allows the most 
lowly to arm in self-defence, may not have been without 
its influence on a mind acquainted with the precepts of 
Manu. 1 Arjun trafficked as a. merchant, and played his 
part as a priest in affairs of policy ; but Har Gobind 
grasped a sword, and maxched with his devoted followers 
among the troops of the empire, or boldly led them to 
oppose and overcome provincial governors or personal 
The gra- enemies. Nanak had himself abstained from animal food, 
ficat/onof" ancl the P rudent A^u* 1 endeavoured to add to his saintly 
Sikliism j merit or influence by a similar moderation ; but the ad- 
venturous Har Gobind became a hunter and an eater of 
flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust prac- 
tices. 2 The genial disposition of the martial apostle led 
him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in the 
dangers of war, and in the excitements of the chase, nor is 
it improbable that the policy of a temporal chief mingled 
with the feelings of an injured son and with the duties of 
a religious guide, so as to shape his acts to the ends of his 
ambition, allhough that may not have aimed at more than 
a partial independence under the mild supremacy of the 
son of Akbar. Har Gobind appears to have admitted 
criminals and fugitives among his followers, and where a 
principle of antagonism had already arisen, they may have 
served him zealously without greally reforming the practice 
of their lives ; and, indeed, they are stated to have believed 
that the faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven. 3 
He had a stable of eight hundred horses ; three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon him, 
and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the safety of 
his person, had he ever feared or thought of assassination. 4 
The impulse which he gave to the Sikhs was such as to 

1 Fox this last supposition, sec Malcolm, Sketch, pp. % 1, 189. There 
is perhaps somo straining after nicety of reason in the notion, as 
Maim's injunction had long become obsolete in such matters, espe- 
cially under the Muhammaclan supremacy. 

3 The Dribwm, ii. 248, and Malcolm, Skctc/i, p. 30. 

8 The Dabwtiin, ii. 281, 280. 4 The Dubistmi, ii. 277. 
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separate them a long way from all Hindu sects, and after 1606-45. 
the time of Har Gobind the 6 disciples ' were in little danger and 
of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks Jiete sepa- 
and mendicants. 1 the Sikhs 

Har Gobind became a follower of the Emperor Jahanglr, from Hindu 
and to the end of his life his conduct partook as much of dissenters, 
the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. He j^JJjjJ* 
accompanied the imperial camp to Kashmir, and he is at tkedis- 
one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious jjjj? 1 "® ° f 
guide of the Mughal, and at another as involved in diffi- UI18ir ' 
culties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he should have disbursed to his troops. He 
had, too, a multitude of followers, and his passion for the 
chase, and fancied independence as a teacher of men, may 
have led him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court. 
The empeTor was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjun had 
never been paid, and Har Gobind was placed as a prisoner is im- 
on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the faithful P ri s° n « d » 
Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues or the real 
merits of their leader. They flocked to Gwalior, and bowed 
themselves before the walls which restrained their perse- 
cuted Guru, till at last the prince, moved, perhaps, as much and re- 
by superstition as by pity, released him from confinement. 2 lease<i - 

On the death of Jahanglr in 1628, Har Gobind continued Jahanglr 
in the employ of the Muhammadan Government, but he Jjjj®?* 
appears soon to have been led into a course of armed resist- Gobind en- 
ance to the imperial officers in the Punjab. A disciple war- 
brought some valuable horses from Turkestan ; they were fare, 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, and one was con- 
ferred as a gift on the Kazl or Judge of Lahore. The Guru 

1 See Appendix IX. 

3 Cf. the Dabistan, li. 273, 274, and Forater, Travels, i. 298, 299. 
But the journey to Kashmir, and the controversy with Muhammadan 
saints or Mullas, are givon on the authority of the native chronicles. 
Muhsin Fani represents Har Gobind to have been imprisoned for 
twelve years, and Forster attributes his release to the intervention 
of a Muhammadan leader, who had originally induced him to submit 
to the emperor. 

The Emperor Jahanglr, in his Memoirs, gives more than one 
instance of his credulity and superstitious reverence for reputed 
saints and magicians. See particularly his Mcmoiis, p. 129, &c.> 
where his visit to a worker of wonders is narrated. 
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1606-45. recovered this one animal by pretending to purchase it ; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was further roused by the 
abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Muhammadans 
his favourite concubine, who had become enamoured of the 
Guru. Other things may have rendered Har Gobind ob- 
noxious, and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his followers. He was assailed by one Mukhlis Khan, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsar, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afterwards a Sikh, a converted robber, stole two of the 
emperor's prune horses from Lahore, and the Guru was 
again attacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
Har Gobind was routed and its leaders slain. Har Gobind now deemed 
the wastes ** P ru <* ent to retire for a time to the wastes of Bhatinda, 
of Hanana. south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and 
taePun ab° s P eedil y returne d to the Punjab, only, however, to become 
e unja . en g a g C( j in fr^g^ contentions. The mother of one Painda 
Khan, who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, 
had been the nurse of Har Gobind, and the Guru had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother, Painda Khan was moved 
to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the Guru's 
eldest son, which had flown to his house by chance : he 
was taxed with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Guru, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Har Gobind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Painda Khan was fixed upon as a suitable 
Slays in leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but the warlike 
Pamda 6 a P 0S ^ e s * ew t * ie fri en d of his youth with his own hand, and 
Khan, lna proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
friend. furiously upon the Guru ; but he warded the blow and 
laid the man dead at his feet, exclaiming, 6 Not so, but thus, 
is the sword used ' ; an observation from which the author 
of the Dabistdn draws the inference ' that Har Gobind 
struck not in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; 
for the function of a Guru is to teach V 

1 See the Dabivtan, ii. 275 ; but native accounts, Sikh and Muham- 
madan, have boon mainly followed in narrating tho sequence of ovonts. 
Compare, however, tho Ddb%sUm 9 ii. 28 for tho seizure of horaos 
belonging to 'a disciple of tho Guru. 
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Har Gobind appears to have had other difficulties and 1606-45. 
adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to have been 
reduced to great straits ; but the Sikhs always rallied 
round him, his religious reputation increased daily, and 
immediately before his death he was visited by a famous 
saint of the ancient Persian faith. 1 He died in peace in Death of 
1645, at KIratpur on the Sutlej, a place bestowed upon him j£ ^ Ild 
by the hill chief of Kahlur, and the veneration of his 
followers took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajput s e lf- 
convert threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, sacrifice of 
and walked several paces till he died at the feet of his 0 n his pyre, 
master. A Jat disciple did the same, and others, wrought 
upon by these examples, were ready to follow, when Har 
Rai, the succeeding Guru, interfered and forbade them. 2 

During the ministry of Har Gobind, the Sikhs increased £ f h g^ y 
greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjun, and the forius a 
armed system of his son, had already formed them into JJjgjjJ^ 
a kind of separate state within the empire. The Guru was, ment ^J^. 
perhaps, not unconscious of his latent influence, when he in the 
played with the credulity or rebuked the vanity of his ^P 116, 
Muhammadan friend. 6 A Raja of the north ', said he, fi has Some anec- 
sent an ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, and HajGo- 
the name and parentage of its king. I was astonished that bind, 
he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord 
of the ascendant, Jahangir.' 3 But during his busy life he 

\ The Dabist&n, ii. 280. 

8 This is related on the authority of the Dabisttin, ii. 280, 281. Har 
Gobind' s death is also given agreeably to the text of the Dabist&n as 
having occurred on the 3rd Mohurrum, 1055 Hijn, or on the 19th Feb. , 
a. d, 1645. Malcolm, tiketcJi, p. 37, and Forster, Travels, i. 299, give 
a. d. 1044 as the exact or probable date, obviously from regarding 
1701 Sambat (which Malcolm also quotes) as identical throughout, 
instead of for about the first nine months only, with A. r>. 1644, an 
error which may similarly apply to several conversions of dates in 
this history. The manuscript accounts consulted place the Guru's 
death variously in a. d. 1637, 1638, and 1639 ; but they lean to tfie 
middle term. All, however, must be too early, as Muhsin Fa-ni 
(Dubi8tan,ii.281) says he saw Har Gobind in A. D. 1643. Har Gobind's 
birth is placed by the native accounts in tho early part of 1652 Sambat, 
corresponding with the middle of A. D, 1595. 

3 See tho Ddbistau, ii. 276, 277. The friend being Muhsin Fani 
himself. The story perhaps shows that the Sikh truly considered 
the Muhammadan to be a gossiping and somewhat credulous person. 
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1606-45. never forgot his genuine character, and always styled him- 
self 6 Nanak in deference to the firm belief of the Sikhs, 
that the soul of their great teacher animated each of his 
successors. 1 So far as Har Gobind knew or thought of 

Hisphilo- philosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 

views** 1 the P eriod : God » hc said * is one ' and tlie worfd is an 
illusion, an appearance without a reality; or he would 

adopt the more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe 

as composing the one Being. But such reflections did not 

occupy his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of 

a Brahman that if the world was the same as God, he, the 

Guru, was one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a 

laugh only from the tolerant Har Gobind. 3 That he thought 

conscience and understanding our only divine guides, may 

probably be inferred from his reply to one who declared 

the marriage of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by 

the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, said he, it woul&be 

impossible for man to accomplish it. 3 His contempt Tor 

idolatry, and his occasional wide departure from the mild 

and conciliatory ways of Nanak, may be judged from the 

following anecdote : One of his followers smote the nose 

oil an image ; the several neighbouring chiefs complained 

to the Guru, who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; the 

culprit denied the act, but said ironically, that if the god 

bore witness against him, he would die willingly. * Oh, 

fool ! 9 said the Rajas, 6 how should the god speak ? ' 6 It 

is plain answered the Sikh, ' who is the fool ; if the god 

cannot save his own head, how will he avail you ? 1 4 

HarRai Gurdit, the eldest son of Har Gobind, had acquired 

GTirG 6 ?^ a lligl1 re P utation J but lie died before his father, leaving 

The dates would rather point to Shah Julian as the emperor alluded 
to than Jahanglr, as given parenthetically in the translated text of 
the Dabiatan. Jahanglr died in A. d. 1028, and Muhsin Fam's acquain- 
tance with Har Gobind appears not tojbavo taken place till towards 
the last years of the Guru's life, or till after a. d. 1040. 
1 Cf . the Ditbistaib, ii. 281. 2 Of. the Uabistan, li. 277, 270, 280. 

3 The Dubistan, ii. 280. [Oiecro seems to have almost aw high an 
opinion of the functions .of conscience. It points out to us, ho says, 
without Diviuo assistance, the difference between virtue and vice. 
(Nature oftJiG Gods, Francldin's translation, p, 21&)— J. JD. C] 

4 The Dabistan, ii. 270. * " 
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two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostleship. 1 Har 1645-61. 
Rai, the new Guru, remained at KIratpur for a time, until 
the march of Lroops to reduce the Kahlur Raja to obedience 
induced him Lo remove eastward into the district of Sarmor. 2 
There he also remained in peace until he was induced, in 
1658-9, to take part, of a nature not distinctly laid down, Becomes a 
with Dara Shikoh, in the struggle between him and his j^t^a. 
brothers for the empire of India. Dara failed, his adherents 
became rebels, and Har Rai had to surrender his elder son 
as a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and the. favour of the politic Aurangzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father. 5 But 
the end of Har Rai was at hand, and he died at Kiratpur in Dies a.d. 
the year 1661. 4 His ministry was mild, yet such as won 1661 ' 

1 For some allusions to Gurdit or Gurditta, see the Dabistan, ii.281, 
282. His memory is yet fondly preserved, and many anecdotes are 
current of his personal strength and dexterity. His tomb is at 
Kiratpur, on the Sutlcj, and it has now become a place of pilgrimage. 
In connexion with his death, a story is told, which at least serves to 
mark the aversion of the Sikh teachers to claim the obedience of the 
multitude by an assumption of miraculous powers a Gurditta had 
raised a slaughtered cow to life, on the prayer, some say, of a poor 
man the owner, and his father was displeased that he should so en- 
deavour to glorify himself. "Gurditta said that as a life was required 
by God, and as he had withheld one, ho would yield his own ; where- 
upon he lay down and gave up his spirit. A similar story is told of 
Atal Rai, the youngest son of Har Gobind, who had raised the child 
of a sorrowing widow to life. His father reproved him, saying, 
Gurus should display their powers in purity of doctrine and holiness 
of living. Tho youth, or child as some say, replied as Gurditta had 
done, and died. His tomb is in Amritsar, and is likewise a place 
deemed sacred. 

Gurditta's younger son was named Dhirmal, and his descendants 
are still to be found at Kartarpur, in the Jullundur Doab. 

2 See the Dabistan, ii. 282. The place meant seems to be Taksal or 
Tangsal, near the present British station of KaBauli to the northward 
of Ambala. * 

Tho important work of Muhsin Fani brings down tho history of the 
Sikhs to this point only. 

3 The Guru's leaning towards Dara is given on tho authority of 
native accounts only, but it is highly probable in itself, considering 
Dara's personal oharacter and religious principles. 

4 The authorities mostly agree as to the date of Har Rai's death, 
but onojiccount pi aces it in a, d. 1 0f»2. Tho Guru's birth is differently 
placed in 1628 and 1C29. 
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1061-74. for him general respect ; and many of the 6 Bhais or 
brethren, the descendants of the chosen companions of a 
Guru, trace their descent to one disciple or other distin- 
guished by Har Rai. 1 Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect 
more than ordinary precision, had their origin during the 
peaceful supremacy of this GurG, 2 
Har Ki- Har Rai left two sons, Ram Rai, about fifteen, and Har 
cped!?™ 0 " Keshan, about six years of age ; but the elder was the off- 
lGfil.' spring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Har Rai is further said to have declared the younger 
his successor. The disputes between the partisans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to the emperor. Aurangzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Guru, as some accounts have 
it, but the more cherished tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child's instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Har Kishan to be indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognized as head of the Sikhs : but before 
the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
Dips 10G4. small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that place. 3 

1 Of these Bhai Bhagtu, the founder of the Kaithal family, useful 
partisans of Lord Lake,but now reduced £o comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British system of escheat, was one of the 
best known. Dharam Singh, the ancestor of the respectable Bluns 
of Bagrian, a place between the Sutloj and Jumna, was likewise a 
follower of Har Rai. 

Nowadays the title of Bhai is in practice frequently given to any 
Sikh of eminent sanctity, whether his ancestor were the companion 
of a Guru or not. The Bodis and Sodhis, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their tribes, or the Bedis call themselves 
Biiba or father, and the Sodhis sometimes arrogate to themselves the 
title of Guru, as the representatives of Gobind and Bam Das. 

2 Of those sects the Suthns or the Suthra-Shahis are the best known. 
Their founder was one Sucha, a Brahman, and they have a sVJuin or 
dem, or place under the walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Of . Wilson, 
An. Rett , xvii. 230.) The name, or designation, means simply the 
pure. Another follower of Har "Rai was a Khattri trader, named 
Fattu, who got the title, or adopted tho name of Bhai P'hiru, and who, 
according to tho belief of somo people, became the real founder of 
the Udasis. 

8 Ct Malcolm, Slvtoh, p. 38, and Forstor, Travels, i. 299. One 
native account places Har Kishan's death in a. d. lGGfi, but lfiG4 
seems tho preferable date. His birth took placo in a. d. 1656. 
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When Har Kishan was about to expire, he is stated to 1604-75. 
have signified that his successor would be found in the T ^Bar 
village of Baltala, near Goindwal, on the BeSs river. In hadur 
this village there were many of Har Gobind's relatives, and JJ^q^ 
his son, Tegh Bahadur, after many wanderings and a long 1664. 
sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up his residence 
at the same place. Ram Rai continued to assert his claims, Ram Eai 
but he never formed a large party, and Tegh Bahadur was Jjs P daims 
generally acknowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The 
son of Har Gobind was rejoiced, but he said he was un- 
worthy to wear his father's sword, and in a short time his 
supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Rai, and perhaps by his own sus- 
picious proceedings. 1 He was summoned to Delhi as a pre- 
tender to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he 
had found a listener in the chief of Jaipur ; the Rajput 
advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather went on 
pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal. 2 Tegh 

1 Cf., generally, Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38 ; Forster, Travels, i. 299 ; 
and Browne's India Tracts,ii- 3, 4. Tegh Bahadur's refusal to wear the 
sword of his father is given, however, on the authority of manuscript 
native accounts, whichlikowise furnish a story, showing the particular 
act which led to his recognition as Guru. A follower of the sect, named 
Makhan Sah (or Shah), who was passing through Bakala, wished to 
make an offoring to the Guru of his faith, but he was perplexed by the 
number of claimants. His offering was to be 525 rupees in all, but the 
amount was known to him alone, and he silently resolved to give a 
rupee to each, and*to hail him as Guru who should (from intuition) 
claim the remainder. Tegh Bahadur demanded the balance, and so on. 

2 Forster and Malcolm, who follow native Indian accounts, both 
give Jai Singh as the name of the prince who countenanced Tegh 
Bahadur, and who went to Bengal on an expedition ; but one manu- 
script account refers to Bir Singh as the friendly chief. Tod (Rajaa- 
ttetn, ii. 355) says Ram Singh, the son of the first Jai Singh, went to 
Assam, but he is silent about his actions. It is not unusual in India 
to talk of eminent men as living, although long since dead, as a Sikh 
will now say he is Ranjit Singh's soldier ; and it is probable that Ram 
Singh was nominally forgotten, owing to the fame of his father, tho 
' Mirza Raja', and even that the Sikh chroniclers of the early part of 
the last century confounded the first with the second of the name, 
their contemporary Sawai Jai Singh, the noted astronomer and patron 
of the learned. Malcolm [Sketch, p. 39), who, perhaps, copies Forster 
(Travels, i. 299, 300), says Tegh Bahadur was, at this time, imprisoned 
for two years. 
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l664r-75. Bahadur accompanied the Raja to the eastward. He again 
TeghBaha- resi ' dc< * for a time at Patna, but afterwards joined the army, 
dm retires to bring success, says the chronicler, to the expedition 
'^Bengal a g ainst the c hiefs of Assam. He meditated on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, and he is stated to have convinced the 
heart of the Raja of Kamrup, and to have nmde him u 
believer in his mission. 1 
TeghBaha- After a time Tegh Bahadur returned to the Punjab, and 
tumsto bough* a piece of ground, now known as Makhdwal, on the 
thePunjab. banks of the Sutlej, and close to Kxratpur, the chosen resi- 
dence of his father. But the hostility and the influence of 
Ram Rai still pursued him, and Lbc ordinary Sikli accounts 
represent him, a pious and innocent instructor of men, as 
once more arraigned at Delhi in the character of a criminal ; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Bahadur followed tin* 
example of his father with unequal footsteps, and that , 
ofviolence^ cll00sin £ for his haunts the wastes between Hfmsi and the 
andis^on- Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder, 

aB^OT^t* 0 " 1 a Way ' imlced ' tha,t rendere d him not unpopular with 
tfihl a the peasantry. He is further credibly represented to have 
leagued with a Muhammadan zealot, named Adam Hfili/., 
and to have levied contributions upon rich Hindus, while 
his confederate did the same upon wealthy Mnsalmans. 
They gave a ready asylum to all fugitives, and their power 
interfered with the prosperity of the country ; the imperial 
troops marched against them, and they were at last, de- 
feated and made prisoners. The Muhammadan saint w:is 
banished, but Aurangzcb determined that the Sikh should 
be put to death, 2 

When Tegh Bahadur was on his way to Delhi, he sen! 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
Har Gobind, he hailed him as the Guru of the Sikhs, He 
told him he was himself being led to death, lie counselled 
him not to leave his body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined 

1 Those last two clauses nro almost wholly on the authority of a 
manuscript Gurmukhl summary of Tegh Bahadur's life. 

The author of tho Hiar vl Mrtakhmn (i. 1 12, 1 1,1) mentions these 
predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of Tegh Bahadur, and tho 
ordinary manuscript compilations ndmit that such ehanres wro 
made, but deprecate a belief in them. ft, r Makhowftl the (lurfi in 
said to have paid 500 rupees to tho Raja of Kahlflr. 
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upon him the necessity and the merit of revenge. At Delhi, 1064-75. 
the story continues, he was summoned before the emperor, 
and half- insultingly, half - credulously, told to exhibit 
miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission. 
Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord ; yet he would do one thing, he would write 
a charm, and the sword should fall harmless on the neck 
around which it was hung. He placed it around his own 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner : a blow 
severed it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, * Sir dia, Sirr na 
dia,'— he had given his head but not his secret ; his life 
was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still re- 
mained in the world. Such is the narrative of a rude and 
wonder-loving people ; yet it is more certain that Tegh TV*h 
Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that the p^u? 1 " 
stern and bigoted AuTangzeb had the body of the unbeliever death, 
publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi, 1 i<,7r ' # 

Tegh Bahadur seems to have been of a character hard T'tfu Halifl- 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of t£i£nn^ 
his father and the lofty mind of his son. Yet his own influent*, 
example powerfully aided in making the disciples of Nanak 
a martial as well as a devotional people. His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the bearer of his arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the priestly spirit ; and, indeed, 

1 AH the accounts agree that Tegh Bahadur was ignominiously put 
to death- Tho end of the year a. i>. 1075— an Mannar is BometimoH 
given as tho month— aeoms tho most certain dato of his oxooution. 
His birth is differently placed in a. jo. 1012 and 1021. [it was on this 
occasion that tho famous prophecy on the ultimate sovereignty of tho 
white race in Delhi is said to have boon uttered (though some modern 
critics consider it a lator invention). 4 1 boo', ho said dauntlessly to 
tho emperor, • a power rising in tho West which will sweep your 
empire into tho dust.' HiB body was quartered and hung before tho 
city gates ; but tho &khs novor forgot his prophotic words, They 
have accounted largely for Sikh loyalty to British rule ; and they 
were on tho lips of the gallant Punjab regiment* before Delhi in 1857 
when at last they avenged in blood tho martyrdom of their leader 
(Rawlinaon, Indian Historical Studies, p. 177, and Macauliffo, vol. i. 
Preface, pp. xiii-xviii and vol, iv, 381). The story is related by two 
Sikh authors,— Ed.] 

f 
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KI75-1708. about this lime the Sikh (iurfls eume to talk of t hemsclves, 

Tlu'tillV anc * i0 ^ ct n *# linIWl * >v tn<, * r followers us * Suchcha Pfid- 
'Trui- shahs', or as * veritable kings \ meaning perhaps, that they 
plilfl tSlu' £ (>vtirn0(l by just, influence and not by the foree of arms, or 
Uurfw. that they guided men to salvation, while others eont rolled 
their worldly actions. But the expression eould tie adapted 
to any circumstances, and its inystie application seems to 
have preyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Mughal 
princes, while it illustrates the assertion of an intelligent 
Muhammadan writer, that Tegh Bahadur, hernial the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereign power. 1 
MoMml When Tegh Bahadur was put to death, his onh son was 
t ( , \\ lVs ' in his fifteenth year. The violent end and the last injunction 

°' tl10 ln,lrt y r ** ura nm< * e 11 "MpttiWKm on the mind 
s up, of Gobind, and in brooding over his own loss and the Allien 
condition of Ins country, he became the irreconcilable foe 
of the Muhamuiiichin name, and conceived the noble idea 
of moulding the. vanquished Hindus into n new and aspiring 
people. But Cobind was yet young, the government was 
suspicious of his followers, and aunong the Sikhs themselves 
there were parties inimical to the son of Tegh Bahadur, 
His friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated body 
of the departed Guru was recovered by the '/.cnl and dex- 
terity of some humble disciples, 5 * and that the son himself 
performed the funeral rites ho essential to the welfare of the 
living and the peace of the dead. Gohiud was placed in 

1 Haiyid (Hiuliuti llumiiu. the author of the ,Vtor ut tfutulhonn 
(i. 1 12), in tho writer referred to. 

Hrowno, in his Indut Truck (ii. 2, :*), and who useK h r«impiUti«»a, 
attributes Aurangzub's resolution to put Tegh Bahndtir to death, to 
his assumption of the character of a * true king \ and to hi* one of the 
title of 4 Bahadur', expremivc of valmir, birth, arid <iignity. The 
Own", in tho narrative referred to, disavows alt rlaiui to mitac-ulou* 
powors. For some remarks on the term * Kaehrha {'Arialudi \ sue 
Appendix Xlfl. 

Tegh llahddur'* objeetioiw to wear his father's sword, and Urn 
injunction to ruvun-nco hot arrows, thai ih, tu heed what the Iwarer 
of them should say, are given on native authority. 

* Oortain men of the unoli-uo and doHpitwd caste of Sweeper* were 
dtys^uhed to Delhi to bring away the dls^m*! Ihoh* of Tegh Itaha- 
dur, and it is mud they partly owed their sui-eem to flic exertions of 
that MakhanHhah, who had hwu tho Hint to hail t he drremwHl a«Uuro. 
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retirement amid the lower hills on either side of the Jumna, 1675-1708. 

and for a series of years he occupied himself in hunting the Butlives i n 

tiger and wild boar, in acquiring a knowledge of the Persian retirement 

language, and in storing his mind with those ancient legends for several 

which describe the mythic glories of his race. 1 ycars * 

In this obscurity Gobind remained perhaps twenty Gobind'H 

years ; 2 but his youthful promise gathered round him the character 

disciples of Nanak, he was acknowledged as the head of the ( uiv°">pt*d. 
Sikhs, the adherents of Ham Rai declined into a sect of 
dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 
with a high sense of the Guru's superiority and a vague 

dread of his ambition. But Gobind ever dwelt upon the Heri*8»Ives 

fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurangzeb ; {J^ "toS ' y " 

study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of system of 

the world had matured his judgement, and, under the on^tbai- 

mixed impulse of avenging his own and his country's in«th«Mu- 

wrongs, he resolved upon awakening his followers to a new fljffh^i 

life, and upon giving precision and aim to the broad and power, 

general institutions of Nanak. In the heart of a powerful OobinclVi 

empire he set himself to the task of subverting it, and ,^ifofiv/-»i^ 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire/ 1 



1 The accounts mostly agree as to this seclusion and occupation of 
Gobind during his early manhood ; but Ftaster (TYatwfc, i. 301) and 
also some Ourmukhl accounts, state that ho was taken to Patna in 
the first instanco, and that ho lived there for some timo before ho 
retired to the Srlnagar hills, 

a The period is nowhere definitely given by Kuglinh or Indian 
writers ; but from a comparison of dates and circumstances, it seems 
probable that Gobind did not take upon himself a new ami social 
character as a teacher of men until about the thirty-fifth year, or 
until the year 1095 of Christ. A Sikh author, indeed, quoted by 
Malcolm {Sketch, p. 180, note) makes Uobind's reforms date from 
a. x>« 1696 ; but contradictorily one or more of Gobind's sayings or 
writings are made to date about the same period from the south of 
India, whither ho proceeded only just before his death. 

8 The ordinary accounts represent Gobind, as they represent his 
grandfather, to have been mainly moved to wage war against Muham- 
madans by a desire of avenging the death of his parent. It would bo 
unreasonable to dony to Gobind the merit of other motives likewise ; 
but, doubtless, the fierce feeling in question strongly impelled him 
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1675-1708. Gobind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; 

but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscru- 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, he 
resented the tyranny which endangered his own life, and 
he believed the time had come for another teacher to arouse 
the latent energies of the human will. His memory was 
filled with the deeds of primaeval seers and heroes ; his 
imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world, and his mind was not perhaps 
untinged with a superstitious behef in his own earthly 
and mode destiny. 1 In an extant and authentic composition, 8 ho 
of present- traces his mortal descent to ancient kings, and he extolw 



mission, the piety of his immediate parents which rendered them 
acceptable to God. But his own unembodied soul, he says, 
reposed in bliss, wrapt in meditation, and it murmured 
that it should appear on earth even as the chosen messenger 
of the Lord— the inheritor of the spirit of Nanak, trans* 

in the prosecution of his lofty and comprehensive design. Tho HenU- 
ment is indeed common to all times and places ; it is as common in 
the present Indian as it was in tho ancient European world ; awl 
even the ' most Christian of poets ' has used it without rebuku to 
justify the anger of a shade in Hades, and his own sympathy us a 
mortal man yet dwelling in tho world ; 



' Oh guide beloved I 
His violent death yet unavenged, said I, 
By any who are partners in his shame 
Made him contemptuous ; therefore, as T think, 
He passed me speechless by, and doing so 
Hath made mo more compassionate his fate.' 

Dante, IleU, xxix. Cory's translation, 
1 The persuasion of being moved by something more than the mero 
human will and reason, does not necessarily imply delusion or in- 
sanity in the ordinary sense of the term, and the belief is every whuro 
traceable as one of the phenomena of * mind both in the creation 
of the poet and in the recorded experience of actual life. Thus tho 
reader will remember tho ' unaccustomed spirit 9 of Romeo, and tho 
' rebuked genius ' of Macbeth, as well as the ' star * of Napoleon ; 
and ho will call to mind tho ' martial transports ' of Ajax infusnd by 
Neptune, as well as tho * daomon 9 of Socrates and tho * inspiration 1 
of the holy men of Israel. 

* The ViMtr Natah, or Wondrous Tale, which forms a portion of 
the Daswin Padshah ha Granth, or Book of tho Tenth King. 
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mitted to him as one lamp imparts its flame to another. 1 1075-1708 
He describes how the ' Daityas * had been vainly sent to 
reprove the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding 
fc Devtas' procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brahma and Vishnu. How the Siddhs had established 
divers sects, how Gorakhnath and Hamanand introduced 
other modes, and how Muhammad had required men to 
repeat his own name when beseeching the Almighty. Each 
perversely, continues Gobind, established ways of his own 
and misled the world, but he himself had come to declare 
a perfect faith, to extend virtue, and to destroy evil. Thus, The , 
he said, had he been manifested, but he was only as other SSSfwoSi 0 * 
men, the servant of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders held to 
of creation, and whosoever worshipped him as the Lord SSflKliw 
should assuredly btirn in everlasting flame. The practices disprorwa- 
of Muhammadans and Hindus he declared to be of no avail, {j^j^in 
the reading of Korfms and Puriins was all in vain, and the voudwnfixl. 
votaries of idols and the worshippers of the dead could Tim U>pvin\ 
never attain to bliss. God, he said, was not to be found JJ^SJi"^ 
in texts or in modes, but in humility and sincerity. 9 reform* 

Such is Gobind'H mode of presenting his mission ; but ^IJJ* t,m 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously Na'nafc* 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. He is stated 
to have performed the most mist ere devotions at the fane 
of the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the 
hill named Naina, and to have asked how in the olden times 

1 Tlio reader will uoutrast what Virgil says of the shade of Homo's 
' groat emperor \ with the devoted Quietism of the fndian rnformer : 
c There mighty (faesar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised power,' 

Amrid, vi. 

He will also call to mind the sentiment of Milton, whieh (he more 
ardent, ( lohind has greatly heightened. 

' He asked, but all the heavenly quire stood mute, 
And silonee was in heaven : on man's l>ehalf, 
Patron or intoreesMor none appeared.* 
Until CUiriHt himself said-- 

* Aeeount ine man, I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to then 
Kreely put off.*- fttrndittr font, iii. 
a Of. the extracts given by Maleolm from t he Vicfutt Nutak {MMch, 
\h 173, &<!.). 
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167&-1708. the heroic Arjun transpierced multitudes with an arrow. 

He was told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He invited from Benares a Brahman of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Vcdas, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the Hwn, or burnt offering. He is told 
that the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, and 
that, undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. 
The Gurfl, terror-struck, could but advance his sword, as 
if in salutation to the dread appearance. The goddess 
touched it in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, 
an axe of iron, was seen amid the flames. The sign was 
declared to be propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice 
incomplete, and Gobind must die himself, or devote to 
death one dear to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. 
The Guru smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accom- 
plish in this world, and that his father's spirit was still 
unappeased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them : twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates went 
satisfied. 1 

Thepria- Gobind is next represented, to have again assembled 
cSiated by his followers > and made known to them the great objects 
Gobind. of his mission. A new faith had been declared, and hencc- 
•Baaisa 1 forth the 6KnSlsa, > the savcd or liberated, 2 should alone 
Old forms P revaiL God must ^ e worshipped in trutlrfulness ami 
useless. sincerity, but no material resemblance must degrade the 
God is one. Omnipotent ; the Lord could only be beheld by the eye 

1 This legend is given with several variations, and on« may \w soon 
in Malcolm (Sketch, p. 53, note) and another m Macgrogor's HiHtory 
of the Sikhs (i. 71). Perhaps tho true origin of tho myth is to 1m> 
found in Gobind's roputod vision during sleep of tho groat gcxlctaw* 
(Malcolm, p. 187.) Tho occurrence is placed in tho year a. i>. 1 WW. 
(Malcolm, Sketch, p. 80.) 

a Khalsa, or KhlHsa, is of Arabic derivation, and has ouch original 
or secondary meanings as pure, special, froo, &c. It is commonly 
used in India to denote the immediate territories of any chief or state 
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of faith in the general body of the Khalsa. 1 All, he said, 
must become as one ; the lowest were equal with the 
highest ; caste must be forgotten ; they must accept the 
6 Pahul * or initiation from him, 2 and the four races must 
eat as one out of one vessel. The Turks must be destroyed, 
and the graves of those called saints neglected. The ways 
of the Hindus must be abandoned, their temples viewed 
as holy and their rivers looked upon as sacred ; the Brah- 
man's thread must be broken ; by means of the Khalsa 
alone could salvation be attained. They must surrender 
themselves wholly to theiT faith and to htm their guide. 
Their wor.ds must be ' Kritnash, Kulnash, Dharmnash, 
Karmnash,' the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. * Do thus,' said Gobind, 4 and the 
world is yours.' 3 Many Brahman and Kshattriya followers 
murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; they re- 
minded Gobind of their devotion and services, and asked 
that they also should be allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, 
and offer up prayers in the temple of Aniritsur. The nuir- 
murings of the twice-born increased, and many took their 
departure, but Gobind exclaimed that the lowly should be 
raised, and that hereafter tlye despised should dwell next 
to himself. 4 Gobind then poured water into a vessel and 

as distinguished from tho lands of tributaries and feudal followers 
Khalsa can thus bo hold either to denote the kingdom of Oobind, or 
that tho Hikhs aro tho chosen people. 

1 This assurance iri given in the Jtahot Namoh, or Huh* of hifo of 
Ciobind, which, however, is not included in t he Orant/u In the same 
composition he says, or is held to have said, that the believer who 
wishes to see the Uuru shall hehold him in the Khalsa. 

Those who object to sueh similitudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind aftor precision, should remember that Abelard likened the 
Trinity to a syllogism with its three terms ; and that Wallis, with 
admitted orthodoxy, compared the Godhead to a mathematical cube 
with its three dimensions. (Baylo's Dictionary, art. * Abelard \) 

* Pahul (pronounced nearly as /WZ), means literally a gate, a door, 
and thonco initiation. The word may have the same origin as tho 
Greek itv\ 17. 

0 Tho text gives the substance and usually the very words of the 
numerous accounts to the same purport. (Of, also Malcolm, Hkatrk, 
pp. MH, lfil.) 

* (Jhurhas, or men of the Sweeper caste, brought away the* remains 
of Tegh Bahadur from Delhi, as has been mentioned [ante , p. «U note). 
Many of that despised, but not oppressed race, have adopted tho 
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1675-1708, stirred it with the sacrificial axe, or with the sword ren- 
dered divine by the touch of the goddess. Ilis wife passed 
by, as it were by chance, bearing confections of livi- kinds : 
he hailed the omen as propitious, for the coining of woman 
denoted an offspring to the Khalsa numerous as the leaves 

or h initi hUl ° f the for * St ' He min fi led the s,1 # urs with the wafer, ami 
ticmtfShn thcn tinkled a portion of it upon five faithful diseiple*, 
SiSffhf a Brahman > a Kshattriya, ami three Sfidras. He hailed 
s ■ them as 'Singhs', and declared them to be the Kiiiilsa. 
He himself received from them the 4 Palm! • of his faith, 
and became' Gobind Singh, Haying, ihat hereafter, when- 

& w f 2??t in ^ ^"iah, «nd thry are emniiirutly known am lUiitfli- 
rnota&ikhB. Xmujyfiar in a term applied iuthe KfijpfiU nhmit IMlu 
who have become MuhamumdanH; hut in Malwa the predatnrv 
.Hindu liajputH aro uimilarly HtylocI, peril*.)* from /^rr;iX% a pour mmi, 
in opposition to Jfeiw, one of high degree. Ranghrhota wetiw limn 
rather a diminutive of Uang«har than a derivative of r«»w (enUnir) «h 
commonly understood. The Kanghrheta Kikhs art. sometime* m>lnl 
Maxtotit, or of the (Muhammadan) faith, from the ciminmlunrr that 
tno converts from Islam aro ho culled, and that many Sim i«r,» 
throughout India have boeomo MuhammadnnH. 
[ThoBO MazhahiH in tho part, have proved themselves, mid me ui f 1h> 

IS?^ fclm<> ' c ?f tn, V 1< Iv « nwl Tho Pioneer n-jrimenti. 

^rd, J2nd, ,i4th -into whiuh they aw recruited luu« a proud 
El ^ t,n 2T IU . man J wm l»to»- Mr. Candler, in an art/. lr „i 
*feeftimtf« Ma#<imt«, September IMM, observes: 'The &imn\ 
reluctant* of the low ; aasto Hindu to elevate himself Uv U-mw 

i : Swe( H^eaHt< S w ; Te W .h,,n,e<I bythe KMIm iiff al.mr «|,e» 

their religion promised them existed in theory ndhrr Umu tn fat 

H?»T ? wf™ ftS ftnt,0Mt, «'«* the* Keepers, enjovnl mimm* 
Hindus. They were debarred from alt privileges and u ere . »t 
time, excluded from the army.' 

A«T T ^ i ' ° Til °y havo tttk<m io »BH»mtwlry mid hi v e n 

wnuona i^yttllpur.' (C'r<wfM ) .R n | 

In a ltwwn to tho A«Hi m „t iiiH|iiriti(? tl«. Himii K wit it n n,.w l.h. 

strike «Iw Mdfl '. (Hw Mal.,.1,,,, ,V^,A. p. 74, iwi . K I, lu 
roforenno to AurangziiJi, Jmt t Iw Haying ih Lit ribiiti'il t ' > < JniJ tintk>r 
vanoua oiroumetauces by diff«K.„t ftuthow.) ' ' 
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ever five Sikhs should be assembled together, there he also 1675-170S. 
would be present. 1 ~~ 
Gobind thus abolished social distinctions, 3 and took away The visible 
from his followers each ancient solace of superstition ; but S^Ubm* 
he felt that he must engage the heart as well as satisfy the Singhs. 
reason, and that he must give the Sikhs some common 
bonds of union which should remind the weak of their new 
life, and add fervour to the devotion of the sincere. They 
should have one form of initiation, he said, the sprinkling Lustraiiou 
of water by five of the faithful ; 3 they should worship the Jg^J^,, 
One Invisible God ; they should honour the memory of for Nfinak. 
NSnakandof his transanimate successors;* their watchword 
should be, Hail Guru! 5 but they should revere and bow to Th* weda- 
nought visible save the Granth, the book of their belief.* JJail Gun'i ! 

1 Tho Brahman novitiate is stated to have been an inhabitant of 
the ftccoan, and the Kshattriya of tho Punjab ; one Sudra, a Jhin- 
war (Kahar), was of Jaganiith, tho second, a J at, waB of Hastiniipur, 
and tho third, a Ghhimbaor doth printer, was of Dwarka in Gujrat. 

Jfor the declaration about live Sikhs forming a congregation, or 
about tho assembly of five men ensuring tho presence or tho grace of 
the Guru, cf. Malcolm, tiMch, p. 180. [Five is also the numl»cr of 
tho necessary attributes of the true follower of Gobind Singh, 
viz- Kes, Khanda, Kangha, Kara, Kach— long hair, dagger, comb, 
bangle, brooches. — Wn/] 

Gobind had originally tho cognomen, or titular name, of 4 Kai \ 
one in common use among Hindus, and largely adopted under tho 
variation of ' Kao * by the military Marilthiis ; but on declaring tho 
comprehensive nature of his reform, tho Guru adopted for himself 
and followers tho distinctive appellation of 1 Singh \ meaning literally 
a J ion, and metaphorically u champion or warrior. It is the most 
common of the distinctive names in use among Rajputs, and it is now 
the invariable termination of every proper name among the disciples 
of Gobind. It is sometimes used alone, us Kb an is used among the 
Muhammadans, to denote pre-eminence. Thus Sikh chiefs would 
talk of Ban jit Singh, as ordinary Sikhs willtalk of their own immedi- 
ate leadors, as tho ' Singh Sahib \ almost equivalent to * Sir King 1 , 
or ' Sir Knight \ in Knglish. Strangers likewise often address any 
Sikh respectfully as * Singhji 



4 The use of the word ' transnnimate ' may perhaps bo allowed. 
The Sikh belief in the descent of the individual spirit of Nilnak upon 
each of his suocoHsors, is compared by Gobind in the Vichitr Naktk 
to the imparting of flame from one lamp to anothor. 
6 See Appendix XIL 

• Obeisance to the Oranik alone is inculcated in the Kahat Nama 



a See Appendix X» 
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1075-1706 . They should bathe, from time to time, in Ilia |km>1 of 
TTiwhom Anmtsar ; their locks should remain unshorn ; they should 
IcHiks; tho all name themselves * Singhs \ or soldiers, and of material 
sS«h- things they should devote their Unite* energies to at eel alone. 1 
atwi (Wo- Arms should dignify their person ; they should be ever 
tionto waging war, an<i great would be his merit who fought in 
annu. the van, who slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
overcome. He cut off the three sects of dissenters from all 
intercourse: the Dhirmalis, who had laboured to destroy 
Arjun ; the Ham Kais, who hud compassed the death of 
his father ; and the Masandis, who had resisted his own 
authority. He denounced the 4 shaven \ meaning, perhaps, 
all Muhammadans and Hindus; and for no reason which 
bears clearly on the worldly scope of his mission, he held up 
to reprobation those slaves of a perverse custom, who 
impiously take the lives of their infant daughters, 1 

Gobind had achieved one victory, he had made himself 
master of the imagination of his followers ; but a more 
laborious task remained, the destruction of the empire of 
unbelieving oppressors. He had established the KhiiKu, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindu delusion and 
Muhammadan error ; he had confounded Mrs and MiiIIhh, 
Sfldhs and Pandits, but he had yet to vanquish the armies 
of a great emperor, ami to subdue the multitudes whose 
faith he Impugned. The design of Gobind may seem Mild 
and senseless to those accustomed to consider the firm sway 
and regular policy of ancient Home, and who daily witness 
the power ami resources of the well-ordered governments 
Tlwdm- of modem Kurope. Hut the extensive empire* of the Hast, 
cwiOitillnoC m °' HemMmrbarism in the West, have never been based 
tho Mughal on the sober convictions of a numerous f>copIc, ; they ha\c 
wTiWo- * >eon mere ( fyntt»ties of single tribes, rendered triumphant 
hind ro- by the rapid development of warlike energy, and by the 
IwSut!' comprehensive genius of eminent leaders. Haec has suc- 
ceeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus did with Iris 
Persians and Charlemagne with his Franks, Bfthar l>cgaii 

or Utile of Life of (Johind, and ho cndi'iivourcd to guard against Mag 
himself made an olijctit of future idoUtry, hy dcniitineing (in Mh» 
Vichitr Ntttok) all who should regard hint us a god. 
* Hee Appendix XIII. 3 Appends XIV, 
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and Akbar completed with a few Tartars their personal 1676-1708. 
followers. The Mughals had even a less firm hold of empire 
than the Achaemenides or the Carlovingians ; the devoted 
clansmen of Babar were not numerous, his son was driven 
from his throne, and Akbar became the master of India as Akbar. 
much by political sagacity, and the generous sympathy of 
his nature, as by military enterprise and the courage of his 
partisans. He perceived the want of the times, and his 
commanding genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Muhammadans and Hindus, of 
Rajputs, Turks, and Pathans. At the end of fifty years he 
left his heir a broad and well-regulated dominion ; yet one 
son of Jahangir contested the empire with his father, and 
Sh§.h Jahan first saw his children waging war with one 
another for the possession of the crown which he himself 
still wore, and at length became the prisoner of the ablest 
and most successful of the combatants. Aurangzcb ever Aurangzeb. 
feared the influence of his own example : his temper was 
cold ; his policy towards Muhammadans was one of sus- 
picion, while his* bigotry and persecutions rendered him 
hateful to his Hindu subjects. In his old age his wearied 
spirit could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him : yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the last, and the hollowncss of his sway 
was not apparent to the careless observer until he was laid 
in his grave. The. empire of the Mughals wanted political 
fusion, and its fair degree of administrative order and 
subordination was vitiated by the doubt which hung about 
the succession. 1 It comprised a number of petty states 
which rendered an unwilling obedience to the sovereign 
power ; it was also studded over with feudal retainers, and 
all these hereditary princes and mercenary * JagTrdars ' were 

1 Notwithstanding thin defect, the English thomsolves have yot to 
do much boforo they can establish a system which shall last bo long 
and work ho well as Akbar's organization of Pargana Chaudxis and 
Qanungos, who may Iki likonod to hereditary county sheriffs, and 
registers of landed property and holdings. The objectionable heredi- 
tary law wan modified in practice by the adoption of the most able 
or the most u pright as the representative of the family. [A somewhat 
pessimistic statement viewing the way in which modern administra- 
tors have dealt with the land question,— Ed.] 
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1675-1708. ever ready to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the central 
government. They considered then, as they do now, that 
a monarch exercised sway for his own interests only, with- 
out reference to the general welfare of the country ; no 
public opinion of an intelligent people systematically 
governed controlled them, and applause always awaited 
the successful aspirant to power. Akbar did something to 
remove this antagonism between the rulers and the ruk'd, 
but his successors were less wise than himself, and religions 
discontent was soon added to the love of political inde- 
pendence. The southern portions of India, too, were at 
this time recent conquests, and Aurangzcb had been long 
absent, 1 hopelessly endeavouring to consolidate his sway in 
that distant quarter. The Himalayas had scarcely been 
penetrated by the Mughals, except in the direction of 
Kashmir, and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 

Sivaji the amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Sivaijf 
ara a * had roused the slumbering spirit of the Maratha tribes. He 
had converted rude herdsmen into successful soldiers, and 
had become a territorial chief in the very neighbourhood of 

Gum the emperor. Gobind added religious fervour to warlike 

Gobmd. temper, and his design of founding a kingdom of Jiits upon 
the waning glories of Aurangzcb's dominion does not 
appear to have been idly conceived or rashly undertaken. 

( haw ld f S Yet ** is not easy t0 place the aetions of Gobind in duo 
SctiyeV order ' or t0 un<lcrstancl th c particular object of each of his 
ESbc^S 1 ' Proceedings. He is stated by a credible Muhammadaa 
1695? author to have organized his followers into troops and band*, 
and to have placed them under the command of trust- 
worthy disciples. 3 He appears to have entertained a body 
of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of fortune, 3 
and it is certain that he established two or three forts along 

p A reference to the conquest by Aurangzcb of tho kingdom of 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687). Jfrom 1681 to his death in 17U7 
the Emperor was almost incessantly engaged in a Hories of campaign* 
against these kingdoms and the rising power of tho MttrathaH. - • 
En.] 

2 Star %l Mutakharin, v 113. 

3 The Maratha histories show that HivfijI likewise hired bands of 
Pathans, who had lost service in tho declining kingdom of liijamir, 
(Grant Buff, ttwt. of the Marathas, i. 165. ) 
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the skirts of the hills between the Sutlej and Jumna. He 167o-it^ 
had a post at Paunta in the Kirda vale near Nahan, a place Hismili- 
long afterwards the scene of a severe struggle between the tar y P oat8 » 
Gurkhas and the English. He had likewise a retreat at and leagues 
Anandpur-Makhowal, which had been established by his S^softho 
father, 1 and a third at Chamkaur, fairly in the plains and Lower 
lower down the Sutlej than the chosen haunt of Tegh Himalayas. 
Bahadur. He had thus got strongholds which secured him 
against any attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would 
next seem to have endeavoured to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half-independent chiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to esta- 
blish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
serve as the basis of his operations against the Mughal Hisinflu- 
government. As a religious teacher he drew contributions JSigious 
and procured followers from all parts of India, but as a teacher, 
leader he perceived the necessity of a military pivot, and as 
a rebel he was not insensible to the value of a seeure retreat. 

Gobind has himself described the several actions in which Gobind 
he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally. 8 His $JthSio 
pictures are animated ; they are of some value as historical 5Jj*jL°^ 
records, and their sequence seems more probable than that Mtiagarh. 
of any other narrative. His iirst contest was with his old 
friend the chief of Nahan, aided by the Raja of Hindfir, to 
whom he had given offence, and by the mercenary Pathaiis 
in his own service, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may 
have hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Gobind and the plunder of his establishments* But the 
Gurfli was victorious, some of the Pathun leaders fell, and 
Gobind. slew the young warrior, Hurl Ohand of Naiagarh, 

1 Anandpur is situated close to Makhow&I. Tho first nnmo was 
given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhow&l, as 
distinguished from tho abode of his father, and it signified tho place 
of happiness. A knoll, with a seat upon it, 1b hero pointed out, whence 
it is said Gobind was wont to discharge an arrow a coss and a quarter 
—about a milo and two-thirds Knglish, the Punjabi coss being small. 

» Namely, in tho Vichitr Nalak, already quoted an a portion of 
tho Booond (Mmth. Tho (JurU Milan, by Sukha Bingh, corroborates 
Gobind'a account, and adds many details* Malcolm (Sketch, p. 68,&c. ) 
may I«j referred to for translations of somo portions of tho Vichitr 
Natak bearing on tho period, but Malcolm's own general narrativoof 
tho events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate. 
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1075-170 8. with his own hand. The (iiiru nevertheless deemed it 
Aids Oh" I )nK ^* wt t° i»n>vc to the Sutlej ; he strengthened Anuudpur, 
Kftja of and became the ally of HhTm ('hand of Kuldur, who was in 
othwSil rosiHtaaco 10 tlU! ini I H ' riaI authorities of Kid Knngra. Tin: 
ogairurt. the Muhammadan commander was joined by various hill chiefs, 

tStK*" 1 ,)ut m fcnc ou< * uc waH nMltt?< ^ ,m< * < 'hand's rebellion 

Hi'cmod justified by success. A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says (tohind, he punished such of his followers hn 
were lukewarm or disorderly. Hut the aid which he rendered 
to the chief of Kuhlur was not forgotten, and a body of 
Muhaimuadan troops made an unsuccessful attack upon his 
position. Again an imperial commander took the Held, 
partly to coerce Gobind, and partly to reduce the hill rajas, 
who, profiting by the example of Blum ('hand, had refused 
to pay thoir usual tribute* A desultory warfare ensued ; 
Home attempts at accommodation were made by the hill 
chiefs, but these were broken off, and the. expedition *nded 
in the rout of the Muhammadnns* 
(febimft The success of (Jobind, for all wtts attributed to him, 
SxStTilI?* CttUHC(1 tlu * MuhummndaiiK some, anxiety, and his designs 
mtimirium appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
«hM, ml ion<ll y < ll,l »»** ( J tlie imperial aid against one who announced 
oaiwoWi himself as the True King. Auraug'/eb directed t he governors 
2 Pur of Lahore and Sirhind to march against the* (hirfi, and it was 
Mxlntv, rumoured that the emperor's son, ISahildur Shah, would 
iwS? "hnnelf take the field in their support. 1 Unbind was stir* 
Uobind »*. roun<I ' l(1 ut Anandpur by the forces of the empire* Hi* own 
(inert to resolution was equal to any emergency, but numliers of 
Anwulimr. * llH fo,!< > W(, ^«^rted him. He eursed them in tins worldand 
" in the world to come, and other* who wavered he caused to 
renounce their faith, and then dismissed them with igim- 

* Malcolm (ttkttch, \u 00, note) nays that thin alluHion would place 
the warfare in a. \u 1701, tm Hahfwhir Nhuh wits At that time mt\l 
from tha Dtwscan toward* Kabul, Hf»mo Sikh traditions, indeed, reprn- 
aorit (iobind us having ginned the goodwill of, or ah they put it, ** 
having shown favour to, Bahadur tthfvh ; and < iobind himself, in elm 
Vichitr NaM t says that a son of the emperor cmiie to nupprfniN tho 
di«turhan«08, hut no name in given. N'cdthcr <Um Mr. Ktphtimtoim 
(Utitory, ii. CM) Hpwify Bahadur Shah ; and, indeed, he merely 
warns to <!onj(ioturi3 that a prince of the blood, who wrm went to put 
down ditfturbanoes near MulUn, was rov\\y employed atfainut th» 
SiWwnoarHirhind. 
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miny. But his difficulties increased, desertions continued 1675-1708. 

to take place, and at last he found himself at the head of no 

more than forty devoted followers. His mother, his wives, His 

and his two youngest children effected their escape to 25e»pos*tottt 

Sirhind, but the boys were there betrayed to the Muhamma- are subse- 

dans and put to death. 1 The faithful forty said they were &Xatl* Ut 

ready to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 

to recall his curse upon their weaker-hearted brethren, and 

to restore to them the hope of salvation. Gobind said that 

his wrath would not endure. But he still clung to temporal 

success ; the fort of Chamkaur remained in his possession, lie 1iwlh«U 

and he fled during the night and reached the place in safety, ohamkaur. 

At Chamkaur Gobind was again besieged.* lie was called GoWll ,i 
upon to surrender his person and to renounce his faith, but escape 
Ajlt Singh, his son, indignantly silenced the bearer of the £22 # r,hain " 
message. The troops pressed upon the Sikhs ; the Guru 1705^0. 
was himself every where present, but his two surviving sous 
fell before his eyes, and his little band was nearly destroyed, 
lie at lasL resolved upon escape, and taking advantage of 
a dark night, he threaded his way to the outskirts of the 
camp, but there he was recognized and stopped by two 
Pathilns. These men, it is said, had in former times received 
kindness at the hands of the Guru, and they now assisted 
him in reaching the town of Hahlolpur, where he trusted his 
person to a third follower of Islam, one PIr Muhammad, 
with whom it is further said the GurQ had once studied the 
Koran. Here he ate food from Muhammadans, and declared 
that such might be done by Sikhs under pressing circum- 
stances, lie further disguised himself in the blue dress of 
a Musulman Dervish, and speedily reached the wastes of 
Bhatinda. His diseiples again rallied round him, and he riuccwHO*. 
succeeded in repulsing his pursuers at a place since called ^JJJSJjJ 

alMukUar; 




1 The most detailed account of this murder of Gobind** children 
is given in Browne'* India Tructt, iu <*» 7. 

» At Chamkaur, in one of the towers of the small brick fort, is still 
shown the tenth of a distinguished warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper 
casto, named .Jlwan Hingh, who fell during the siege. The bastion 
itself is known m that of the Martyr. A temple now stands whoro 
Ajlt Ningh and Jujhar Hhigh, the eldest sons of Gobind, are reputed 
to have fallen. 

Goliad's defeat and flight are placed by the Bikhs in a, d. 1705-0. 
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1675-1708. 4 Muktsar \ or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his 
md restg flight to Dam-Dama, or the Breathing Place, half way 
at Dam- between Hansi and Ferozepore ; the imperial authorities 
?e^? a ' bought his strength sufficiently broken, and they did not 
Bhatmda. follow him further into a parched and barren country. 
Gobind At Dam-Dama- Gobind remained for sonic time, and he 
S» "^WWr 0CCU P* e< * himself in composing the supplemental Granth> 
Natak. Z1 ft the Book of the Tenth King 9 , to rouse the energies and 
sustain the hopes of the faithful. This comprises the 
Vichitr Natak, or 'Wondrous Tale', the only historical 
portion of either Granth, and which he concludes by a hymn 
in praise of God, who had ever assisted him. He would, he 
says, make known in another book the things which he had 
himself accomplished, the glories of the Lord which he had 
witnessed, and his recollections or visions of his antecedent 
existence. All he had done, he said, had been done with the 
aid of the Almighty ; and to 6 Loh \ or the mysterious 
Summoned virtue of iron, he attributed his preservation. While thus 
zeb to^SsT livu ig in retirement, messengers arrived to summon him to 
presence, the emperor's presence ; but Gobind replied to Aurangsseb 
in a series of parables admonitory of kings, partly in which, 
and partly in a letter which accompanied them, he remon- 
strates rather than humbles himself. He denounces the 
wrath of God upon the monarch, rather than deprecates the 
Belies to imperial anger against himself he tells the emperor Hint 
perorin a he puts no trust in him, and that the 6 Kh&Lsa * will avenge 
denunciar him. He refers to Nanak's religious reform, and he briefly 
tory strain. aUudes tQ ^ death q{ ftnd Qf Bah|U|l|p- Jk 

* describes his own wrongs and his childless condition. He 

was, as one without earthly link, patiently awaiting death, 
and fearing none but the sole Emperor, the King of KingH. 
Nor, said he, are the prayers of the poor ineffectual ; and 
on the day of reckoning it would be seen how the emperor 
would justify his manifold cruelties and oppressions. The 
Guru was again desired to repair to Aurang'/Kib's prescnee, 
and he really appears to have proceeded to the south some 
' time before the aged monarch was removed by death. 1 

1 In this narrative of Gobind's warlike actions, reference has bairn 
mainly had to the Vichitr Natak of the Guru, to the Ouru JHk* of 
Sukha Singh, and to the ordinary modern conflations in Persian and 
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Aurangzcb died in the beginning of 1707, and his eldest 1676-1708. 

son, liahudur Shah, hastened from Kabul to secure the 7 

succession. He vanquished and slew one brother near Agra, d^md* 
and, marching to the south, he defeated a second, Kiim- ?^ dut 
bakhsh, who died of his wounds. While engaged in this cneds, 
last campaign, Bahadur Shah summoned Gobind to his 1707 -' 
camp. The Guru went ; he was treated with respect, and Gobil ^ 
he received a military command in the valley of the Goda- FKuth ° 
vari. The emperor perhaps thought that the leader of o f India, 
insurrectionary Jats might be usefully employed in opposing ^^J* 10 
rebellious Marathas, and Gobind perhaps saw in the imperial iSviti. 
service a ready way of disarming suspicion and of re- 
organising his followers. 1 At Dam-I)ama he had again 
denounced evil upon all who should thenceforward desert 
Jiim ; in the south he selected the daring Banda as an 
instrument, and the Sikhs speedily reappeared in over- 
whelming force upon the banks of the Sutlej. But Gobind's 
race was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve aught 
more in person, lie had engaged the services of an Afghan, 
half-adventurer, half-merchant, and he had procured from 
him a considerable number of horses/ 2 The merchant, or 
servant, pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 

(hirmukhi; transcripts, imjxirfeot apparently, of some of which 
latter have boon put into Mnglish by Or* Maegrcuror {History ofUte 
Mkh» t pp. 711-09). 

1 The tiikh writox'H soma unanimous in giving to their great teacher 
a military command in the Doooan, while Homo recent Muhammadan 
compilers assert that he died at Patna. Hut the liberal conduct of 
Bahadur Hhah is eonlirmod by the contemporary historian, Khali 
Khan, who states that ho received rank in the Mughal army (Bee 
Elphmatono, Ni*t. of Inditt t ii. JMMS note), and it is in a degree cor- 
roborated by the undoubted faet of the UunTs death on the banks of 
the Godavari. The traditions preserved at Nader give Kartik, 1705 
(Wambat), or towards the end of a. o. 1703, an the date of Gobind's 
arrival at that place. 

8 It would bo curious to traeo how far India was colonized in the 
interval of great invasions by potty Afghan and Turkoman leaders, 
who defrayed their first or occasional expenses by the sale of horses. 
Tradition represents that both tho destroyer of M&nikiala in the 
Punjab, and the founder of Bhatnair in Hari&na, were emigrants ho 
circumstanced ; and Amir Khan, the recent Indian adventurer, was 
similarly reduced to sell his steeds for food. (Memoir* of Amir 
Khan, p. 10,) 

o 
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Iii7f>-1708. oflarge sums duo to him. Impatient with delay, !■«- used an 
angry gesture, and his mut tennis of vhdener provoked 
Gobind to strike him dead. The body of the slain Put ban 
was removed and buried, and his family seemed reeonetled 
to the fate of it.s head. Hut his sons nursed their revenue, 
and awaited an opportunity of fullMing it. They stieeeeded 
Unbind in stealing upon the Guru's retirement, and stubbed hint 
wounded uiorLally when asleep or unguarded, Go bind sprang up 
ix.HMns.Hins, and the assassins were seized ; but a Mirdonic* smile played 
upon their features, and they justified their net of retribu- 
tion. The Guru heard : he renieiubered the fate of their 
father, and he perhaps ealled to mind his omii unavenged 
parent, lie said to the youths that they had done well, and 
he directed that they should be released uninjured*' The 
expiring Guru was childless, and the assembled disciples 
asked in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when he was no more. Gobitid hade 
them he of good cheer ; the appointed Ten had indeed ful- 
aiul dios, filled their mission, but he was about to deliver the Khalsa 
AivivSm U * ** oc ** t,lc never-dying, 4 He who wishes to behold the 
hmmismon Guru, let him search the (imuth of Nat ink. The Guru will 
luhil mill tiw * ,I! with lh<> Khfilsa ; be fum and be faithful : %there\er 
thn hVilaa live Sikhs are gathered together there will I also be present,** 
to hi* eont- 

lfo!l <l *" 1 ^ * n,nu,,on aremiiitrt narrate the ilr.it li of Gtdund »* git en tit 
the text, hut with slight different e« of uVuit, wloh- itoine ,tdd thiil the 
willow of tho Hhtin hit linn runt infinity uiged heritoimtuxeek o-u ngr. 
Many aeemuifH, ami eM|ieeiiiUy tin we by Muhammad/net, lik'-wi** 
represent Goltind to hate Jteionie deninged hi Ium tmnd, and a Mh.ry 
told by «<ime Sikh writers giten a decree (if eoiuiteunut r to me h a 
belief. They May that the heart of the Guru inclined toward* the 
youthM whow* father he hud ttlain, thai he win* wont tn play aunph- 
juries «f nkill with them, nnd thnt he took opportunities iif mm id 
eating upon them the merit of revenge* mi if he whm hiimwlf went* of 
life, ami wished to fall hy their hamln. The Smr ut Mmkhmn 
(i. 1 M) simply says that Gohind died (if grief en at count of the Um* 
of bin ehildren. (Cf. Maleolm, NbUh* p. 7i>, *r. s and Hlphhuilnjie, 
lliniury, ii. filM.) The accounts new furniwhed hy the priest* of the 
temple at Nader, repreHent the uiw ivvimmn of the Garft to have tieen 
the gramlHnn (if the Pallida Khan, idain hy liar Guhind. and they do 
not give hint any further eaiwn of quarrel with Guhind himself,' 

a Much in the uHual aorount given of the tiunVs dying iiijinirtbifiit ; 
and the belief that Goblnd eoiiHummnted th« minion or dUj»<n»at ion 
of Nflnakfl een»M to have Is-en agreeable to the feelingn of the tinier, 
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Gobind was killed in 1708, at Nader, on the bunks of the l *^l 1 J iW ' 

Godavari. 1 He whs in his forty-eighth year, and if it be t] tt hituVH 

thought by any that his obscure end belied the promise of ••«■•! 

his whole* life, it shotdd be remembered that- ■- unnm nil 

'The hiiiicl of tiuin 
Ih hut a tartly servant of the brain, 
And follows, with its leaden diligence, 
The iiory stejw of fumy a 

that when Muhammad was at fugitive from Meeea, " the 
lance of an Arab might have changed the history of the 
world 3 and that the Achilles of poetry, the reflexion of 
truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the Myrmidon**, 
destined to a short life and immortal glory, met an end 
almost an base as that which he dreaded when struggling 
with Simois and Seamander ; and the heroic Ktchard, of 
eastern and western fame, whose whole soul was bent upon 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled his face in shame and 

while, it now forms a main article of faith. The mother, and one wife 
of Uobind, arc represented to have survived him some years ; hut 
oaoh, when dying, declared the CJurfiship to rest in the general hody 
of the Khalsa, and not in any one mortal ; and hence the Kikhs do not 
give sueh a designation even to the most revered of their holy men, 
their highest religious title being * Bhai \ literally * toother \ lint 
corresponding in significance with the Knglish term 1 elder '. 

1 (Jobind is stated to have hvim horn in the month of l*oh, IT IH 
(Kamlsit), which may he the end of A, tu If MM or beginning of 
and all aeeounts agree in placing his death ahout the middle of 17W> 
(Sarnhat), or towards tin* end of a, i>. 1708. 

At Nader there is a large religious cstahlishmcnt, partly supportetl 
hy the produce of landed estates, partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly hy sums levied annually, agreeably to the mode organised 
by Arjftn, The principal of the CKtahlishmput dispatches u |*einon to 
show his requisition to the faithful, and mil give act ording to their 
moans. Thus the common horsemen in the employ of ithopsl give 
a rupee and a quarter each a year, liesidcs ottering* on oeeasions of 
pilgrimage. 

Ranjlt Kingh sent considerable sums to Nadtir, but the buildings 
commenced with the means which he provided have net been com- 
pleted. 

Nader ih also calle<l Apehal*nagar> and in Southern and Central 
India it is termed pre-eminently * the (Jurfldwaru \ that is, * the house 
of the Gurus \ 

* Sir Marmadukz Maxmlt* a dramatic poem, Act iv, scene 0- 
8 Gibbon, Ikcline and Fttitofth* Homm jfrt/sfor, is, 8M». 
02 
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1708-16. sorrow that God's holy city should be left in the possession 
^ infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature grave. 1 Success is thus not 
always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but ho 
Anew effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
imposed P e °ple> and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
upon the for social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
Hindus * adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached 
by Nanak, Gobind saw what was yet vital, and he 
relumed it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses 
the whole Sikh people, and the impress of Gobind has not 
only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
but has operated materially and given amplitude to their 
physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtful- 
ness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and his 
persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity. 2 Notwith- 
standing these changes it has been usual to regard the Sikhs 
as essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are. so in language 
and everyday customs, for Gobind did not folLcr his 

1 For this story of the lion-like king, see Qibbon (Decline and Fall, 
xi. 143). See also Tumor's comparison of the character** of Achilles 
and Richard (History of England, p. 300), and Ilallam's assent to its 
superior justness relatively to his own parallel of the Cid and the 
English hero (Middle Ages, iii. 482). 

* ThiB physical change has hocn noticed by Sir Alexander IturncH 
(Travels,!, 285, andii. 39), by Elphinstono (History of India, ii. fi<M), 
andit also slightly struck Malcolm (Sketch, p. 129). Similarly a ehango 
of aspeot, as well as of dress, &c, may bo observed in the descendants 
of such members of Hindu families as became Muhammadans one or 
two centuries ago, and whose personal appearance may yet be readily 
compared with that of their undoubted Brahmanioal cousins in many 
parts of Malwa and Upper India. That Prichard (Physical IHhtory of 
Mankind, i. 183 and i. 191) notices no such change in the features, 
although ho does in the characters, of the Hottentots and Esquimaux 
who have been converted to Christianity, may either show that tho 
attention of our observers and inquirers has not been directed to 
the subject, or that the savages in question have ombracod a new 
faith with little of living ardour and absorbing enthusiasm. 
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disciples with political systems or codes of municipal laws ; 1708-16. 
yet, in religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are a j thQl fc 
wholly different from other Indians, and they are bound Sot fully 
together by a community of inward sentiment and of out- jy^ t0 
ward object unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension if an itS'"*' 
need not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars, 1 In « liull «- 
when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome 
misunderstood the spirit of those humble men who obtained 
a new life by baptism* Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the 
early Christians as a mere Jewish sect, they failed to per- 
ceive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has 
added dignity and purity to modern civilization. 8 

1 The author alludes chiefly to Professor H. H. Wilson, whoso 
learning and industry arc doing so much for Indian history. (Hoc 
Aritttie. Rewarchc*, xvii. 237, 238 ; and continuation of Mill's IIi«tort/ t 
viu 10 1, 102.) Malcolm holds similar views in one place (Nkrtrh, 
pp. 144, 148, 150), hut somewhat contradicts himself in another 
{Nkr.tchi p. 43). With these opinions, however, may he compared the 
more correct views of Klphinstone (IluiUtrj/ of India, ii, 502, and 
Sir Alexander Burnes (Trawl* f i. 284, 28l>), and also Major Hrowno's 
observation (India Trar.tH, ii. 4) that the Sikh doctrine bore tho same 
relation to the Hindu as the Protestant does to the Komish. 

1 See the Annate of Taciton, Murphy's translation ( hook xv, sect, 44, 
note lf>). Tacitus calls Christianity a dangerous superstition, and 
regards Ub professors as moved by * a sullen hatred of the whole 
human rneo'—tho .Judnie characteristic of the period. Suetonius 
talks of the Jv.wh raising disturbances in the reign of (Uaudius, at the 
instigation of ' one Ohnmtus', thus evidently mistaking tho whole of 
the facts, and further making a I^atin name, genuine indeed, but 
misapplied* of tho (J reek term for anointed. 

Again, tho obscure historian, Vopiscus, preserves a letter, written 
by tho Emperor Hadrian, in which the ( 'hristians are confounded with 
the adorers of Serapis, and in which tho bin/iopH are said to be espe- 
cially do voted to the worship of that strange* god, who was introduced 
into Kgypt by tho Ptolemies (Woddington, Ilintory of the. Church, 
p. J*7) ; and oven Eusebius himself did not properly distinguish 
between Christians and tho Kssouie Thorapoutao (Straws, Life of 
Jtjiuttt i. £M)4), although the latter formed essentially a more soot, or 
order, affecting asceticism and mystery. 

It is proper to add that Mr. Newman quoton tho descriptions of 
Tacitus and others as referring really to Christians and not to Jews 
(On tfw. Development of Christian Doctrine, p* 205, &«.)■ Ho may bo 
right, but tho grounds of his dissent from tho viows of preceding 
scholars are not given. 
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Banda, the chosen disciple of Gobind, was a native of the 
south of India, and an ascetic of the Bairiigi order ; 1 and 
the extent of the deceased Gurfi's preparations and means 
will be best understood from the narrative of the career of 
his followers, when his own commanding spirit was no more. 
The Sikhs gathered in numbers round Banda when lie 
reached the north-nvest, bearing with him the arrows of 
Gobind as the pledge of victory. Banda put to Might I lie 
Mughal authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and 
then attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindu betrayer and 
Musalman destroyer of Gobind\s children wen* themselves 
put to death by the avenging Sikhs. 3 Banda next established 
a stronghold below the hills of Kirmurv* he occupied the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna, and he laid waste 
the district of Saharanpur. 4 

Bahadur Shah, the emperor, had subdued his rebellious 
brother Kambakhsh, he had come to terms with the 
Marathas, and he was desirous of reducing the princes of 
Rajputana to their old dependence, when he heard of the 
defeat of his troops and the sack of his city by the hitherto 
unknown Banda. 5 He hastened towards the Punjab, and 

1 8omo accounts represent Itandn tohavelier'na«ativi<of Northern 
India, and tho writer, followed by Major Brown** ( India VW/^ii. itj, 
says ho was born in the Julhmdur I >oiib. 

'Banda' nignitioH thr /rfcrv, and Marfip Chand* the* author of tin* 
flur-Jtatnrmili, states thai the* liairfiw took tin* nam» or tit if whnt 
ho mot Gobind in the south, and found t hnt t lie jmwers of bin t at rlnry 
god Vishnu wore ineffectual in tho prewar* of tin* Hunt. Thtmr- 
forward, ho said, ho would be the slavo of ( lot rind , 

1 For several particulars, truo or fani'ihd,r««iatmj< to thr nipt tin- of 
Sirhind, see Browne, India TYurfe, ii. t>, Uh Hm also KIphtiistmiH, 
KiHtory of India, ii. Mff, Waair Khftn was rlearlv tin* tmmo of 
tho governor, and not Kanjdar Khan, an mentioned by Malmlm 
(Sketch, pp. 77, 78). Wazlr Khiin was indeed the * KaujdAr \ or itoh- 
tary commander in tho proving ami the wont in as often used an a 
proper name as to denote an office. 

* This was at Mukhlispur, near Hadowra, whleh lie* nort h eant front 
Amb&Ia, and it appears to be the 1 Uhgarh that is, t.tt^ iron or 
strong fort, of tho War vl M uMharin (i , U5). 

* Forster, Truve.U, i. 304. 

A/ * Of. Blphinstono, Ilitttorj/ of India, iU /Ml f and Porater, fta*fc, i. 
304. This was in a, n, 1709- 10, 
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he did not pause to enter his capital after his southern 
successes ; but in the meantime his generals had defeated 
a body of Sikhs near Panlpat, and Banria was surrounded in 
his new stronghold. A zealous convert, disguised like his 
leader, allowed himself to be captured during a sally of the 
hesieged, and Banda withdrew with all his followers. 1 After 
somtt successful skirmishes he established himself near 
.Fain nui in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fairest 
part of the Punjab under contribution, Bahadur Shah had 
by this time advanced to Lahore in person, and lie died 
there? in the month of February, 1712.* 

The death of the emperor brought on another contest for 
the throne. His eldest son, Jahandar Shall, retained power 
for a year, but in February 1713 he was defeated and put 
to death by his nephew Farrukhslyar. These commotions 
were favourable to the Sikhs ; they again became united 
and formidable, and they built for themselves a considerable 
fort, named Gurdiispur, between 1he Beas and Ravi. 8 The 
viceroy of Lahore marched against Banda, but he was 
defeated in,a pitched battle, and the Sikhs sent forward a 
party towards Sirhind, the governor of which, BayazTd Khun, 
advanced to oppose them. A fanatic crept under his tent 
and mortally wounded him ; the Muhammadans dispersed, 
but. the city does not seem to have fallen a second time a 
prey to the exulting Sikhs. 4 The emperor now ordered 
AbduH Samad Khan, the governorof Kashmir, a Turani noble 
and a skilful general, to assume the command in the 1 Punjab, 
him! he sent to his aid some chosen troops from the eastward. 
AbduH Samad Khan brought with him some thousands of 
his own warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was nn 
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1 CI. Klphinstono, lliHtory, ii. fittO, and P«rHt«r, Travel*, i. :*()5. Tho 
ratal of tho dovoton wuh applauded without hoing pardonod by tho 
cimporor. 

» a. tho Mtr ul Mnmharin, u 109, 1 12. 

* Ourdoftpur in near Knl&naur, whwo Akbar wa* nalutod aa om* 
puror, and it appaarn to bo tho Lohgarh of tho ordinary aonouutn 
followed by KorHtor, Mahtolm, and other*. It now contains a mona- 
Htflry of Hiiraut Brahman*, who havo adopted many of tho Nikh modw 
and toneta. 

* Borne accounts nevertheless ropraHont Ilanda to have again 
ponMoeged himself of Sirhind. 
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1708-16. possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and falling 
upon the Sikh army he defeated it, after a fierce resistance 
on the part of Banda. The success was followed up, and 
Banda retreated from post to post, fighting valiantly and 
inflicting heavy losses on his victors ; but he was at length 
Banda compelled to shelter himself in the fort of Gurdaapur. He 
reduced 117 was closel y besieged ; nothing could be conveyed to him 
and taken from without ; and after consuming all his provisions, and 
A™°l7lb- eatin g horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was 
reduced to submit. 1 Some of the Sikhs were put to death, 
and their heads were borne on pikes before Banda and others 
as they were marched to Delhi with all the signs of ignominy 
usual* with bigots, and common among barbarous or lialf- 
civilized conquerors. 2 A hundred Sikhs were put to death 
daily, contending among themselves for priority of marl-yr- 
dom, and on the eighth day Banda himself was arraigned 
before his judges. A Muhammadan noble asked the ascotie 
from conviction, how one of his knowledge and under- 
standing could commit crimes which would dash him into 
hell ; but Banda answered that he had been as a mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
wicked, and that he was now receiving the meed of Ins own 
crimes against the Almighty, His son was placed upon his 
knees, a knife was put into his hands, and he waw required 
to take the life of his child. He did so, silent and unmoved ; 
deaiEat his own flesh was then torn with red-hot pincers, and amid 
Delhi. these torments he expired, his dark soul, say the Muhammu- 
dans, winging its way to the regions of the damned. 3 

1 Of, Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 79, 80; Forstor, Trawl*, i. JMM and nnU* ; 
and the Siar ulMutakharin, i. 116, 117. The ordinary accounts miikr* 
the Sikh army amount to 35,000 men (florster says 20,000) ; thoy aim 
detain Abdus Samada year at Lahoro before he undertook anything, 
and they bring down all the hill chiefs to his aid, both of which ciraum- 
stances are probable enough. 

2 SiarulMumhari7i,i.U$,120. Elphinatonot/Jw^ii.^^)?^)* 
quoting the contemporary Khafi Khan, says the prisoners amounted 
to 740. The Siar %l Mut&hharvn relates how the old mother of 
Bayazid Khan killed the assassin of her son, by letting fall a stone 
on his head, as he and the other prisoners wore being lod through the 
streets of Lahore. 

* Malcolm (Sketch, p. 82), who quotes the Siar ulMut&khxrin. The 
defeat and death of Banda are placed by the Siar ul Mnt&kharin 
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The memory of Banda is not held in much esteem by the 1708-16. 
Sikhs ; he appears to have been of a gloomy disposition, and The 
he was obeyed as an energetic and daring leader, without of Banda 
being able to engage the personal sympathies of his followers, 2J3f^ 
He did not perhaps comprehend the general nature of memory 
Nanak's and Gohind's reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism ™4red. 
possessed him, and he endeavoured to introduce changes 
into the modes and practices enjoined by these teachers, 
which should be more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindu notions. These unwise innovations and restric- 
tions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may 
have caused the memory of an able and enterprising leader 
to be generally neglected. 1 

After the death of Banda an active persecution was kept The Sikhs 
up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great {JJJShdJ 
and depressing. All who could be seized had to suffer death, pressed 
or to renounce their faith. A price, indeed, was put upon Jj^haf 
their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of prudence, Banda. 
or of vengeance, followed up, that many conformed to Hindu- 
ism ; others abandoned the outward signs of their belief, 
and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history for the period 
of a generation. 8 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith ttwapitu- 
bocome established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding lttUon ' 
principle to work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged Naxmfc. 
his little society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and 

(i. 100), by Orme {History, ii. 22), and apparently by ElphhiBtono 
(7/wfory, ii. 504), in tho year a. d. 171U ; but Jforotor {TravcU, L 
300 note) has tho date 1714. 

1 Of. Malcolm, AfafcA,pp. 83, 84. But Banda is sometimes styled 
Guru by Indians, at* in the Mar ul Mutakhari% (i. 114), and there is 
still an order of half -conf ormiot Sikhs which regards him as its founder. 
Banda, it is reported, wished to establish a soot of his own, saying 
that of Gobind could not endure ; and ho is further declared to have 
wished to change the exclamation or salutation, ' Wah Guru ke 
tfatoh I • which had been used or ordained by Gobind, into ' I'ateh 
DharamI' and 'Fatoh Darsan I • (Victory to faith I Viotory to the 
scot 1 ). Of. Malcolm, 8foMh t pp. 83, 84. 

* Of. Forater {Travel*, i. 312, 313), and Browne {India Tnwta, 
ii, 13), and also Maloolm {Sketch, pp. 85, 86). 
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1708-1716. Muhammadan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
AmarDSs. ^asis of reli g ious an< l moral purity; Amar Das preserved 
' the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists 
Arjun. or ascetics , ArjQn gave his increasing followers a written 
Har Go- rule of conduct and a civil organization ; Har Gobind added 
bind. the use 0 f arms an fl a military system ; and Gobind Singh 
Gobind bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
Smgh- inspired them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. No further legislation was re- 
quired ; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague 
feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. 
The operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be foreseen. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brahmanical doc- 
trines were most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Muhammadan belief. It has now come into contact with 
the civilization and Christianity of Europe, and the result 
can only be known to a distant posterity. 1 

x There are also elements of change within ftikhism itself, and <Hh> 
sent is everywhere a source of weakness and decay, although some- 
times it denotes a temporary increase of strength and energy. Nikh 
sects, at least of quiotists, arc already numerous, although the great 
development of the tonets of Guru Gobind has thrown other denoni illa- 
tions into the shado. Thus the prominent division into * Khulasn 
moaning 6 of Nanak \ and ' Khalsa', meaning ' of Gobind \ which is 
noticed by Forstor (TmveU, i. 309), is no longer in force. The former 
term, Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, while 
all claim membership with the Khalsa. Nevertheless, the peaceful 
Sikhs of the first teacher arc still to bo everywhere met with in the 
cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of the tenth king have 
become predominant in the Punjab, and have scattered themselves 
as soldiers from Kabul to the south of India. 



Note. — The reader is referred to Appendices I, II, TTI, ami IV 
for some account of the Orantha of the Sikhs, for some illustrations 
of principles and practices taken from the writings of the OurilM, and 
for abstracts of certain letters attributed to Nanak and Gobind, and 
which are descriptive of some views and modes of the Sikh people. 
Appendix V may also bo referred to for a list of some Sikh sects or 
denominations. 



CHAPTER IV 

THK ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE 
1716-64 

Decline of tho Mughal Empire — Gradual reappearance of the Sikhs — 
The Sikhs coerced by Mir Mannu, and persecuted by Taimur the 
won of Ahmad Shah — The Army of the ' Khalsa ' and the State 
of tho 1 Khalsa ' proclaimed to bo substantive Powers — Adina 
Beg Khan and the Marathas under Raghuba — Ahmad Shah's 
incursions and victories — Tho provinces of Sirhind and Lahore 
poHHOSsed in sovereignty by the Sikhs — The political organization 
of tho Sikhs an a feudal confederacy"— Tho Order of Akalis. 

AtiRANCizKB was the last of the nice of Taimur who pos- 1716-38. 
Kossed a gcniiiH for command , and in governing a large empire ^ 
of incoherent parts and conflicting principles, his weak sue- Mughal 
eesBorw had to lean upon the doubtful loyalty of selfish and JJ^JJq 0 dc 
jealous niiniHters, and to prolong a nominal rule by opposing chnes. 
insurrectionary subjects to rebellious dependents. Within ^^tho 
a generation Muhammadan adventurers had established Marathas, 
separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hyderabad ; &c - 
the Mar&thfi, Pcnhwfi had startled the Muslims of India by 
suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city, 1 and 
the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully hailed the long 
descended Muhammad Shilh as a brother Turk in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital.* The Afghan colonists of 
UohUkhand and the Hindu Jats of Bhartpur had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers, 3 and when 

1 This was in a. t>. 1737, when liaji Rao, tho Poshwa, made an 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi. (See Mlphinstono, History, ii. 609, 
and Urant Duff, //wfory of the, Mahrattaa, i. 533, 534.) 

* Hoe Nadir ShAh's letter to his Hon, relating his successful invasion 
of India. {Aniat/c HimeareheUt x, 545, 546.) 

* A valuable account of tho Hohillas may be found in Burster's 
Ttaw.k (i. 115, and tho public is indebted to the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee of Ixmdon for the memoirs of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
one of tho most eminent of their leaders. 

The Jats of Bhartpur and Dholpur,and of Hathras and other minor 
places, deserve a separate history. 
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the Persian conqueror departed with the spoils of Delhi, 1 
the government was weaker, ami society was more dis- 
organized, than when the fugitive Habar entered India in 
search of a throne worthy of his lineage and his personal 
merits. 

The weak- These commotions were favourable to tin- reappearance 
MiSittiti* 1 "* °^ llc * 4 l >r,,SK<M ' Kir * ; t'w* «Ii'h"KJili»«l rule of Abdns Samnd 
miuiiin in Lahore was vigorous, and. both under him and his weaker 
Jjlvou'r^ Hum ' SKor « a * m * ^khs comported themsrhes as peaceful 
u?\\i™ " subjects in their village's, or lurked in woods and vulh>s to 
y^ir'w °* ,tum a precarious livelihood as robbers. 1 The tracts of 
Kilnakmid (Jobind laid nevertheless taken root in the hearts- 
of ttu« pro] ilc ; the peasant mid the nieehnnir nursed their 
faith in secret, and the more ardent clung to the hope of 
ample revenue and speedy victor> . The departed l^nrfi had 
declared himself the last of the prophets: the hc)ic\c rs were 
without a temporal guide, and rude untutored men, aecus- 
tomed to defer to their teacher as dhine. wen* left to work 
their way to greatness, without an ordained method, and 
Thi»Sik1w witlicmt any other bond of union than the sinceril) of t!o ir 
kqilto- eonunon faith. The progress of the new religion, and the 
tK f7rvr!iir •wwn'lHiM-y of its votaries, had thus been trusted to the 
oHiudrbe- pregnancy of the truths annotmeed. and to the fitness of 
IwU n w i ut y mi muu i f ur t ti*-ir reception. The general acknow- 
ledgement of the most simple ami eomprehensive principle 
is HometimeK uncertain, and is usually slow and irregular, 
and thin fact should be held in view in considering the 
history of the Sikhs from the death off Johind to the present 
time. 

Th.-sildw During tfie invasion of Nftdir Shah, the Sikhs collected 
u7plul£ in mtM *«* |»luiuteml both the fttragglcrs v »f the 

ith, IVwun army and the wealthy iuhnlatauts who tied towards 
I7iW t». t j |e | (i ]| H <m t j |c nrHt » a pp mmw . P (l f f f Ktf * conqueror, or when 

the massacre at Delhi became generally known. 1 The 

« | Them* included the fmnmis peacock throne at Hhfth *hhw\ «ml 
the eelebrnted Hole bN'iu*. The NiiU«MpieM UinUxy of the Utter im ton 
well kimwn to need r«-|n<iitf«*ii. tin.l 

* He was likewise the mm of tlie cont|ttcror of Iforut*. Hi* mmv 
wan ZukitriyA Khiiu, and his title Khun Hnhadur, 

» Of. KorsterV Trui+l*, J. And ItrowneK imtin 7W/*, « J. 13. 

4 ftrowao, India 7W<*,ii. Ui, 14. Nadir Acquired faun the Muglm! 
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impunity which attended these efforts encouraged them to 1738-46. 
bolder attempts, and they began to visit Aniritsar openly 
instead of in secrecy and disguise. The Sikh horseman, says 
a Muhammadan author, might be seen riding at full gallop 
to pay his devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be 
slain, and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their way 
to that sacred place. 1 Some Sikhs next succeeded in estab- Establish 
lishing a small fort at Dalhwal on the Ravi, and they were Dalhwrd 01 
unknown or disregarded, until considerable numbers the Ravi; 
assembled and proceeded to levy contributions around 
Kminabad , which lies to the north of Lahore. The marauders 
were attacked, but the detachment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A larger force pursued and defeated at 
them ; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the persed " 
scene of their execution is now known as ' Shahld Ganj ', or W° u 9 



the place of martyrs, 2 It is further marked by the tomb of 
Bhai Taru Singh, who was required to cut his hair and to 
renounce his faith ; but the old companion of Guru Gobind 
would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol of his con- 
viction, and his real or pretended answer is preserved to the 
present day. The hair, the scalp, and the skull, said he, • 
have u mutual connexion ; the head of man is linked with 
life, and he was prepared to yield his breath with cheerfulness. 

The viccroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested Ahmad 
between the two sons of Zakariya Khan, the successor of f^^fj 
AbduH Hamad, who defeated Banda, The younger, Shah India, 
Nawaz Khan, displaced the elder, and to strengthen himself 174 7-8. 

cmjwror the provinces of Nindh and Kabul, and four districts of the 
provinua of Lahore, lyin# near tho Jholum river. 

SSakariya KMn, flon of Abdul Samael, was viceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

Tho defeat of tho Delhi sovereign, and Nadir's entry into the 
capital, took plauo on the 1 ;*th of February and early in March, 1739, 
rcwiKKitivuly, but wore not known in Loudon until tho Ut of Ootober, 
ho ulow wore tho uommunicattonB, and of so little importance was 
Delhi to KngUflhmcn, three generations ago. (Wade's Chronological 
liritinh lliatory, p. 417.) 

1 The author xh quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Sketch, p. 88. 

* Of. Browne, Jndia Tracts, ii. 13 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86 ; and 
Murray's RmjU Ninyh, by Prinsop, p. 4. Yahya Khan, tho older son 
of Hakarlya Khan, was governor of tho Punjab at tho time. 
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1717-8. in his usurpation, Ik 4 opened a eorrespondenee with Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, who became muster of Afghanistan (in the 
assassination of Nadir Shah* in June 17 17. The Durrani 
king soon collected round his standard numbers of the hardy 
tribes of Central Asia, who delight in distant inroads and 
successful rapine. lie necessarily looked to India as the 
most productive Held of conquest or incursion, and he could 
cloak his ambition under the double pretext of the tendered 
allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and of the favourable 
reception at Delhi of bin cneiirs, Nadir Shah's fugitive 
governor of Kabul. 1 Ahmad Shalt crossed the Indus : but 
the usurping viceroy of Lahore hud been taunted with his 
treason; generosity prevailed o\er policy, and lie resolved 
upon opposing the advance of thcAfghuiiH, IlewaHdcfcnted, 
and the Ahtlftli became master of the Punjab. The Shah 
pursued his march to Sirhiud, where he was met by the 
R>tir<* WaaTr of the declining empire. Sonic desultory skirmishing 
hVnd aiwiirt au< ^ im " morc rtwtaivfc "<dion place, but the result of 
hiiruKMKl hy the whole was so unfavourable to the imader that he pre* 
Mttrch klW * ^ip'tutcly reerossed the Punjab, and gave an opportunity 
17-18. to the watchful Sikhs of harassing his rear and of gaining 
confidence in their own prowess. The minister of Delhi was 
killed by a cannon ball during the short campaign, but the 
MirMuwm gallantry and the services of his sou, Mir Mttunu, bud been 

i^KJiuf mw ' , ^ nw,WH ' miil ^ ,rml,l " , viceroy of Lahore and 

* Mult&n, under the title of Mu?n-ul-mulk. s 
MirMwmu The ne.w governor was a man of vigour and uhilit), but 
"y^JJj'Jf" his object was rather to advance his own interests than to 
**nwIoyH serve the emperor j and in the administration of his pro- 
lulrtMtaa vim ' H nt * iHmM inxhi Ut "° ft*«'H«W »Hve those which he 
1U*k Khan, personally inspired. He Judiciously retained the services 
17 *. of two experienced tutu, Katira Mai and Adinu Heg Khan, 
the one as his immediate deputy, ami the other as the 
manager of the Jullundur Dofth. Uoth hail dealt skilfully 

* <'f. Miirmy'M HnnjU Singh, hy Prinmip, p, ii t ami Urowne, !wtm 
Tmrttt t i\, 15, Nusir Kluin. the governor, hesitstf d shout mnrryirw 
his daughter to Ahmud Shah, ow of niiuther rare, s* well as ntmut 
rumoring obedience to hint ns sotcrcijiii, <'f„ however, ftlpbliuitottc 
(Aemmiaf KMtul n i\,'2Hf>) t who umke* no mention t*f ihe#e isirUeulnrn. 

■ <*f. Klphiwaone, MthulJ'u iiNft, 2M, uml Murray 1 * Uanjit Simjh, 
pp. U K. 
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for the times with the insurrectionary Sikhs, who continued 1748. 

to press themselves more and more on the attention of their 

unloyal governors. 1 During the invasion of Ahmad Shah But the 

they had thrown up a fort close to Amritsar, called the appearand 

Ham Rauni, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, Jassasingh 

Jassa Singh Kalal, a brewer or distiller, who boldly pro- damis P the 

claimed the birth of a new power in the state — the ' Dal ' existence of 

of the ' Khalsa or army of the theocracy of ' Singhs \ a £ amy of 

As soon as Mir Mannu had established his authority, he the Khalsa. 

marched against the insurgents, captured their fort, dis- *^* t ^f" 

persed their troops, and took measures for the general §?kh^and 

preservation of good order, 3 His plans were interrupted by c°«ies to 

. , ij> j * j. i_- • . , terms with 

the rumoured approach of a second Afghan invasion ; he Ahmad 

marched to the Chcnab to repel the danger, and he dispatched Stan, who 

agents to the Durrani camp to avert it by promises and JruJeTthe 

concessions. Ahmad Shah's own rule was scarcely consoli- In $JV nd 

dated, he respected the ability of the youth who had 0 

checked him at Sirhind, and he retired across the Indus on 

the stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 

should be paid to him as they had been paid to Nadir Shah, 

from whom he pretended to derive his title.* 

Mir Mannu gained applause at Delhi for the success of his Mir A£a.nnu 

measures, but his ambition was justly dreaded by the Wazlr Ddhi by 1 

Safdar Jang, who knew his own designs on Oudh, and felt resisting 

that the example would not bo lout on the son of his pre- ^onm 



1 Kaura Mai was himself a follower of Nanak, without having 
adopted the tenets of Unbind. ( Korntor, TraveU, i. 314.) Acixha Beg 
Khan was appointed manager of the Jullundur Doab by Zakariya 
Khan, with orders to coerce the Sikhs after Nadir Shah's retirement. 
(Browne, India TructH, ii. 14.) 

* Of. Browne, India Tracta, ii. Hi, who gives Charaa Singh, Tuka 
Singh, and Kirwar Singh, a*» the confederates of Jassa Kalal. 

8 Both Kaura Mai and Adlna Beg, but especially the former, the 
one from predilection, and the other from policy, are understood to 
have dissuaded Mir Mannu from proceeding to extremities against the 
Sikhs. Of, Browne, Tractn, ii. 10, and Iforstor, Travels, i. 314, 315, 
327, 328, which latter, however, justly observes, that Mannu had 
objects in view of greater moment to himself than the suppression of 
an infant suet, 

* The Afghans state that Mir Mannu also became the Shah's tribu- 
tary for the whole of the Punjab, and, doubtloss, he promised anything 
to get the invader away and to be left alone. (Of. Elphinstono, Ktibv l f 
ii. S2HH, and Murray, Munjit tough, pp. 0, 10.) 
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1740-53. dccessor. It was prop< >scd to reduce his power by conferring 
the province of Multan on SImh Nuwav, Khan, whom Mir 
Maimu himself had supplanted in Lahore ; 1 hut Mannu 
had an accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of 
his own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kaura Mul, to 
resist the new governor. Shah Xuwux Khun was defeated 
and shun, and the elated vieeioy conferred the title of 
Maharaja on his successful follower," This \ irt mil inde- 
pendence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh disturbances, 
emboldened Minimi to persevere in his probably original 
design, and to withhold the promised tribute from Ahmad 
unit with- Shah. A pretence of demanding it was made, ami the 
liuWrmii P a y ,lu * nt 0 ** uI * arrears was offered, hut neither party felt thai 
Ahmwi the other could be trusted, and the Afghan king iiiarelied 
c^iMtu* * ,owan * K l-'iborc, Mnnuu made a show of meeting him on 
India* for the frontier, hut finally he took up an entrenched )tnsif ion 
tinu» Wrl ww< k' r w*11h °f (, '*y« * i,M l m * remained on the defen- 
Hive, the Ahdali might probably have been foiled, but, after 
AbrtAli a four months' beleaguer, he was tempted to risk an action. 
Laluw Kaura Mai was killed ; Adina Hcg scarcely exerted himself; 
17f>2, Mannu saw that a prolonged contest would be ruinous, and 
Mtti/iIr/r US nc prudently retired to the citadel and gave in bin adhesion 
hut retuiiiH to the conqueror. The Shah was satisfied with the surrender 
guv»'Hiorof °^ rt wMsMwable treasure and with the atme\atioii of Lahore 
ttmhmjuji, and Multan to his dominions, lie expressed his admiration 
April nr»2. 0 f ]vi unm ,* K H]»irit us a leader, ami etlieieney as a manager, 
and he continued him iin his own delegate in the new acquisi- 
tions 4 . The Shtlh took measures to bring Kashmir also under 
his sway, and then retired towards his native country,' 1 
Thi-Hiklw Thin Hccund capture of Lahore by strangers necessarily 
fi«Tr!^! I,V in W <^*-"«<1 1** administration of the province, ami the Sikhs, 
Htn-iiKili; ever ready to rise, again became troublesome ; bur Ad ma 
Beg found it advfoable at the time to <lo away with the 

1 Hny&tulla Khan, the younger mm of Kitkariytt Kluln, in itnted in 
local Mult An ehroiiiclcN to have held that nrovtme when NAdirMAh 
entered Shut, in 17M -10, to fairly settle awl mil due it, mid to hum 
then tendered his irilcauinee to the IVrmuu enwpieror, frmti *h(iui he 
reeeivwt the title of tthiih Nuwiu Khiui. 

* (If. Murray's HmijUHiuyh, p, 10. 

8 <,t Klplmwtone, Kitliut, ii. iJHH, ami Murray's Hanjil .VistfA, 
pp. 10, 13. 
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suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahore, and to 1752-6. 
the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasantry for 
purposes of his own- He was required to bring the Sikhs 
to order, for they had virtually possessed themselves of the* 
country lying between Amritsar and the hills. He fell but. are de- 
suddenly upon them during a day of festival at Makhowal, Adi^nJf?, 
and gave them a total defeat. But his object was still to be who never? 
thoughftheir friend, and he came to an understanding with ^Sihm 
them that their payment of their own rents should be nonii- favourable 
nal or limited, and their exactions from others moderate or A1> " 
systematic. He took also many of them into his pay ; one j^^p 
of the number being Jassa Singh, a carpenter, who after- carpentwr. 
ward* became a chief of consideration. 1 

MTr Mannu died a few months after the re-establishment MirMannu 
of his authority as the deputy of a new master. 8 His widow ant . 1 
succeeded in procuring the acknowledgement of his infant reamuwetl 
son an viceroy under her own guardianship, and she en- ^/J^} 1 "' 
deavonrcd to stand equally well with the court of Delhi and 1752.' 
with the Durrani king. She professed submission to both, 
and fthe betrothed her daughter to Ghttai-ud-dln, the grand- 
son of the first Nizam of the Deeean, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of OUdh as the minister of the enfeebled empire 
of India. 8 Hut the Wazir wished to recover a province for 
his sovereign, as well as to obtain a bride for himself* lie 
proceeded to Lahore and removed his enraged mother-in- 
law ; and the Punjab remained for a time under the nominal 
rule of Adinu Beg Khftn, until Ahmad Shah again marched Ahmad 
and made it his own. The Durrani king passed through 52urtj?inr 
Lahore in the winter of 1 755-0, leaving his son Taimfir under viwion. 
the tutelage of a chief, named Jahan Khan, as governor. ^^J**" 
The Shah likewise annexed Sirhiud to his territories, and vwnorof 
although he extended his pardon to (Jhaai-ud-dln personally, J^^|J}| ,, 
he did not return to Kandahar until he had plundered Delhi ud-Uaufa 

plamlaf- 

1 <tf. Browne, India Tract*, iL 17, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 82. 

4 Korfltor (Trawl*, U 3ir>) and Malcolm (Nketoh, p. 92), wty 1752. 
Browne {Trunin, ih 18) givou the llijri yuar, U«5, which oorrospondu 
witli a. i), 1751, 1752. Murray (ItanjU Hingh, p. 13) »imply myn 
Milium did not long nurvivo his »ubmiH»ion, but Elphlnstono (Kbiml, 
ii. 288) givoH 17150 as ihts date of th« viceroy'* death. 

9 The original name of Uh&Ki-ud-dln wan Mhahab-ud-dln, cor- 
rupted into fcSalioodecn and Hhandiwn hy the Marathas. 

it 
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17.50-8. unci Mathura, and placed Najlb-ud-dnula, n Rohilla lender, 
iheluuulcir ne4lT the l )emm oJE ' lhe Wuzlr's puppet king, as the titular 
thp DHhi commander of the forces of I he* Delhi empire, and as the 
lSKftl t'Hh'frnl representative of Abdali interests. 1 
Tuunur Prince TahmVs first object was to thoroughly disperse 
i^|m*1h the the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adhia lieg for the support 

Amritsur" which he lul(l # iv(iu to thc 1)elm mm i st <' r in recovering 
Lahore. Jassa, the carpenter, had restored the Ham Kuuni 
of Amritsar ; that place was accordingly attacked, the fort 
was levelled, the buildings were demolished, and the sacred 
reservoir was filled with the ruins. Adfna Reg would not 
trust the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs in their desire for revenge- They 
assembled in great numbers, for the faith of Gobind was 
the living conviction of hardy single-minded villagers, 
rather than the ceremonial belief of busy citizens, with 
thoughts diverted by the opposing interests and conven- 
Hut tho tionai usages of artificial society. The country around La- 
cvSntuully hore swarmed with horsemen ; the prince and his guardian 
wtinsaiul were wearied with their cumbrous efforts to scatter them, 
wenpy 1 * * m \Y found it prudent to retire towards the (lienfib. 
hulMiw Lahore was temporarily occupied by the triumphant Sikhs, 
moii!% U un( l the same Jassa Singh, who had proclaimed the * Khiilsn ' 
I7r»(t-s, to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it another 
symbol of substantive power. He used the mint of the 
Mughals lo strike a rupee bearing the inscription, * Coined 
by the grace of the " Khfdsa" in the country of Ahmad, 
conquered by Jassa the Kaliil.' 8 

* Cf.FerHtor/iVaw^i.aiU.^ii; Browne, Trartotf. 48 ; Midrolm, 
Match, pp. 04 ; JElphin»tone, Kabul, ii. 288, 280; and Murray, 
JlnnjURingh, pp. 14, 15. 

During tho nominal vitsoroyally of Mir Mannu'* widow, one Bikari 
Khiin played a oonHpiuuouH part an her deputy. He wan fiaally put 
to death by the lady an one whodewignod to Hupplant ln»r authority ; 
but ho wan, ncvertholeiM, Huppmcd to have btvn her paramour. 
(Of. Browne, ii. 18, and Murray, p. 14.) The gilt nionrme at Lahow 
was built by Uuh Bikari Khan. 

2 Of. Browne, 7Wf*,ii. ill ; Mah-olm, Nhkh, p, 03, &<\ ; Hlphiii' 
atono, KtV>ul,iL 281) ; and Murray, ItanjU Mingh, p. 15. 

Elphiiwtone, airing Afghan accounts, naya Adlna J*cg defeated a 
body of Taimdr troo]>s ; ami Murray, UBin« apparently the awounta of 
Punjab Muhammadans, omita the nocupation of Lahore by the Nikha, 
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The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 1758-61. 
Marathas to enable him to expel Najlb-ud-daula, who, by 
his own address and power, and as the agent of Ahmad Shah thus at™" 
Abdali, had become paramount in the imperial councils. Delhi,l758. 
Ghazi-ud-dm easily induced Itaghuba, the Peshwa\s 
brother, to advance ; Delhi was occupied by the Marathas, 
and Najlb-ud-daula escaped with difficulty. Adina Beg 
found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him than he had 
hoped ; they were, moreover, not powerful enough to 
enable him to govern the Punjab unaided, and he accordingly 
invited the Marathas to extend their arms to the Indus. Maraiha 
He had also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from the^Mns 
the Jumna in company with Raghuba. Ahmad Shah's sough? by" 3 
governor of Sirhind was expelled, but Adina Beg's Sikh ^J?| a Rl w 
allies incensed the Marathas by anticipating them in the 
plunder of the town, which, after two generations of rapine, 
they considered as peculiarly their right. The Sikhs eva- Raghuba 
cuatcd Lahore, and the several Afghan garrisons retired and JJJJjf 8 ^ 
left the Marathas masters of Multan and of Attack, as well appoint*! 
as of the capital itself. Adina Beg became the governor of A(W itop 
the Punjab, but his vision of complete independence was thoPunjab, 
arrested by death, and a few months after he had established May 
his authority he was laid in his grave. 1 The Marathas dies^widof 
seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 1758. 
with Ghazi-ud-dln a scheme pleasing to both, the reduction 
of Oudh and the expulsion of the Rohillas. 2 But the loss of 
the Punjab brouglrt Ahmad Shah a second time to the 
banks of the Jumna, and dissipated for ever the Marfitha 
dreams of supremacy. 8 

The Durrani king marched from Baluchistan up the Ahmad 
Indus to Peshawar, and thence across the Punjab. His ^ U ^H?on h 
presence caused Multan and Lahore to be evacuated by the itSd-ojl. 0 ' ' 
Marathas, and his approach induced the Wazlr Ghazi-ud- 
dln to take the life of the emperor, while the young prince, 

1 Of. Browne, India Tract*,iU 19, 20 ; Forster, Travels, i. 317, 318 ; 
Klphinatono, Kabul, ii. 200 ; and Grant Duff, History of the Mar&~ 
thfat, ii. 132. Adina Beg appears to have died before the end of 1758. 

* Cf. Elphinstone, History of India, ii. 669, 670. 

8 Najlb-ud-daula, and the Rohillas likewise, urged Ahmad to 
return, when they saw their villages set on flames by the Marathas. 
(Elphinstono, India, ii. 670, and Browne, Tracts, ii. 20.) 

H2 
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I7fi0-i. afterwards Shah Alum, was absent endeavouring to gain 
stranpjth by an alliance with the. English, the new masters 
of Bengal. The MariUha commanders, Sindhia and Holkar, 
Delhi (mmmi- were separately overpowered ; the Afghan king occupied 
^} l .^ tlh< ' Delhi, and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage 
hut after- SliujaVud-daula, of Oudh, in the general confederacy against 
tuEn 1,10 s(>ulnt>rn HinduH, who were about to make an effort for 
h y the* the final ext.inel.ion of the Muhnmmndnn rule- A new 
aS?* 11 "^ f, ° mi,mn ^ <ir ' untried in the northern wars, but aeeompanied 
by the iVshwffs heir and by all the Marat hu chiefs of name, 
was advancing from Poonn, confident in his fortune and in 
his superior numbers. Sedasheo lino easily expelled the 
Afghan detachment from Delhi, while the main body was 
occupied in the Doab, and he vainly talked of proclaiming 
TlwiMarit- young Wiswas Uao to be the paramount of India. Hut 

!v1S'Si«l" AhnrUMl #" m ' 11 liis & mil vi( ' t,,r >* «f ITmTpai in the 

siVlVnipui, beginning of 1701, and both the influence of the Peshwa 
li"l\("mm" tt,IM,n ff ovm People, *M*d the power of the MarAthas in 
rarity from Hindustan, received a blow, from which neither fully rc- 
jjjfjj^jl, envered, and which, indirectly, aide<I the accomplishment 
■hm.'/wil. of their desires by almost. unlK^^h-d foreigners. 1 

The Afghan king returned to Kabul immediately after 
the battle, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Lahore,' 4 and the 
Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as predatory 
Tho Hikhn bands hovering round the Durrani army ; but the absence 
KiMHliri w ' 11,1 rfl W»dar government gave them additional strength. 
Urn opini and they became not only masters of their own villages, but 
country. ( 0 f 0P ts for the purpose of keeping stranger 

communities in check. Among others Charat Singh, the 
grandfather of Uanjlt Singh, established a stronghold of 
the kind in his wifc'ft village of (hijmaull (or UujrAnwiUa), 
to the northward of Lahore. The Durrani governor, or his 
deputy, KhwAja Obcd, went, to reduce it in the beginning 

1 Mrowriu, ImVm Tmet^Vu 20, 21 ; Klphinstone, Hi*iurn «/ imlh, 
ii. i\HK i uiul Murray, Jtttujit Mmjlt. pp. 17, 20. 

KHphiiiHtonn says the. ManXtha leader only delayed to proelnim 
Wiswas the paramount of UualuHtaii until tin* Durrani* should he 
driven across the* Indus. See also < {rant Duff, UiaUiry of the MnrMhri *, 
11. 142 and note. 

* ltalami KhJin in Uhore,nnil Kaiu Khan in Sirhind. ucrtirdiiw to 
Browne, India Track, il 21, 2tt. 
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of 1702, 1 and the Siklis assembled for its relief. The Afghan 
was repulsed, he left his baggage to be plundered, and fled 
to shut himself up within the walls of Lahore. 3 The governor 
of Sirhind held his ground better, for he was assisted by an 
active Muhammadan leader of the country, Hinghan Khan 
of Maler Kotla ; but the Sikhs resented this hostility of an 
Indian Pathan as they did the treason of a Hindu religionist 
of JIndiala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmad Shah. The * army of the Khalsa ' 
assembled at Amvitsar, the faithful performed their ablu- 
tions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first regular 
'Gurumatta', or diet for conclave, was held on this occasion. 
The possessions of Hinghan Khan were ravaged, and 
JIndiala was invested, preparatory to attempts of greater 
moment. 3 

But the res (Jess Ahmad Shah was again at hand. This 
prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and 
enterprising, fitted for conquest, yet incapable of empire, 
seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and recovering 
provinces. lie reached Lahore towards, the end of 1702, 
and the Sikhs retired to the south of the Sutlej, perhaps 
with some design of joining their brethren who were watching 
Sirhind, and of overpowering Zain Khan the governor, 
before they should be engaged with Ahmad Shah himself ; 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of 
Ludhiana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they were 
about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He gave 
them a total defeat, and the Muhamniadans were as active 
in the pursuit as they had been ardent in the attack* The 
Sikhs are variously reported to have lost from twelve to 
twenty-live thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 
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1 Murray {RanjU tiuiyh, p. 21) nuikoa KhwSja Obod the governor, 
and ho may havo Hucuowlod or roprosontod JJaland Khan, whom 
other accounts uhow to havo ocoaHioiiully resided at Kohtas. Gui- 
rftnwaltt in the more common, if leas ancient, form of tho name of tho 
village attaokod. It wan alno tho place of Ran jit Singh's birth, and 
ifi now a fair-fuzed ami thriving towu. (Of. Munshi Hhahamat AWh 
tUkhnaiul Afghan*, p. HI.) 

* Murray, Itanjtttiiuyk, pp. 22, 23. 

3 Of. Browne, India Trtwtit, ii. 22, 23 ; and Murray, ItuHjUtiiwjh, 
p. 23. 
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known as the fc Ghulu Ghara \ or great disaster. 1 AIha 
Singh, the founder of the present family of Patiala, was 
among the prisoners, but his manly deportment pleased 
the warlike king, and the conqueror may not have been 
insensible to the policy of widening the difference between 
a Malwa and a Mdnjha Singh. He was declared a raja of 
the state and dismissed with honour. The Shah had an 
interview at Sirhind with his ally or dependent, Najlb-ud- 
daula ; he made a Hindu, named Ka'buli Mai, his governor 
of Lahore, and then hastened towards Kandahar to suppress 
an insurrection in that distant quarter ; but he first gratified 
his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 
followers, by destroying the renewed templets of Amritsur, 
by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing 
numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, 
and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the 
blood of his infidel enemies. 2 

The Sikhs were not cast down; they received daily 
accessions to their numbers ; a vague feeling that they 
were a people had arisen among them ; all wore beni on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and 
of fame. Their first efforts were directed against the Pathiin 
colony of Kasur, which place they took and plundered, and 
they then fell upon and slew their old enemy ilinghan Khun 
of Maler Kotla. They next marched towards Sirhind, and 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in support 
of Muhammadanism. SSuin Khan, the Afghan governor, 
gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs 
in the month of December 1708, but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further oppo- 
sition. Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed 
as soon as the battle was won, and how, riding day and 
night, each horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost 

3 The scene of the fight lay between (Jujm'wal ami Kcrimlii, jwrhatm 
twenty miles south from Jiudhiaiut. Ilinghan Khan, of Mnlftr Kot la, 
Hooms to have guided the Whah. ( )f. Browno, 7Wh, ii. 2B ; ftimter, 
TraveU, i. 319 ; and Murray, Ranfittiinyh pp. 2!J, 25. Tlu» action 
appears to have been fought in February 1702. 

a Cf. Iterator, Travel, i. 320 ; and Murray, IianjTtNinyft t p. 25. 
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naked, into successive villages, to mark them us his. Sirhind 1. 
itself was totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers ^^Ji ~ 
which makes it meritorious to carry away a brick from the tukiu ami 
place which witnessed the death of the mother and children ^J^^" 1, 
of Gobind Singh. The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Saharanpur recalled j5Jf (ll ,. 
Najib-ud-daula from his contests with the Jats, tinder <upt«l hy 
Suraj Mai, to protect his own principality, and he found it flu ' ■ s,kl,s ' 
prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce the 
invaders to retire. 1 

Najib-ud-daula was successful against the Jats, and Suraj Th* 1 >\khs 
Mai was killed in fight ; but the waxlr, or regent, was him- J 1 ,} 1 iljj^y, 1 * 
self besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the son of the deceased vnr'm 
chief, and the heir of Ehartpur was aided by a large body of J >^Yn! , l 7*# t. 
Sikhs, as well as of Marathas more accustomed to defy the 
imperial power. 2 The loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmad 
Shah a seventh time across the Indus, and the danger of 
Najib-ud-daula led him onwards to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being raised- partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Maratha chief, ^X^ltu ,. x . 
llolkar, and the Shall having perhaps rebellions to supprcsH puliimn 
in his native provinces, hastened back without making any ?"t,i^ir*VM#\ 
effective attempt to recover Sirhind. He was content with 
acknowledging Alha Singh of Patiala as governor of the 
province on his part, that chief having opportunely pro- 
cured the town itself in exchange from the descendant of 
an old companion of the Guru's, to whom the confederates 
had assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shah retired unmolested, hut describe a long and arduous 
contest in the vicinity of Amritsar, which ended without 
either party being able to claim a victory, although it 
precipitated the already hurried retirement, of the Afghans. 
The Sikhs found little difficulty in ejecting Kflbuli Mai, the Tiwftklw 
governor of Lahore, and the whole country, from the JlJJXracrf 
Jhclum to the Sutlej, was partitioned among chiefs and tabon*. 

1 Cf . ttrowno, India Tracte, i'u 24, and Murray, JHunjUflingh, pp. 2U # 
27. Homo acn-ouniN ropwmont tbo Hikhw to have aloo Income tempo* 
rarity poHHeHwod of Lahore at thin period. 

* Of. Browno, TravtH, ii.24< Sikh tradition still prew»rveit the imiw* 
of tho chiefs who plundorod the vegetable market at Delhi on tltl« 
occasion. 
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1764. their followers, as the plains of Sirhind had been divided in 
the year previous. Numerous mosques were demolished, 
and Afghans in chains were made to wash the foundations 

assembl* 1 with the blood of hogs ' Tne cnicfs lnen a«»cnib]ed at 
held at La- Amritsar, and proclaimed their own sway and the preva- 
the^ect nd * ence °^ tne * r ^ a ^» striking a coin with an inscription Lo 
established tnc effect that Guru Gobind had received from Nanak 
as a ruling 'Beg, Tegh, and Fath or Grace, Power, and Rapid 
peopIe ' Victory.^ 

former f S ll Tlie ^ iklis wore not inter ^ erC(1 witu *' or two y win*,, and the 
int^poh- snort interval was employed in ascertaining their aelual 
ticalsys- possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 
^ their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. Kvcry 
Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 
commonwealth ; but their means, their abilities, and their 
opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
' beteimed a masters as as servants. Their system naturally res 
theocratic 

solved itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with 

fetSaHsm* 6 0,11 the confusion ancl uncertainty attendant upon a triple 
eu ism. a n iance of t | lc kin( j iu a {Soc i ot y hall*Y>urI>uroiis. (Uni was 

their helper and only judge, community of fuitli or object 
was their moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion 
to steel of Gobind, was their material instrument. Year by 
year the ft Sarbat Khalsa ', or whole Sikli people, met once 
at least at Amritsar, on the occasion of the festival of the 

1 Cf. Browne, India TrmU, ii. 25, 27 ; Korrttor, TratrU/u :w |, ;$2,'* ; 
Eiphinstone, Kabul, ii. 200, 207 ; and Murray, HtmjU Ninyh, pp. 2l», 21, 

The rupees struok wore called 4 GobindHhahi \ and the urn* of the 
emperor's name was rejected (Browne, TtacU,ii, 2H), although oxibI- 
ing coinB show that it was afterwards occasionally inserted by pntty 
chiefs. On most coins struok by Ranjit Singh is the inscription, 
4 Deg, tSgh, wa fath, wa nasrat bS darang 
Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh 
that is, literally, 'Grace, power, and victory, victory without 
pause, Guru Gobind Singh obtainedfrom Nanak.' Kor Home olwcrwt. 
tions on the words Deg, and Tegh, and Fath, see AppondieoH IX mid 
Xlf. Browne (Tracts, ii. Introd. vii) givo/j no typloal import to 1 1 )c« \ 
and therefore leaves it meaningless ; but he is perhaps more prudent 
than Ool. Sleeman, who writes of ' the Bword, tho pot vietorv, and 
conquest being quickly found', &c. &c. (tiec Jttambk* of an htdian 
Official, ii. 233, note.) 
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mythological Rama, when the cessation of the periodical 1701* 
rains rendered military operations practicable. 'l^'was ^ 
perhaps hoped tliat the performance of religious duticsjand* 
the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
of chiefs was termed a 6 Gurumatta to denote that, in Their Uu- 
conformity with Gobbid'a injunction, they sought wisdom JjJajjjj*' 
and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book 
• of his word. 1 The leaders -who thus piously met, owned no 
subjection to one another, and they were imperfectly obeyed 
by Ihe majority of their followers; but the obvious feudal, or 
military notion of a chain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 
respective* shares in Ihe aame manner among their own 
Readers of bauds, while these again subdivided their portions 
among their own dependents, agreeably to the general 
custom of subinfeudation. 2 This positive or understood 
,rul(! was not, however, always applicable to actual condi- 
tions, for the Sikhs were in part of their possessions k earth- 

a 1 ' Mat ' moans understanding, and * Matta ' counsel or wisdom, 
lleiien Gurumatta becomes, literally, ' tho advice of the Guru/ 

Malcolm (HMch, p. tVi) considers, and Browne (Tracts, ii. vii) loaves 
it to be implied, that (lobind directed tho asHcmblago of (Surumatta ; 
'but Chore is no authority for bolioving that ho ordained any formal 
or particular institution, although, doubtless, tho general seopo of 
his injunctions, and tho peculiar political circumstances of tho times, 
uavo additional force to tho x>ractioo of holding diets or conclaves— 
U practice common to mankind everywhere, and systematized in 
India from time immemorial. Of. Jforstor, Trawl*, i. 328, &c, for 
some observation** on tho transiont Sikh government of tho time, 
and on tho more enduring characteristics of the people. Sco also 
Malcolm, Hketch, p, J 20, for tho ceromonial forms of a Uurttmatta. 

* (if. Murray, iianjU ftinyh, pp. 33-7. .From tracts of country 
which tho iSikhs suluiuod but did not occupy, * RakhT 7 (literally, 
protection money) was regularly levied. Tho Kakhl varied in amount 
from jwrhaps a fifth to a half of tho rental or government share of the 
produce. It corresponded with the Marathft 4 Chowt or fourth, and 
both terms meant ' blackmail % or, in a higher sense, tribute. (% 
Urowno, India Tract*, ii. viii, and Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 32. The 
subdivisions of property wero sometimes so minute that two, or three, 
or ten Sikhs might become co-partners in the rental of one village, or 
in the house tax of one street of a town, while the fact that jurisdiction 
accompanied sueh right increased the conf union. 
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1764. bora or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of 
a central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control. In theory such men were neither the subjects nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they eould transfer 
their services to whom they pleased, or they eould them- 
selves become leaders, and acquire new lands for their own 
The system use i n the name of the KMlsa or commonwealth. 1 It would 
visedfor De id lc to ca ^ an cverchanging state, of allianee and depen- 
knowingly dence by the name of a constitution, and we must look for 
and P there- tne existence of the faint outline of a system, among the 
fore mcom- emancipated Sikhs, rather in the dictates of our common 
Siporary. nature, than in the enactments of assemblies, or in the 
injunctions of their religious guides. It. was soon apparent 
that the strong were ever ready to make themselves olwyed, 
and ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race, nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of <iod*s graee 
was nevertheless present to the mind of u Sikh, und every 
member of that faith continues to defer to tlte mystic 
Khalsa ; but it requires the touch of genius or the operation 
of peculiar circumstances, to give direction and eomplHe 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude. 
Tliocoii- The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved thein- 
uXdlJiis- selves have been usually recorded as twelve in numh<i\ 
iUa. and the term used to denote such a union wus the Arahie 
word 'Misal', alike or equal.* Kaeh Mi mil obeyed or 
followed a ' Sirdar \ that is, simply, a chief or hauler ; !mt 
so general a title was as applicable to the head of a small 
band as to the commander of a large host of the free und 
equal 1 Singhs ' of the system. The confederacies did not 
all exist in their full strength at the mmc time, hut one 
4 Misal ' gave birth to another ; for the federative principle 
necessarily pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief could 

1 ILailam shows that the Antfe-Saxon freeholder had a nimihir 
latitude of ehoieo with regard to a lord <»r superior. {Middit ,Ujt* t 
Supplemental Notes, p. 2 10.) 

* Notwithstanding this usual derivation of the term, it tioi> In* 
remembered that the Arabic term 4 MiiHluhut 1 (upolt with Knottier <* 
thanthatin c misal') meauH armed men and warlike people. l MiMd\ 
moreover, means, in India, a tile of papers, or indued anything serrh t\ 
or placed in ranks. 
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separate himself from his immediate party, to form, perhaps, 1764. 
a greater one of his own. The Misals were again distin- 
guished by titles derived from the name, the village, the names and 
district, or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, Jrigin 11 ^ 
or from some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, 
of the twelve : (1) the Bhangts were so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for the use of an 
intoxicating drug ; 1 (2) the Nishdnias followed the standard 
bearers of the united army ; (8) the Shahids and Nihangs 
were headed by the descendants of honoured martyrs and 
zealots ; (4) the Ramgarhias took their name from the 
Rftm Rauni, or Fortalice of God, at Amritsar, enlarged into 
H&mgarh, or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the Carpenter ; 
(5) the Nakkqis arose in a tract of country to the south of 
Lahore so-called ; (6) the Ahluwalias derived their title 
from the village in which Jassa, who first proclaimed the 
existence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped his 
father to distil spirits ; (7) the Ghanais or Kanhayte ; (8) 
the FeizulapurUts or Singhpuriwt ; (0) the Sukerchukim, 
and (10), perhaps, the Dallehwalas, were similarly so deno- 
minated from the villages of their chiefs ; (11) the Krcra 
Sitigftias took the name of their third leader, but they were 
sometimes called Punjgurhias, from the village of their first 
chief ; and (12) the PhUlkids went back to the common 
ancestor of Alitft Singh and other Sirdars of his family. 91 

1 Bhang is a product of the hemp plant* and it is to tho Sikhs what 
opium in to Rajpftts, and strong liquor to Europeans. Its qualities 
are abused to an extent prejudicial to tho health and understanding. 

1 (Japt. Murray {Han jit fiingh, pp. 29, &c) seems to have been the 
iirst who perceived and pointed out the Hikh system of * Misals \ 
Neither the organisation nor tho term is mentioned specifically by 
Forstor, or Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir David Ochterlony 
considered and acted as if * mfsal ' meant tribe or race, instead of 
party or confederacy, (Bir IX Oohterlony to the Government of 
India? December 30, 1809.) The succession to the leadership of the 
Krora Binghia confederacy may be mentioned as an Instance of the 
uncertainty and irregularity natural to the system of * Miaala \ and 
indeed to at! powers in process of change or development. The founder 
was sttoeeedtid by his nephew, bat that nephew left hit authority to 
Krora Singh, a petty personal follower, who again bequeathed the 
command to Saghel Singh, his own menial servant. The reader will 
remember the parallel instaaoe of Alffceghin and Sebekteghin, and it 
is curious that Mr. Maoaulay notices a similar kind of descent among 
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1704. Of the Misals, all save that of FhQlkiii arose in the run jab 

— — ; — or to the north of the Sutlej, aud they were termed Manjha 
tivepre^ Singhs, from the name of the country around Lahore, and 
eminence of m contradistinction to the Mdlwd Singhs, so called from the 
theJMisaJs general appella tion of the districts lying between Sirhind 
federates. an( i sirsa. The Feizulapurias, the Ahluwaiias, and the 
Ramgarhias, were the first who arose to distinction in 
Manjha, but the Bhangls soon became so predominant as 
almost to be supreme ; they were succeeded to some extent 
in this pre-eminence by the Ghanais, an offshoot of the 
Feizulapurias, until all fell before JLtanjlt Singh and the 
Sukerchukias. In Malwa the Phulkias always admitted 
the superior merit of the Patiala branch ; this dignity was 
confirmed by Ahmad Shah's bestowal of a title on Alha 
Singh, and the real strength of the confederacy made it 
perhaps inferior to the Bhangls alone. The Nishiinias and 
Shahids scarcely formed Misals in the conventional meaning 
of the term, but complementary bodies set apart and 
honoured by all for particular reasons. 1 The Nakkais never 
achieved a high power or name, and the Dallchwnlas and 
Krora Singhias, an offshoot of the Feizulapurias, acquired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhind ; and 
although the last obtained a great reputation, it never 
became predominant over others* 
Theorigi- The native possessions of the BhangTs extended north, 
r? uired from lhoir ciLics of JLanore m><1 Amritsar to the Jhcluin, and 
poSloiw then down that river. The Ghanais dwelt between Amrilsur 

B s " between the Chcnab and Ravi, The Nakkais held along the 
Ravi, south-west of Lahore. The Feizulapurias possessed 
tracts along the right bank of the Beas ami of the Sutlej, 
below its junction. The Ahluwaiias similarly occupied 1 the 

the English admirals of the seventeenth century, viz, from ehief in 
cabin-buy, in the eases of Myngs, Narborou^h, aud Shovel (Hfolttrfj 
ofJ3nt/land,i.m\). 

L Perhaps Capt. Murray is seareoiy warranted in making tin* JNinhit 
nias and Shahids regular Misals. ( >thor bodies, espeeially to the went- 
ward of the Jholum, might, with equal reason, have been held to 
represent sox>arato confederacies, ('apt. Murray, indeed, in nueh 
matters of detail,moroly expresses the local opinions of the neighbour- 
hood of tho Sutlej. 
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left bank of the former river. The Dallehwalas possessed 1764. 
themselves of the right bank of the Upper Sutlej, and the 
feamgarhias lay in between these last, two, but towards the 
lulls. The Krora Singhias also held lands in the Jullundur 
Doab, The Phulkias were native to the country about 
Sunam and Bhatinda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the 
Shalrids and Nishiinias do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest ; and thus 
these two Misals, along with those of Manjha, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the BhangTs, the Ahluwalias, the Dallehwalas, 
the Kamgarhias, and the Krora Singhias, divided among 
themselves the plains lying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Fcrozepore to Karnal, leaving to their allies, 
the Phulkias, the lands between Sirhind and Delhi, which 
adjoined their own possessions in Miilwa. 1 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster ^h* «rmn 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to fKiklw, 
four times that amount, and the relative strength of each a"' 1 * 1 ;*; 
confederacy is equally a subject of doubt* 8 All that is of 
certain is the great superiority of the BhangTs, and the low th«Misa!s. 
position of the Nakkais and Sukcrehukias. The first could 
perhaps assemble 20,000 men, in its widely scattered posses- 
sions, and the last about a tenth of that number ; and the 
most moderate estimate of the total force of the nation may 
likewise he assumed to be the truest. All the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half-barbarous people dwelling on 
plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must 
ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the mutehlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended to them 

1 Or. Macgrogor, la his Hbtory of thv Hikhn (i. 2B, &c».)» gives «n 
nbHtract of Homo of tho ordinary accounts of a few of tiro MiHuU, 

* JftHMtctr, in 1783 [Travel*, i. 333), said the Bikh foreon wore esti- 
mntvd at 1*00,000, but might bo taken at 200,000. Brown© (Tract** 
llliwtrativo Map) about tho aamo period enumerate* 73,000 homemen 
and 25,000 foot. Twenty years afterwards Col. Franoklin Raid, in onu 
work (Life of Sh&ft Alam 9 note, p. 7/5), that tho Bikhn mustered 
248,000 cavalry, and in another hook (Mfp of (korg« Tkoma*, p. «H 
note) that they could not load into action more than 04,000* George 
Thomas himsolf enbimatwl thoir utrenftth at fM),000 hoiw and 5,000 
foot. [hi ft, by Kranokiirt, p. 274.) 
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1764. from their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal 
weapon. Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, 
or a man followed a misal on foot, until plunder gav<* him 
a horse or the means of buying one. Cannon was not used 
by the early Sikhs, and its introduction was very gradual, 
for its possession implies wealth, or an organization both 
civil and military. 1 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of SikhKxit. 

The order These were the 6 Akalis*, the immortals, or rather the 

of Akalis. so idi ers of God, who, with their blue dress and bracelet** of 
steel, claimed for themselves a direct institution by Gohinrf 

Theirorigin Singh. The Guru had called upon men to sacrifice owry- 

SpLfoT thin S for their faifch » t0 leave their Iioiiwh and to follow the 
action. profession of arms ; but he and all his predecessor Imd 
likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the Hindu «cctH t 
and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikli took a destructive 
turn. The Akalis formed themselves in their struggle to 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the 
assiduous performance of menial offices in temples, but the 
fierce enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from t hue 
to time as the armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the point of the sword. 3 

1 George Thomas, giving the supposed statUB of a.xk 1K00, saya the* 
Sikhs had 40 pieces of fiold artillery. (Life, by Kranektin, p. 27*1, ) 

8 Cf. Malcolm (Sketeh, p. lift), who repeat**, and apparently 
quiesoes in, the opinion, that the Akalis were instituted an an order 
by Guru Gobind. There is not r however, any writing uf Uobiwi'w «m 
record, which shows that ho wished tho Sikh faith to be rvpreHenteii 
by mere zealots, and it scorns clear that tho clans of mi-n nrow m 
stated in the text. 

So strong is tho feeling that a Sikh should work, or have an oce uf ni- 
tion, that one who abandons the world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will stillomploy himself in some way for the Iwnefit of the oommun I ty. 
Thus the author once found an Akali repairing, or rather making, 
a road, among preoipitous ravines, from tho plain of the NutloJ to t Iw 
petty town of Kiratpur. He avoided intercourse with the world 
generally. He was highly esteemed by tho people, who left ffjod awl 
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They also took upon themselves something of the authority lTiW. 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired 
awe as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 
who had offended them or had injured the commonwealth. 
The passions of the Akaiis had full play until Kanjlt Singh 
became supreme, and it cost that able and resolute chief 
much time and trouble, at once to suppress them, and to 
preserve his own reputation with the people. 

clothing at particular places for him, and his earnest persevering 
character had made an evident impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, 
who had adopted part of the Akali dress, and spoke with awe of the 
devotee. 
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FROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE SIKHS TO 
THE ASCENDANCY OF RANJiT SINGH AND 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE ENGLISH 
1765—1808-9 

Ahmad Shah's last Invasion of India — The Pre-omiuenee of the 
Bhang! Confederacy among the Sikhs — Tuimftr Shah's Expedi- 
tions^ — The Phulkia Sikhs in Harmna™ Ztihita Khun The 
Kanhaya Confederacy paramount among the >Sikhs~ Muhan 
Singh Sukorchukia becomes t'onspiduouB- Hltah ZaminVH In- 
vasions and Ranjit Singh's rise — The Mnrathas under Nindhia 
Predominant in Northorn India — General Perron and George 
Thomas — Alliances of the Marathas and Sikhs— Intereourse of 
the English with the Sikhs — Lord Lake's CaTnpai#nH against 
Sindhia and Holkar — First Treaty of the Knglish wit h t he SikhH— 
Preparations against a French Invasion of India Treaty <»f 
Alhanco with Ranjit Singh, and of Protect Um with <'iH-Sutlej 
Sikh Chiofs. 

1767 The Sikhs had mustered the upper plains from Kitmfd 

The Sikhs and Hansi to the banks of the Jhelum. The neeessity of 
actmtv by union was no longer paramount, and rude untaught men 
Ahmad are ever prone to give the rein to their passions, and to 
SSSi P refer tn <>ir own interests to the welfare of the eommunity. 
A.D.17&7. Some dwelt on real or fancied injuries, ami thought the 
time had come for ample vengeance ; others wens moved 
by local associations to grasp at neighbouring towns and 
districts ; and the truer Sikh alone ut onee resolved to 
extend his faith, and to add to the general domain of the 
Khalsa, by complete conquest or by the imposition of 
tribute. When thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed and variously inclined, they were again awed into 
unanimity by the final descent of Ahmad Shilh. That 
monarch, whose activity and power deelined with increase 
of years and the progress of disease, made yet another 
attempt to recover the Punjab, the most fertile of his 
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provinces. ITc crossed the Indus in 1707, but he avoided 17AT-8. 
Lahore and advanced no farther than the Sutlej. ire en- 
deavourcd to conciliate when he. could no longer overcome, 
and he bestowed the title of Maharaja, and the office of 

military commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Amar Amar 

Singh, who had succeeded his grandfather as chief of p^ffaiaf 

Patiala,oroftheMalwa Sikhs, Ho likewise saw a promising and tbl 

ally in the Rajput chief of Katotch, and he made him his f$J?ot 

deputy in the Jullundur Doiib and adjoining hills. IILs katotch, 

measures were interrupted by the defection of his own troops ; JJ^StS-* 1 

twelve thousand men marched back towards Kabul, and mand 

the Shah fcmnd it prudent to follow them. He was harassed JjjJ^j* 1 " 4 

in his retreat, and he had scarcely crossed the Indus before ^h^iod" 

Sher Shah's mountain stronghold of Rohtas was blockaded Shfih r«- 

by the Sukerehukias, under the grandfather of Kanjlt Singh, ilrc !*' 

aided by a detachment of the neighbouring tthangl con- tok<*nhv 

federaey. Tlic ]>lace fell in 1708, and the Uhangm almost theHikfo, 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as far as 
Rawalpindi and the vale of Khanpur, the Gakhars showing 
but little of that ancient hardihood which distinguished 
them in their contests with invading Mnghals* 1 

The fthangls, under HarT Singh, next marched towards TheHikiw 

Multan, but they were met by the Muhammadan Daudpu- iow$r 1 * 

tras, who had migrated from Kind on learning Nadir Shah's Punjab ; 
intention of transplanting them to Oha'/ni, and had esta- 
blished the principality now known as I*hawalpur. a The 

1 Forwlur, 7W'i»,i. U23 ; Klphinfttnno, Ktifml ii. 207 ; Murray, 
liatijU tiinrjh, p. 27; Mnorcroft, Trawl*, L \21 ; and mauuAoript 
account*! commit ort by tho author, 

a When Nadir Khali proceeded to establish his aut horit y in Sindh,. 
ho found tho annmior of tho Hlmwalpur family n mim of reputation 
in his native dintrict of Hhikiirpur. Tho Shuh mndo him tho deputy 
of tho upper third of the province ; hut, becoming BiutpiriouH of tho 
whole elan, ho ronolvod on removing it to Ohasmi. The tribe then 
migrated up tho HutloJ, and mixed lands by foroo, Tho Dauduutraa 
are no railed from Daud (David), tho ilrst of the family who acquired 
a name. They fabuloualy trace thoir origin to Itho Caliph Abb&n ; 
but they may ho regarded as Nindian Baluohfo, or a* Baluohls 
changed by a long; ronideneo in Bind. In establishing themselves 
on tho Hutloj, they roduoort tho remains of tho Ancient Langahs and 
JohiyuH to further inaignliiooneo ; but thoy introduced tho Sindian 
nyHtein of canal* of irrigation, and both banks of tho rivor bolow l*ak* 
pattan bear witncwi to their original industry and lovo of agriculture. 

x 
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1770. chief, Mobarik Khan, after a parley with J Ian Singh, 
and enter arran ged that the neutral town of Pfikpuftan, held hy a 
in *ot|nns Musalman saint of eminence, should be the eomiltoii 
walpur; bou M ndar y- Harl Singh then swept towards Dern Glum 
Khan and the Indus, and while thus employed, his feudatory 
of Gujrat, who had recently taken Rawalpindi, made an 
g^en attempt to penetrate into Kashmir by the ordinary roach 
■ but was repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, ami in llie great 
N^i&'tS- I ! oab ' the old Najib-ud-daula was so hard pressed by Hai 
daulaon Singh Bhangi, who emulated him as a paternal governor in 
£ndGXe* his nei £ hbo ™ng town and distriet of Jngfidliri, un<l b% 
1770. 'Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, thai he proposed io the 
Marathas a joint expedition against these new lords. His 
death, in 1770, put an end to the plan, for his sueeeeding 
son had other views, and encouraged the Sikhs as useful 
allies upon an emergency, 1 

ffiSftf a- H f 1 SiDgh BhanfiI diC(l ' WMl h0 was nwwiIik I »>y Jlmmlu 
the Bhangi Sm 8 h » whc > carried the power of the Misul to its height. He 
JSfiST r ?? flcrc(1 Jarnmu tributary, and the pluee was then of eon- 
1770. Arable importance, for the repeated Afghan invasion*, 
Jammu the continued insurrections of the. Sikh« # had driven f lie 

SSS. ^J"™ 10 of *c plains to the eireuitous but safe ro„ tl . „r 
• the lulls ; and the eharaeter of the Hajpfit ehief, Kanjit Deo 
7*2 W I oh m mw conMm ™ to traders, and indueed f hem 
ducod f £T t0 fl0ek t0 his m » iUxl fur protection. The Pathans of Ka*ur 
submission wore next rendered tributary, and Jlmnda Singh then 
deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against Multfln ; hut 
that leader was repulsed and slain by the united forees of 
the joint Afghan governors and of the Hlmwalpur ehief. 
ua weatt or m W> these joint managers mmrrelled. mid 

1T72. anscnipulous leader was enabled to possess himself of the 
citadel On his return to the* northward, he found that a 

rtaS^T °u !i J ~ dlk,Mll P ,m<1 the tdd 

ot uiarat Singh Sukerehukia, and of Jul Singh, the rMnu 
leader of the Kanhaya Misal. Charat Shutf, was SihX 

25ft. ?**r thl « ofhis own nMu ^ ^ h5J 5S h : , 

aassWed 80 base U> procure the assassination of Jhanda Shigl, 
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Being satisfied with the removal of this powerful chief, the 
Kanhaya left the Jammu claimant to prosecute his cause 
alone, and entered into a league with the old Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, for the expulsion of the other Jassa Singh the 
Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmad Shah's nominal depu ty, 
Ghamand Chand of Katofcch, and other Rajputs of the hills, 
his tributaries. The Raingarhia Jassa Singh was at last 
beaten, and he retired to the wastes of Hariana to live by 
plunder. At this time, or about 177*1, died the Muhammadaii 
governor of Kangra. He had contrived to maintain himself 
in independence, or in reserved subjection to Delhi or Kabul, 
although the rising chief of Katotch had long desired to 
possess so famous a stronghold. Jai Singh Kanhaya was 
prevailed on to assist him, and the place fell ; but the Sikli 
chose to keep it to himself, and the possession of the imperial 
fort aided him in his usurpation of Jassa Singh's authority 
over the surrounding Rajas and Thakurs, 1 

In the south of the Punjab the HhangI Sikhs continued 
predominant ; they seem to have possessed the strong fort 
of Mankerii as well as Multan, and to have levied exactions 
from Kulabagh downwards. They made an attempt to 
carry Shujabad, a place built by the Afghfms on losing 
Multan, but seem to have failed. Taimflr Shall, who succeeded 
his father in 3778, was at last induced or enabled to cross 
the Indus, but his views were directed towards Sind, 
Uhawalpur, and the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have 
had no thought of u reeonqucst of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-8, two detachments of the Kabul army unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to dislodge the Sikhs from Multan, but in the 
season of 1778-0 the Shah marched in person against the 
place. Ghanda Singh, the new leader of the BhangTs, wus 
embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surren- 
dered the citadel after a show of resistance. Taimflr Shfth 

1 The momoirH of the Bhawalpur chief and manwwript ftikh 
aocoimtH. ( 1 f. Murray, JianjUNiriffh, p. 38, &o. ; and Forater, Travels 
i. 283, 280, 33ft. 

Ranjll. Doe, of Jammu, died in a* i>. 1770. 

Charat Hingh wmh killed accidentally, and Jhanda Singh wan 
afiflafvrinated, in 1774. 

Harl Hingh Bhangl appear* to have been killed in battle* with Amur 
Singh of l'uti&la, about 177<K 

X2 
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177 9-03. reigned until 1793, but he was fully occupied with Sindian, 
the Upper Kashmiri, and Uzbcg rebellions ; the Sikhs were even un- 
Puirjab as molested in their possession of Rawalpindi, and their prr- 
todf 1793 dalor y ll0Tse traversed the plains of Chaeh up to the walls 
" of Attock. 1 

The Phul- In the direction of Hariana and Delhi, the young Anuir 
Sin ^ Phulkia began systematically to extend and con- 
1768-78! solidate his authority. He acquired Sirsa and Fatehabad, 
his territories marched with those of Bikaner andBhawalpur, 
and his feudatories of Jlnd and Kaithal possessed the open 
country around Hansi and Rohtak. lie was recalled to his 
capital of Patiala by a final effort of the Delhi court to rc- 
An pxpodi- establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An army, 
fXi Delhi hcaclcd by thc minister of theday, and by FarkhundaBukhl, 
against the one of the imperial family, marched in the season 177H-K0. 
f®** Karnal was recovered ; some payments were promised ; 
1779-80. and the eminent Krora-Singhia leader, Baghel Singh, 
tendered his submission. Dehsu Singh, of Kaithal, was 
seized and heavily mulcted, and the army approached 
Patiala. Amar Singh promised fealty and tribute, and 
Baghel Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched from 
Succeeds m Lahore, and the Mughal troops retired with precipitation 
part only. t0 p anIpalj not without a suspicion that the cupidity of t he 
minister had been gratified with Sikh gold, and had induced 
Amar him to betray his master's interests. Amar Singh died in 
pSSub 1781 ' 1(k£lvin £ a minor son of imbecile mind. Two years 
dies, 17R1. afterwards a famine desolated Ilariana ; the people perished 
or sought other homes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
ZabHa and could not Awards »cj recovered by the Sikhs.* 
Khan t 8on In thc Doab of the Oanges and Jumna, the Sikhs rather 
ud-dSuia,. subsicli ' /C(1 BftMta Khftn, the son of Najlb-ud-daula, than 
ai e in iih j ^ omoirfJ o£ t j 10 i^awalpur chief , and ether manuscript histories. 

Of. Browne, Mia TtncteM. 28, and Pomtar, Travtih t L 324 ; ffilphin- 
stono (KW, ii. ffltt) makes 1781, and not 1770, the date of the rt>. 
covory of Multan from the Sikhs. 

2 Manuscript histories, and Mr. Rom Boll's report of 1830, on the 
Bhattiana boundary. Of. Prancklin, MM Alam, pp. 8(J, 90, and Hhiih 
Nawaz Khan's Epitome of Indian IJiHtnry, called Mhrii i-Aftub 
Nmm. 
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became his deferential allies. That chief had designs, 1781-5. 
perhaps, upon the titular ministry of the empire, and having m 
obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, he pro- the mmi«- 
ceeded, in 1776, towards Delhi, with the intention of laying 
siege to the city. But when the time for action arrived he ' 
mistrusted his power ; the emperor, on his part, did not care 
to provoke him too far ; a compromise was effected, and 
he was confirmed in his possession of Saharanpur. On this 
occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and he was so desirous of conciliating them, that he is 
credibly said to have adopted their dress, to have received 
the Pahul, or initiatory rite, and to have taken the new 
name of Dharam Singh. 1 

Jassa Singh Kamgarhia, when ' compelled to lly to the Tin* 
Punjab by the Kanhaya and Ahluwalia confederacies, was f^^jf 
aided by Amur Singh Phulkifi in establishing himself in the in Mm* Dmh 
country near IJissar, whence he proceeded to levy exactions J"^ ltt \ luhil " 
up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body of Phulkifi and unrU'r Ito- 
ot her Sikhs marched down the Doab, but they were success- f^if " Kh 
fully attacked under the walls of Mccrut by the imperial siiighiu, 
commander Mirai Shaft Beg, and Gajpat Singh of Jlnd was l J* 1 
taken prisoner. Nevertheless, in 1783, ltaghftl Singh and X-f^M ut 
other commanders were strong enough to propose crossing Mwrui, 
the Ganges, but they were deterred by the watchfulness of 
the Oudh troops on the opposite bank. The destructive 
famine already alluded to seems to have compelled Jassa 
Singh to move into the Doab, and, in 1785, Kohilkhand was 
entered by the confederates and plundered as far as Chan- a.i>. 1TM. 
dosi, which is within forty miles of Jtarcilly. At this period 
Zabita Khun was almost confined to the walls of his fort 
of Ghausgarh, and the hill raja of Garhwul, whose ancestor 
had received Diira as a refugee in defiance of Aurang'/eb, had 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother KajpOts, 
in the lower bills westward to the Chenab, The Sikhs were T !*£ Il jM: 
predominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and }'o WP ° r Hi*. 1 
the traveller JPorntar amusingly describes the alarm caused mfllayiw 
to a little chief and his people by the appearance of two Sikh tribu7t(ry. 
horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 

1 Cf. Fowler, Travel*, f . TO ; Browne, India Tract*, iu 21) ; nnd 
Jfiuncklin, tfAfi/* Alum, p. IX 
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1784r-02. services and respectful attention which the like number of 
troopers met with from the local authorities of Garhw&l, and 
from the assembled wayfarers at a place of public reception. 1 
Jai Singh In the Punjab itself Jai Singh Kanhaya continued to 
^££2? retain a paramount influence. He had taken Mahan Singh, 
nent, the son of Charat Singh Sukerchukia, under his protection, 
I784r5. and he a ia e( i t j ic y 0U ng chief in capturing Russulnaggar on 
Rise of the Chenab, from a Muhammadan family. Mahan Singh's 
tfinghSu- reputation continued to increase, and, about 1784-5, he 
kerchukia. so far threw off his dependence upon Jai Singh as to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Jammu on his own account. His 
interference is understood to have ended in the plunder of 
the place ; but the wealth he had obtained and the inde- 
pendence he had shown both roused the anger of Jai Singh, 
who rudely repelled Mahan Singh's apologies and offers of 
atonement, and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he 
went away resolved to appeal to arms. Uc sent to Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia, and that leader was glad of an opportunity 
of recovering his lost possessions. He joined Mahan Singh, 
and easily procured the aid of Sansar Chand, the grandson 
The Kan- of Ghamand Chand of Katoteh. The Kanliayas were 
duced, rC " attacked and defeated ; Gurbakhsh Singh, the eldest son 
1785-6. of Jai Singh, "vvas killed, and the spirit of the old man was 
Jasaathe effectually humbled by this double sorrow. Jassa Singh 
rSrod CI was restored to his territories, and Sansar Chand obtained 
ondKungm the fort of Kangra, which his father and grandfather hud 
to^ansar 1 keen 80 d cs i rous of possessing. Mahan Singh now became 
Chand of the most influential chief in the Punjab, ami he gladly 
Katotcli. asson tcd to the proposition of Sudda K6'ur, the widow of 
Jai Singh's son, that the alliance of the two families should 
be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 
Mahan Ranjlt Singh, the only son of Mahan Singh, and who was 

SSamT" born t0 him about 1780 ' Mah5n Singh next proceeded to 
among the attack Gujrat, the old Bhang! chief of which, Gujar Singh, 
1785^2. his fathcx ' s co^cdcratc, died in 1791 ; but he was himself 
Mahan*" takcn iH during the siege, and expired in the beginning of 
Si^ii dies, the following year at the early age of twenty-seven.* 
1703. 

1 florster, TravchJ. 228, 220, 2U2, m and note. Of. olno l'Yaurklm, 
Shah Akm, pp. 93, 94, and tho LWian opitonio Mirrit-i-Afttib Nvnuu 

2 Manusoript hiatorios and chronicles. Cf . ^orator, Trawbt, i, 288 
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Shah Zaman succeeded to the throne of Kabul in the 1793-7* 
year 1793, and his mind seems always to have been filled s^z*. 
with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end of 1795 he man suc- 
moved to Hassan Abdal, and sent forward a party which is t£one°of ° 
said to have recovered the fort of Rohtas ; but the exposed Kabul, 
state of his western dominions induced him to return to 1793 * 
Kabul. The rumours of another Durrani invasion do not 
seem to have been unheeded by the princes of Upper India, 
then pressed by the Marathas and the English. Ghulam 
Muhammad, the defeated usurper of Rohilkhand, crossed Invited to 
the Punjab in 1795-6, with the view of inducing Shah ^tho Ro* 
Zaman to prosecute his designs, and he was followed by hiUas and 
agents on the part of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh, partly to *J oidhf 1 
counteract, perhaps, the presumed machinations of his 1795-6.' 
enemy, but mainly to urge upon his majesty that all 
Muhammadans would gladly hail him as a deliverer. The ^J^f * 
Shah reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797, with thirty Lahore, 
thousand men, and he endeavoured to conciliate the Sikhs x 7&7, 
and to render his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden. 
Several chiefs joined him, but the proceedings of his brother 
Mahmiid recalled him before he had time to make any 
progress in settling the country, even had the Sikhs been 
disposed to submit without a struggle ; but the Sikhs were 
perhaps less dismayed than the beaten Marathas and the 
ill-informed English. The latter lamented, with the Wazlr 
of Oudh, the danger to which his dominions were exposed ; 
they prudently cantoned a force at Anupshahr in the Doab, 
and their apprehensions led them to depute a mission to 
Teheran, with the view of instigating the Shah of Persia to 
invade the Afghan territories. Shah Zaman renewed his ■j^ n ^ hah s 
invasion in 1798 ; a body of five thousand men, sent far march to 
in advance, was attacked and dispersed on the Jhelum, but J^ l 8 °jg» 
he entered Lahore without opposition, and renewed his 
measures of mixed conciliation and threat. He found an 

Murray, Rmjit Singh, pp. 42, 48 ; and Moororoft, Travels, i. 127. 
The date of 1785-6, for the reduction of the KanhaySs and the restora- 
tion of Jassa Singh, &c, is preferred to 1782, which is given by 
Murray, partly because the expedition to Rohilkhand took place in 
1785, as related by Forster (Travels, i. 326 note), and Jassa Singh is 
generally admitted to have been engaged in it, being thon in banish- 
ment* 
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}7%-<x able, leader, but doubtful partisan, in Nisuiui-ud-dTn Khan, 
a Pathiin of Kunur, who had uequired a high local reputation, 
aiul he was employed to eneree Nueh of the Sikha, ineludhiK 
the youthful Kanjlt Singh, as pertinneimisly kept aloof. 
Thcij distrusted the Sliuh's honour; hut Nizfun-ud-dhi 
distrusted tin; periunnenee of his power, and lie prudently 
forbore to proceed fo extremities against neighbours to 
whom he might soon be left a prey . Some result less 
skirmishing took plnee, but the designs of Mahiufal, who 
hud obtained the support of Persia, again withdrew the 
ill-fute<l king to the west, and he quitted Lahore in the 
Itttiuit beginning of 1701*- During this seeond invasion the eharae- 
Oi" ™ VH ii>r "ntanjft Singh seems to have impressed itself, not only 
nmiti'iins oti other Sikh leaders, but on the Durrani Shah. He eo\eted 
Lahore, which was assoeiated in the minds of men with the 
possession of power, and, as the king was unable to eross his 
heavy artillery over the flooded Jhehuu, he imide it known 
to (he aspiring ehief that their transmission would be aa 
acceptable serviee. As many pieces of eauuou as eould be 
»ii«lo)»fiiti^ readily extricated were sent after the Shah* and Kanjlt Singh 
Uhoir H ' r P™ 1 "*™! what he wanted, a royal inwslihire of tin- capital 
from tint of the Punjab. Thenceforward the history of the Sikhs 
iln^mx W nif h ,w Hy w'Ntres in their great MithftrAjA ; but tlie rc\i\al 
"of the Muiathft power in Tpper India, and the nppearauee 
of the Knglish on the heeue, require that the narrative of 
Ids achievements' Miould be somewhat interrupted. 1 
ll^ mW ! ul,il * tivH w ' Mndhngi Sindliiu reatnrcd the power of 
ut diS'Su- l,l< * Marftthils in Northern India, and the discipline of his 
wllw wwitar brigades 1 seemrd to place his administration on a 

1 Klphiofttoao ( KuUnltVu IMW*) staler thai, Sloili banian w«ei exlutrled 
to undertake hta expedition of ! 7t*/> by a refugee prime of I Villi, 
aad encouraged in it by Tipfi Sultan. The jmiritey **i flhitlam 
Muhammad, thin defeated Kolnllu <hief,iuid the aii^iiui t»f flic IVaxIr 
til ( >udh, are given on the utit lenity «'f tie* bh.iwulpiu family humhIh, 
I* ii*t fr<»»i the wtiiw Mfiii'fi' nm.V he initial uu hit «hiin^e of ftopot a - 
Ur»ui» nn the pai i nf Slmh Hamuli nail Simlhwt, the eiivi*yjt, u;< m Mm 
at her hint urn e, having pawed through MJiuwolfotr Umu, ' A miwpii mo 
nf tin* eoai|jhi'ity of Awif net datihi* of hurkii««w, duea not aeein t«» 
have iH'i'iirred to the tttiyleih JiiHlnrhum, vkUu rather dilate <m the 
exertion* made by their government tn pr«deit their pledge*! ally 
from the northern invader*, Neveilhele«n, the jttatement* of thu 
Mmaalpur fhruuletw on the Mihject serai ui every way credihle, 
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firm and lasting basis. He mastered Agra in 1785, and was 1785-97. 
made deputy vicegerent of the empire by the titular emperor, tiindll j a in 
Shah Alam. He entered at the same time into an engage- Upper 
ment with the confederate Sikh chiefs, to the effect that of all ™"* 1 ^ 85 - 
their joint conquests on either side of the Jumna, he should ^jjjf 8 
have two-thirds and the 4 Khalsa ' the remainder. 1 This with the 
alliance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom of s,khfi - 
Oudh, which the English were bound to defend, and perhaps 
to aifect the authority of Delhi, which they wished to see 
strong ; but the schemes of the Maratha were for a time 
interrupted by the Rohilla Ghulam Kadir. This chief suc- 
ceeded his father, Zabita Khan, in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the 
emperor's person a little more than a year afterwards. 
He was led on from one excess lo another, till at last, in <»hulflin 
1788, he put out the eyes of his unfortunate sovereign, b i? n( jJ 
plundered the palace in search of imaginary treasures, and HhahAlwn, 
declared an unheeded youth to be the successor of Akbar 7 ' 
and Aurangzeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia'ft flindhia 
views, nor was his supremacy unwelcome in Delhi after the j}^™^ 
atrocities of Ghulam K&dir and the savage Afghans. His ( .urbH the 
regular administration soon curbed the predatory Sikhs, Wikhs, 
and instead of being received as allies they found that they 
would merely be tolerated as dependants or as servants* 
llai Singh, the patriarchal chief of Jagadhri, was retained for 
the time as farmer of considerable districts in thcDoab,and, 
during ten yearn, three expeditions of exaction were directed 
against PatiSJa and other states in the province of Sirhind. 
Patiala was managed with some degree of prudence by 
Nnnu Mai, the Hindu Dlwan of the deceased Amur Singh ; 
but he seems to have trusted for military support to Baghci 
Singh, the leader of the Krora Shighias, who contrived to 
maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious media- 
tor, and partly by helping PatiSIa in levying contributions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Mar&th& 
deniandfi, which could neither be readily met nor prudently 
resisted. 2 

General Perron succeeded his countryman, De Boigne, in 
1 Browne, Mia Tracts, ii. 29. 

8 Manuscript accounts. Cf. Franoklin, Ahrn, pp. 179-85. 
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1787-97. the command of Daulat Rao Sindhia's largest regular force, 

General in the y ear 17 97, and lie was soon after appointed the 

Perron Maharaja's deputy in Northern India. His ambition sur- 

SiwSia's passed his powers ; but his plans were nevertheless sys- 

Norttw in temat * c > an( * he mi S nt nave temporarily extended his own, 

India, m or thc Maratha, autliority to Lahore, had not Sindhia's 

1797. influence been endangered by Holkar, and ha<l not Perron's 

Sindhia's own purposes been crossed by the hostility and success of 

and Per- the adventurer George Thomas. 1 This Englishman was bred 
ron's views , A .*.-•*. „ . . " _ . 

crossed by to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless love 

Holkar and 0 f change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war at 
Thomas, Madras in 1781-2, and to take military service with the 
petty chiefs of that presidency. He wandered to the north 
1787-97. of India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well-know n 
Begum Samru, 2 and soon rose high in favour with that lady. 
In six years he became dissatisfied, and entered the service 
of Appa Khande Rao, one of Sindhia's principal oflleers, 
and under whom Dc Boignc had formed his first regiments. 
While in the Maratha employ, Thomas defeated a party of 
Sikhs at Karnal, and he performed various other services ; 
but seeing the distracted slate of the country, he formed the 
George not impracticable scheme of establish big a separate au t h< >rit y 
estaSes of his own ' Ilc rc P airc <l the crumbling walls of the onee 
important Hansi,he assembled soldiers about him, east guns, 

1 [For an excellent sketch of tho life of this adventurer Htm iiw 
article 'A JFreo Lanoo from Tipporary' in Ulra^crn within the (JuUn, 
by C. Costing. Edinburgh and London, 10M.— Kn.| 

a [This romarkablo woman, whoso origin is wrapped in mystery, 
was said to have boon a dancing-girl in Delhi, tfho subsequently 
marriod 6 Somru% a European adventurer, who had entered I tin 
sorvioo of the Emperor and had roooivod tho Jagir of tfardhana, a few 
miles from Delhi, ' Somru whoflo real namo was Rcinlmrd- wan 
a man of tho foulest antecedents, and among his other eac pktits hit hud 
been principally concerned in tho murder of tho English prisoner* at 
Patna in 17«3. Upon her husband's death the Bogurn succeeded to 
his ostato and to tho loadorship of tho disreputable band of cut- 
throats who formed his army. After tho battle of Assayo she sub- 
mitted to tho Englwh, ombracod Christianity about 1781, and was 
publicly embraced by Lord Lake, to the groat horror of tho spectators* 
She ended hor days in great sanctity, and was buried in the Itoiiwu 
Catholio Cathedral at Wardhana which she herself had built. Seo 
also Kleeman, Rambles and ItecoUtxtiowt, ed. V. A. Smith, chap. 7«i. 
Oxford University Press, 1015.— Ed. J 
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and deliberately proceeded to acquire territory. Perron was 
apprehensive of his power — the more so, periiaps, as Thomas 
was encouraged by Holkar, and supported by Lakwa Dadu. 
and other Marathas, who entertained a great jealousy of the 
French commandant. 1 

In 1799 Thomas invested the town of JInd, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the PhulkTa confederacy. The old chief, 
Baghel Singh Krora Singhia, and the Amazonian sister of 
the imbecile Raja of Patiala, relieved the place, but they 
were repulsed when they attacked Thomas on Ins retreat to 
Hansi. In 1800 Thomas took Fateli&bftd, which had been 
deserted during the famine of 1783, and subsequently 
occupied by the predatory Bhattis of llariana, then rising 
into local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of the PatiiUu 
chief, who, however, affected to consider them as his 
subjects, and gave them some aid against Thomas. Patiala 
was the next object of Thomas's ambition, and lie was en- 
couraged by the temporary secession of the sister of the 
chief ; but the aged Tara Singh, of the Dallchwula con- 
federacy, interfered, and Thomas had to act with caution, 
lie obtained, nevertheless, a partial success over Tfira Singh, 
he received the submission of the Pathfuis of Maler Kotla, 
and he was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Muham- 
madans of Kaikot, who had held Ludhitlna for some time, 
and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. At this 
time Stlhib Singh, a Bedl of the race of Niinak, pretended 
to religious inspiration, and, having collected u large force, 
he invested Ludhianu, took the town of Maldr Kotla, and 
called on the English adventurer to obey him as the true 
representative of the Sikh prophet. But Siihib Singh could 
not long impose even on his countrymen, and he had to 
retire across the Sutlej. Thomas's situation was not greatly 
improved by the absence of the Bedl, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired from the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhi&na towards his stronghold of Hansi. lie 
again took the field, and attacked SuHdon, an old town 
belonging to the chief of JInd. lie was repulsed, but the 

1 jfranrklin, Life, ujihwyn TkonuM, pp. 1, 79, 107, and Major 
Smith, Account of Iteguhr Corps in the Service o/ Indian Prince** 
p. 118, &c. 
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1801-3. place not appearing tenable, it was evacuated, ami lie 
obtained possession of it. At this time he is said to have 
had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to have, possessed a 
territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, two-thirds of which 
he held by right of seizure, and one-third as a Muriltha 
Thomas feudatory ; but he had rejected all Perron's overtures with 
Tofibow sus P icion s ond Perron was resolved to crush him. Thomas 
turcs and was thus forced to come to terms with the Sikhs, and he 
SSfiSoi wishec * ifc to a PP car th ftt lle hart engaged them on Ids side 
' against Perron ; but they were really desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least their 
subjection, and the alacrity of Patifda in the Marat ha service 
induced a promise, on the part of the French commander, 
of the restitution of the conquests of Amur Singh in Uariuiuu 
After twice beating back Perron's troops at points sixty 
Surrenders miles distant, Thomas was compelled to surrender in flic 
isol?" 011 ' beginning of 1802, and he retired into the British provinces, 

' where he died in the course of t he same year. 1 
tli£u£ Peron had thus far succeeded, His lieutenant, by name 
Pwtm Hourquin, made a progress through the ('is-Sutlcj states to 
ISsTho lov y ^"tributions, and the commander himself dreamt of 
Hiklwor a dominion reaching to the Afghan hills, and of becoming 
iSw.' ilH "irtepcndent of Simlhia as that chief was of t he I YhIi wA.' 
l*mon IIc ^mwd an engagement with Kanjft. Singh for a joint 
forms an expedition to the Indus, and for a partition of the country 
*vithK°an- south "Lahore;" but, Uolkar had giv<*n a rude shock to 
jitaingh. SindhhVs power, and Perron hurl long evaded a compliance 
Is difr with the MaharajtVH urgent calls for troops to aid him where 
Shm hy mi ^ ort was mml owientlHl. Sindhia became htvohcrt with 
the English, and the interested hesitation of Perron was 

1 acogonorallyliVam-kliti,/^o/^i>^ 7Wtf«,anrt Major Smith, 
^mwifo/JtyjtferCYii^ TheKikh w< miihI* 

attribute many exploits to tho titter of the lUj&of PatiAla, mid himhik 
thorn an expedition into tho hill territory of Nahan, tho nUtiv hum 
which Patialu wrested the vain of Pinjaur, with its liaising wirtww, 
not, however, without the aid of llotirquln. the deputy of IVrron. 

» MaJeolm (tikvtvh, p. !<)«) eonuiders that Perron could rmiilv lmv« 
reduced l.ho Sikhs, and mastered tho Punjab, 

a This alliance in given on tho authority of a ivpreseHtatitm tnmU\ 
to tho Koaidont at Delhi, agreeably to his letter to tfir David t Jclittr* 
iony of July 5, 1814. 
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punished by his .supersession. He was not able, or he did 
not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations; he knew he had committed himself, and he 
effected his escape from the suspicious Mariithas lo the 
safety and repose of the British territories, which were then 
about to be extended by the victories of Delhi and Laswiiri, 
of Assayc and Argaon. J 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the agents of 
the infant company of English merchants were vexatiously 
detained at the imperial court by the insurrection of the 
Sikhs under Banda, and the discreet 6 factors % who were 
petitioning for some trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Hinghs* the soldiers of the 
'KhfLlsa' f without comprehending the spirit evoked by 
the genius of Ciobind, and without dreaming of the broad 
fabric of empire about to be reared on their own patient 
labours. 2 Forty years afterwards, the merchant Omiehand 

1 Cf. Major Hmith, Awoitnt of Regular Vorjut in Indian titatr*, 
p. 31, &ct. 

a New Ormo, tt itttorif 9 il. SJiJ, &<»., andMill,WiIwmV edition, Hi. $4,&c-. 
Tho mwHion wuh two yean* at Delhi, during 1715, 17141, 1717, and 
tho genuine patriotiHin f if Mr. Hamilton, tlx* Burgeon of the depiitat inn, 
mainly contributed to proenro tho (mmuoii of thirty-Heven villages 
near (laleutta, and the exemption from duty of goodit protected by 
KngliHh piLHHOH* This hitter privilege watt n turning point in the Iiinf i»rv 
of the Mngliah in India, fur it gave an inipulno to trade, which vuhUv 
incroafled tho importance of BritiHh HubjcctH, if it added little to the. 
profitH of tho ofmoriated inerohautH. [ It may bo added that a diNpuf o 
about tho iHHuo of thorn* pttHHOH brought about an open ru pturo bet weeii 
the Mast India Company and MTr Kiwim, Nnwfib of Bengal, in 17(1.*). 
The latter wan utterly defeat erf at tho I tattle of Bunar in 1704 and* 
aH one of the temiH of peace in tho following year t he year of Clivo'H 
return to Jndia - the Oiwftni (tlwal adiMiuHtrntioii) of Bengal, Bihar 
and Ohhhu wan granted by the ICmperor Slulh Alain to the Company, 
in return for a yearly payment of iitl luklm, while tlie Nawflh, the 
siKtceHHor of MTr Kiwlm, wan deprived of all power and portioned,— 
Jfln.| 

In tho dm nth of (JurR (Jobind there are at leant four allusions to 
Europeans, the laKt referring Npoololly to ah Englishman. Fimt. in 
the AkfiltfUU, EurojM'iinH are enumerated among the trilxw inhabiting 
India \ aoeond and third, in tho Kalki chapter*) of tho 24 Aut&rn, 
apparently in praise of the ayHtflmatio modoH of Kuropoana ; and 
fourth, in the Penrfnn Hikayat*, where both a Kiwuwan and an 
Engliuhman appear as championn for the hand of a royal dnnwl, 
to bo vanquished, of course, by tho hero of tho tale. 
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1787 RK. played a conspicuous part in the revolution which was 
riiwiiml <,rownotl *>y tiie battle of Plasscy ; but the sectarian »S7M, 
Oimclmiul, the worldly votary of Niinak, who used religion us u garb 
17J>7. 0 f outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious false- 
hood of dive; he quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim of his own 
base avarice. 1 In 1781 the progress of the genuine Sikhs at- 
Wjtrrcn tracted the notice of Hastings, and he seems to have thought 
ivWHiu" thttt t!ie presence of a British agent at the court of Delhi 
KuanlOuilh might help to deter them from molesting the WazTr of Oudh>' 
I^wTitm! Hut th( ' Sikhs hwc * 1 < kllnit - 10 fireU(l others as well as to he a 
ThoSikln cause of fear, and shortly afterwards they asked the British 
•dft^iisi 1 ^ eN "* l * Ilt to rn * or " lto u defensive alliance against the 
fhVffi!"!- 1 Marat has, and to accept the services of thirty thousand 
th.iN, 17HH. horsemen, who had posted themselves near Delhi to watch 
ltahniH 11 *" the IHOtionK of ^"«i"«** 3 The Knglish had then a slight 
nmif*of knowledge of a new and distant people, and an estimate, 
thf sikJw. t wo generations old, may provoke a smile from the protectors 
V," 1 ' ... of Lahore. 'The Sikhs 1 , says Col. Krancklin, 'are in their 
persons tall, - ■ . their aspect is ferocious, and their eyes 
piercing ; . • . they resemble the Arabs of the Kuphratcs, 
but they speak the language of the Afghans; , , , their 
collected army amounts to 25<>,fHH> men, a terrific force, 
The travel' yet from want of union not much to be dreaded/ 4 The 
li'p Furni it. judiciouH and observing Korster put some confidence in 
similar statements of their vast array, but he estimated more 
surely than any other early writer the real character of 
(he Sikhs* and the remark of 17Htt, that an able chief would 
probably attain to absolute power on the ruins of the rude 
commonwealth, and become the terror of his neighbours, 
has been amply borne out by the career of KanjTt Singh/ 

1 That Omichaml was a Hikh in given on the authority *»f Pointer, 
Trawl*, i. That he died of a broken heart is doubted by Pn» 
femur Wilson. (Mill, India, Hi 102 note, erf, 1X40.) 

8 Browne, India Tract*, il 20, 30; ami Kraneklin, Shah Atom, 
pp. 115, 110* 

B Anl»er, Ri*t and Progrttut of the British Power in India, li» 20, 27. 
Tho chief who made the overturns was Duleha Hingh of Itudaur on 
the Jumna, who afterwards entered Khulhia's aurviee, ( 'f . KratiakHn, 
Hhah Akin, p, 7B note, * Kranekiin. Mah AUtm, pp. 7/*, 77# 7B. 

* Korator'n Travel*, U, 340. Wee uUo p, 324, where he says the Hikht 
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The battle of Delhi 1 was fought on the 11th September, 1803-5. 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the ( c; lkhs0 p. 
speedy capture of Allgarh had taken by surprise. 2 The posed to 
Marathas were overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed ; but j£ J^ ke 
the latter soon afterwards tendered their allegiance to the 1803. 
British commander. Among the more important chiefs The Hikhs 
whose alliance or whose occasional services were accepted tendorttieir 
were Bhai Lul Singh of Kaithal, who had witnessed the allegiance 
success of Lord Lake, Bhug Singh, the patriarchal chief of j,? n ^ h 
Jlnd, and, after a time, Bhanga Singh the savage master The chiefs 
of Thanesar. 3 The victory of Laswari was won within two j? 1 4}^ 1 aiwl 
months, and the Mamtha power seemed to be annihilated 111 w " 
in Northern India. The old blind emperor Shah Alam Slwili Alam 
was again flattered with the semblance of kingly power, MaltlS" 1 
his pride was soothed by the demeanour of the conqueror, thraldom, 
and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the feelings of 
the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by the 
bestowal of a title whfeh declared an Knglish nobleman to 
be * the sword of the state ' of the great Tamerlane, 4 

The enterprising Jaswant Rao llolkar had by this time The Khr- 
detcrniincd on the invasion of Upper India, and the retreat ^unJ^ 
of Col. Monson 5 buoyed him up with hopes of victory kur,lWM-5. 

had rained in the Punjab a solid structure of religion. The remark of 
the historian Rohortson may also bo quotod as apposite, and with the 
greater reason as prominence lias lately Iwun given to it in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of thanking the army for its services 
during the Sikh campaign of 1848-J). Ho says that the enterprising 
commercial spirit of the English, and the martial ardour of the Hikhs, 
who possess the energy natural to men in the earlier stage* of society, 
can hardly fail to load sooner or later to open hostility. (Dfoqutrntion 
CoTumrning Ancient India, note iv, Beet. 1, written in 1789-90.) 

1 [For an interesting discussion as to the exact site of this battle, 
tho result of which was the occupation of Delhi hy the English and tho 
placing of tho Emperor MhSh Alam under their protection, tho reader 
is referred to an article by Sir Edward Maolagan, in tho Journaloflhe 
Pnvjfib IHittoHcMHottety, vol. Hi.— Ko.l 

2 Major Smith, Account of Reguhr Corp* in Indian 8tuUs> p. 34, 
8 Manuscript memoranda of personal inquiries. 

* Mill, Hititory of British India, Wilson's ed., vi. 510. 

* [He had made a rash advance into Holkar's territory in July 1 804, 
to unito with another English force under OoL Murray. Lack of 
supplies oausod him to retreat, and he only reached Agra at the end 
of August, after losing tho major part of his army. However, ho 
took lusrovengo at Big, aa that victory was mainly his work,— E©.] 
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and dominion, Delhi was invested, and the Doiib was Idled 
with troops; but the successful defence of the capital by Sir 
David Ochtcrlony, and the reverse of Dig, drove the great 
marauder back into liajputana. During Ihese operations 
a British detachment, under Col. Burn, was hard pressed 
at Shamli, near Saharanpur, and the opportune assistance 
of Lai Singh of Kaithal and IJhag Singh of Jind contributed 
to its ultimate relief, 1 The same Sikh chiefs deserved and 
received tltc thanks of Lord Lake for attacking and killing 
one ikii Itao, a Marilthii commander who had taken up a 
position between Delhi and I'anTpat ; hut others were dis- 
posed to adhere to their some! hue allies, mid Sher Singh of 
Bariyu fell in action with Col. Burn, and the conduct 
of (Jnrdit Singh of Liidwa induced the British genera! (o 
deprive, him of his villages in the Dofih, mid of ffic town of 
KariiaL" 

in 1805 Uolkar and Amir Khan again moved northward, 
and proclaimed that they would be joined by the Sikhs, and 
even by the Afghans ; but the rapid movements of Lord Lake 
converted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They 
delayed some time at Patiala, and they did not fail to make 
a pecuniary profit out of tho differences then existing be- 
tween the imbecile Haja and his wife ; :| but when the 
English army reached the. neighbourhood of Karnfd, Uolkar 
continued his retreat towards I lie north, levying contribu- 
tions where he could, but without being joined by any of 
the Sikh chiefs of the (VSulIcj states. In the Punjab 
itself he is represented to have induced some to adopt Ids 
cause, but Hanjlt Singh long kept aloof, mid when at last 
lie met Uolkar at Amritsar, the astute young chief wanted 

1 Manuscript memoranda. Both this aid in 1K04, and tho opposi- 
tion of tho Sikhs at Delhi, in 180ft, Noem to have escaped the not ire 
of Mnglisb elisor vent, or to have been thought undeserving of reeord 
by Knglish historians. (Mill, //frlwy, vi» ftft, frill!, ed. IHMl) 

2 Manuscript memoranda of written documents uud of {tersomd 
inquiries. 

!l Amir Khan, in his AlnMrir«(p* 27H), sayH charae twist ieally, that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly differenees Imtween 
tho Raja and the Rani, 1 <lod has aasurodly scni us these two pigeons 
to pluck ; do you espouse tho cause of # tho one, while I take up with 
tho other/ 
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aid in reducing the Pathans of Kasur before he would give 1803-8. 
the MarSthas any assistance against the English. Amir 
Khan would wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling 
to be a party to an attack upon good Muhammadans, and 
it is certain that the perplexed Jaswant Rao talked of 
hurrying on to Peshawar ; but Lord Lake was in force on comesto 
the banks of the Bcas, the political demands of the British tMnw with 
commander were moderate, and, on the 24th December, and EDgllHh 
3805, an arrangement was come to, which allowed Holkar marches to 
to return quietly to Central India. 1 ~ 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, Friendly 
Lai Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have already been Jjjj 1 ^ 1 "^ 
mentioned, and at Patiala he was welcomed by the weak witUuSi W 
and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who presented the keys of (JSK 1 *?^ 
his citadel) and expatiated on his devotion to the British \m?&! 
Government. Bliflg Singh was the maternal uncle of 
Kan jit Singh, and his services were not unimportant in 
determining that calculating leader to avoid an encounter 
with disciplined battalions and a trained artillery. Hanjit 
Singh is believed to have visited the British camp in disguise, 
that he might himself'witness the military array of a leader 
who had successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkar, 2 
and he was, moreover, too acute to. see any permanent 
advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men rahieed 
to the condition of fugitives, Kateh Singh Ahluwalia, the 
grand-nephew of Jassa Singh Kaliil, and the chosen com- 
panion of the future Maharaja, was the medium of inter- 
course, and an arrangement was soon entered into with Formal an- 
* SardnrN ' Hanjit Singh and Fateh Singh jointly, which {HSgfito 
provided that Holkar should be compelled to retire from withRanjit 
Amritsar, and that so long as the two chiefs conducted 
themselves as friends the English Government would never WinghAhlu- 
form any plans for tlus sci«ifre of their territories. 3 Lord jg]£» 
Lake entered into a friendly correspondence with Sansar Tlw " Bngw 
Chanel, of Kat&Lch, who was Imitating Hanjit Singh by lish corre* 
bringing the petty hill chiefs under subjection ; but rib ^fi r wiih 

1 Of, Amir Khan, Mwurir* t pp. 27fi, 285 ; and Murray, Manjtt Hingh, 
p. 61, &c. 
• Boo Moorcvroft, Travel*, i. 102. 
8 See tho treaty itself, Appendix XXI H. 

K 
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1804. engagement was entered into, and the British commander 

, ' returned to the provinces by the road of Ambfdu and 
Ghana of „. - 1 

Kat6tch. Kama!. 1 

The tfikhs The connexion of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh chiefs 
of Sirhmd 0 f Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had 
vir&ly 88 opportune and valuable. Immediately after the battle 
of ft tho d Kn tS of Dcllli ' Siiigli of Jlnd was upheld in a jaglr which he 
lishbV" 8 " possessed near that city, and in 180* another estate was 
Lord Lake, conferred jointly onhim and his friend Lfd Singh of Kaithal. 

In 180ft these leaders were further rewarded with life 
grants, yielding about £11,000 a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to give them the districts of 
Jlansi and Hissar on the. same terms ; but these almost, 
desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. Other petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, 
and all were assured that they should continue to enjoy 
the territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
Uritish interference without being liable to the payment of 
ommtxion * ,r ^ >l,to * 'Wkwc declarations or arrangements were made 
not r«$u- when the policy of Lord Wellcsley was suffering under con- 
Kd or damnation ; the reign of the Kngiish was to be limited by 
mado bind- the Jumna, a formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the 
fug in form, relations of the Indian (Jovernment with Jihartpur were left 
doubtful, and, although nothing was made known to the 
Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, their connexion with the Kngiish 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal 
benefits of alliance, 2 
HtttroHpod. It if* now necessary to return to Han jit Singh, whose 
wicet<f t,r " authority hud gradually become predominant among the 
Kanjii, Sikh people. His first object was to master Uihorc from 
Stogh'flriw. the incapable chiefs of tin* HhangI confederacy who possessed 

1 The public roaords show that a nowswritcr was maintained for 
seine time in Katoteh, and the correspondence about Nansar ('hand 
leaves tho impression that Kan jit Singh could never wholly forget 
the KiijtTs original superiority, nor the Kngiish divest themselves of 
a fooling that, he was independent of JUhore, 

» The original grants to ,ITnd, Kaithal, and others, and also aimilar 
papers of aHsuranee, ant carefully preserved by the several families; 
an<l the various English doeument-H hIiow that Hhfig Singh, of .find, 
was always regarded with iniieh kindlincxs by i^ird take, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir David Oehterlony. 
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it, and before Shah Zaman had been many months gone, 1799-1804. 

effect was given to his grant by a dexterous mixture of R^jrt 

force and artifice. Ranjit Singh made Lahore his capital, .Singh mas- 

and, with the aid of the Kanhayas (or Ghani) confederacy, jf^lW. 

he easily reduced the whole of the Bhangls to submission, deduces 

although they were aided by Ni/iLm-ud-dm Khan of Kasur. the Bhangi 

In 1801-2 the Pathan had to repent his rashness; his strong- thepiSuis 

holds were difficult of capture, but he found it prudent to of Kasur, 

become a feudatory, and to send his best men to follow a 1801 ~ 3, 
new master. After this success Hanjit Singh went to bathe 

in the holy pool of Taran. Taran, and, meeting with Fateh Aliios him- 

Singh Ahluwalia, he conceived a friendship for him, as j?]jjjj th 

has been mentioned, and went through a formal exchange Singh 

of turbans, symbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 the AWuwalia - 

allies took Amritsar from the widow of the last Bhangi y^jf^. 

leader of note, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to the share quires Am- 

of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. In " tHai, » 1802 ; 

1803 Sansar Chand, of Katoteh, in prosecution of his £ nd ^ u " 

schemes of aggrandizement, made two attempts to occupy H af Chand 

portions of the fertile Dog&b of Jullundur, but he was re- t f w 5?i" ,1h ' 

pulsed by Ranjit Singh and his confederate. In 1804 w hob^ 

Sansar ('hand again quitted his hills, and captured Iloshiar- conws in- 

pur and Bajwara ; but Hanjit Singh's approach once more with th» 

compelled him to retreat, and he soon afterwards became CiurlcliaB. 
involved with the Gurkhas, a new people in search of an 
empire which should comprise the whole range of Himalayas, 1 

1 Of. Murray, HanjU Miry/h, pp. 51, f>5. 

CJapt. Murray, tho political agent at Amhfila, and Capt. Wade, tho 
political agent at Ludhiana, each wrote a narrative (if tho life of 
Kan jit Singh, and that of tho former wan printed in 1H34, with a few 
corrections and additions, and some notes, by Mr. Tho by I'rinscp, 
secretary to tho Indian Government, Tho author has not neon 
Capt. Wade's report, or narrative, but he believes that it, oven in a 
greater degree than Capt, Murray's, was founded on personal recol- 
lections and on oral report, rather than on oontemporary ftngliuh 
document*, which refloated the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 1803 especially. The two narra- 
tives in question were, indeed, mainly prepared from accounts drawn 
up by intelligent Indians, at tho requisition of the English functiona- 
ries, and of these the chronioles of Buta Whah, a Muhammadan, and 
Sohan LSI, a Hindu, are the best known, and may bo had for purchase 
Tho inquiries of Capt. Wade, in especial, were extensive, and to both 
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1803-5. In little more than a year after Shah Zaman quitted the 
Punjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mahmud, 
who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
Shuja, in the year 1803. These revolutions hastened the 
fall of the exotic empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ranjlt Singh 
was not slow to try his arms against the weakened Durrani 
governors of districts and provinces. In 1804-5 he inarched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from 
the Muhammadans of Jhang and Sahiwfil, and Muzaffar 
Khan of Multan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
offerings. Ranjlt Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; 
he returned to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Iloli 
in his capital, and tjien went to bathe in the Ganges at 
Hardwar, or to observe personally the aspect of affairs to 
the eastward of the Punjab. Towards the close of 1805 he 
made another western inroad, and added weight to the 
fetters already imposed on the proprietor of Jhang ; but 
the approach of Holkar and Amir Khan recalled, first 
Fateh Singh, and afterwards himself, to the proper city of 
the whole Sikh people. The danger seemed imminent, for 
a famed leader of the dominant Marathas was desirous of 
•bringing down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unknown views 
and resources, had reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar- 1 
A formal council was held by the Sikhs, but a portion 
only of their leaders were present. The singleness of purpose, 
the confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated 
mechanics and shepherds to resent persecution, and to 
triumph over Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the minds 
of their descendants, born to comparative power and 
affluence, and who, like rude and ignorant men broken 
loose from all law, gave the rein to their grosser passion*. 

officers the publio is indebted for the preservation of a (toutinuouH 
narrative of Ranjlt Singh's actions. 

The latter portion of the present chapter, and also ohaptwB VI 
and VII, follow vory closely the author's narratives of the British 
connexion with the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, a [Utrrary] two 
whioh ho trusts may bo made, without any impropriety, of an un- 
printed paper of his own writing. 

1 See Blphinstono, Ktibul, iu 325; and Murray, JltmjU tiitujh, 
pp. 56, 57. 
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Their ambition was personal and their desire was for 1805. 



worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikhism had butthe 
again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce itself confederate 
in another form ; the rude system of mixed independence J J^ n do _ 
and confederacy was unsuited to an extended dominion ; cayed and 
it had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the lifeIess » 
6 Misals 9 were in effect dissolved. The mass of the people 
remained satisfied with their village freedom, tp which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown ; but the petty 
chiefs and their paid followers, to whom their faith was 
the mere expression of a conventional custom, were anxious 
for predatory licence, and for additions to their temporal 
power. Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Marathas, and all had 
become jealous of Ranjtt Singh, who alone was desirous of JJJjJ*^ 10 
excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to authority 
his own ambition of founding a military monarchy which J^jJ^ in 
should ensure to the people the congenial occupation of thopenon 
conquest. In truth, Ranjlt Singh laboured, with more or jj^g 1 * 1 
less of intelligent design, to give unity and coherence to 
diverse atoms and scattered elements ; to mould the in- 
creasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered state or common- 
wealth, as Gobind had developed a sect into a people, and 
had given application and purpose to the general institutions 
ofNanuk. 1 

Uolknr retired, and Hanjlt Singh, as has been mentioned, Kanjit 
entered into a vague but friendly alliance with the British 
Government. Towards the close of the same year he was affaire i o* 
invited to interfere in a quarrel between the chief of Nabha ^Hirhind 
and the Raja of Patiala, and it would be curious to trace two. 
whether the English authorities had first refused to mediate 
in the dispute in consequence of the repeated instructions 
to avoid all connexion with powers beyond the Jumna. 
Ranjlt Singh crossed the Sutlcj, and took Ludhi&na from Takwi 
the declining Muhammadan family which had sought the J^ d 6 h j antt ' 
protection of the adventurer George Thomas* The place ' 
was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhfig Singh of JInd, and as 

i Malcolm (SMeh, pp. 106, 107) remarks on the want of unanimity 
among the Sikhs at the time of Lord Lake's expedition. Of. Murray, 
ManjU Singh, pp. 57, 58. 
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im ' _ _ bota « Taswant Singh of Niibha, whom he had gone to aid, 
and Sahib Singh of Patiala, whom he had gone to coerce, 
and were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, he retired 
oflMwp w * tn lne P TC ** ,nt of 41 (,f artillery and some treasure, 
from Pati- and went towards the hills of KtLngra, partly that, he iniglit 
ala ' pay his superstitious devotions at the natural flames of 
Juala Mukhi. 1 

Hansnr At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sansar Chand 
tlwOu" 1 (>f KaL5tch had brought him into fatal collision with the 
kirns, 1805, Gurkhas. That able chief might have given life to a con- 
federacy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
principalities, who were already levying tribute in (lUrhwiU : 
Httiwnr but ISansar ('hand in his desire for supremacy had reduced 
Ton-" tho <*ief of Kahlur, or Belaspur, to the desperate expedient 
fakratfl of of throwing himself on the support of the Nepftl commander. 
drtwSta AlnaT ffln f* Thappa gladly advanced, and, notwithstanding 
the north the gallant resistance offered by the young cliief of Nalagarh, 
ll^Twrlt Sllimiir ^"ttners coadjutor in his own aggressions, the 
(Jurkha authority was introduced between the Sutlej and 
Jumna before the cud of 1808, during which year Amnr 
and tho Singh crossed the former river and laid siege to Kangra. 

iiwwfc At the I ,crio<i of H,ul J Tt visit, to Juala Mukhi, Sansar 

KOiwu, Chanri was willing to obtain his aid ; but, as the fort was 
strong and the saeriliees required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrangement 
was then come to for the expulsion of the new enemy.* 

1 Nee Murray, HanjU Niayk, pp. fl» # 00. The letter of Sir Oharles 
Metcalfe to Government; of Juno 17, IKOO, shows that lUnjft Singh 
■ was not strong enough at tlui timo in question, 1WMI, to interfere, 
by open form, in tho affairs of the Millwii Sikhs, and the letters of 
Sir David Oohterlony, of Kehruary 14, March 7, 1800 and July «'M>, 
1H11, Hhow that tho English engagements of JHOfi, with tho Patiala 
and other chiefs, wore virtually at an end, so far as regarded the 
reciprocal benefits of alliance. 

» <<f. Murray, !tuujUNiwjJi,}>.m; and Mooreroft.rrmv'fr.i J27,Ac. 

Hansnr ('hand attributed his overthrow hy tho (Jurklms to nitidis. 
miHHftl of his old Rajput troops and employment of Afghans, at the 
instigation of the fugitive Knhillu chief, Ohuliim Muhammad, who 
had sought an any him wiUi him. 

The Gurkhas crossed the Jumna to aid the ehief of Nahan agaiiiMt 
his subjoets, and they crossed the Sutlcj to aid one Rajput princa 
against another paths always open to new and united races, itofo- 
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In 1807 Ranjlt Singh first directed his attention to 1807. 
Kasur, which was again rebellious, and the relative inde- Z ~, 



pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its Singh ex- 
able chief, Nizam-ud-din, had been dead for some time ; j^han* 
nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling that the reduction of chief of Ka- 
a large colony of Pathans, and the annexation of the mytho- sQr » 1807 ; 
logical rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit and 
importance. The place was invested by Ranjlt Singh, and 
by Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, the son of his father's old ally, 
Jassa the Carpenter. Want of unity weakened the resistance 
of the then chief, Kutb-ud-dln, and at the end of a month 
he surrendered at discretion, and received a tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Ranjlt 
Singh afterwards proceeded towards Multan, and succeeded andpartial- 
in capturing the walled town ; but the citadel resisted such JjpEJt (< 8 
efforts as he was able to make, and he was perhaps glad that Multan. 
the payment of a sum of money enabled him to retire with 
credit ; he was, nevertheless, unwilling to admit Ids failure, 
and, in the communications which ho then held with the 
Nawab of Rahawalpur, the ready improver of opportunities 
endeavoured to impress that chief with the belief that a 
regard for him alone had caused the Afghan governor to be 
left in possession of his stronghold. 1 

During the same year, 1807, Ranjlt Singh took into his Banjit 
employ a Kshattriya, named Mohkarn Chand, an able man, m ' 
who fully justified the confidence reposed in him. With this Mohkarn 
new servant in his train he proceeded to interfere in the ^J^ 1 ' 
dissensions between the Raja of Patiiila and his intriguing 
wife, which were as lucrative to the master of Lahore as they 
had before been to Holkar and Amir Khiin. The Rani 
wished to force from the weak husband a large assignment 
for the support of her infant son, and she tempted Ranjlt 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a piece of 
brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. He crossed the Sutlej, ciroBsaa the 
and decreed to the boy a maintenance of 50,000 rupees ft * 
per annum. He then attacked Naraingarh, between Amb&la time f ° 

renoes in public rooowh* »how that the latter river was crossed in 
a» x>, 1805. . 

1 Murray,'i2ary*W tiingh, pp. 00,01, and the manuscript momolrs of 
the Bah&walpur family. 
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1808-0. and the hills, and held by a family of Rajputs, but he only 
secured it after a repulse and a heavy loss. Tarn Singh, the 
old chief of the Dallchwala confederacy, who was with the 
Lahore force on this occasion, died before Naraingarh, and 
andreturns Ranjlt Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
temtone's e Jullundur Doab. The widow of the aged leader equalled 
of the the sister of the Raja of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
DaUowBJa described to have girded up tier garments, and to have 
chief. fought, sword in hand, on the battered walls of the fort 
of Rahon. 1 

The Sikhs In the beginning of 3808 various places in the I'pper 
become 1 !? ** lin J a k werc tak<in from * n( ' ir independent Sikh proprietors, 
ppohenBive and brought under tlie direct management of the new 
of Ranjit kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkam ('hand was at the same 
ing . cni p] 0 y ec i i n effecting a settlement of the territories 

which had been seized on the left bank of the Hntlcj. Hut 
Ranjlt Singh's systematic aggressions had begun to excite 
fear in the minds of the Sikhs of Hirhind, ami a formal 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs iff Mud and Kaifhal, 
and the Dlwan, or minister, of ftitlfiln, proceeded to Delhi, 
British in Match 1808, to ask for British protection. The eommuiii- 
asked cations of the EiiglWh Government will* the chiefs of the 
1808;' Cis-Sutlej states had not been altogether broken off, and the 
Governor-General ^ad at this time assured theMuhammadan 
Khan of Kunjpura, near Karnftl,* that he need he under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, 
while the petty Sikh chief of Sikri had performed some 
services which were deemed worthy of a pension.? Hut the 
but not deputies of the collective states could obtain no positive 
aoc©ded! y assurancCH from the British authorities at JMIii, although 
they were led to hope that, in the hour of need, they would 
Whereupon nat bc deserted. This was scarcely sufficient to save thein 
the chiefs from loss, and perhaps from ruin ; and, as Hartjlt Singh 
Ranlit t0 1111(1 swlt messengers to calm their apprehensions, ami to 
Singh. urge them to join his camp, they left Delhi for the pit rj Kmc 

1 Cf. Murray, Ranjlt ttiityh* pp. ttl, 63. The* gun obtain* -4 hy 
Ranjit Singh from Paliala on this oceanum whh named Karri Khan, 
and was caj>turod by the English during tho campaign of 1H4A* It. 

2 In a document dated 18th .January, 1H08. 

* Mr. Clerk of Ambala to the agont at Delhi, IUtii May, 1837. 
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of making their own terms with the acknowledged Raja of 1808-9. 

Lahore. 1 . 

The Governor-General of 1805, 2 who dissolved or dcpre- The under- 

cated treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared Jj^^^ 

that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no French on C 

personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with which the Ind j?L ±1 
■ . j* «, -i « C . ■. ■ - « „ modify the 

invasions of Shah Zaman agitated the minds of men for policy of 

the period of three or four years ; and had the Sikhs of {jj£^ lfah 
Sirhind sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, they would the Sikhs, 
doubtless have received a decisive answer in the negative. 1808-9. 
But the reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 
1808 was prompted by renewed danger ; and the belief 
that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India led another new Gover- 
nor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but beyond the Indus. 3 The designs or the desires of Napo- 
leon appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sikhs imperative ; Mr. Klphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Shall ShujiL, and in September 1808 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Ranjlt Singh for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired confederation. 4 The Tto> chiefs 
chiefs of Patiala, JIhd, and Kaithal were also verbally 2£5J liud 
assured that they had become dependent princes of the under 
British Government; for the progress of Ranjlt Singh jJj^S 
seemed to render the interposition ol some friendly allianw 
states, between his military domination and the peace- ^iJ^Ranjit 
ful sway of the English, a measure of prudence and Singh. 
foresight. 6 

1 See Murray, MmjU Singh, pp. (14, 05. 

a [Lord Cornwall™ had boon sent out in 1805 with strict orders to 
pursue a paoific and economizing policy, as the Directors were alarmed 
at the expense of the wars waged by his predecessor — Lord WelloHley. 
But Cornwallis died two months after his arrival, and was temporarily 
succeeded by Sir G. Barlow.— En.] 

3 Mr. Auber (22we and Progrene of tte British Power in India, ii. 
461), notices the triple alliance which threatened Hindustan. [Lord 
Minto had arrived as Governor-General in 1807.— Ed.] 

* [Col. Malcolm was dispatched on a similar mission to Persia at 
the same time, and concluded a treaty (1800) which did away # with 
the possibility of French interference in that quarter.— Ed.] 

6 Government to Sir David 'Oohterlony, 14th Nov,, 1808. Of* 
Murray, Banjtt Singh, pp. 65, 66. 
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1808-$. Mr. Metcalfe was received by ItanjTL Singh at his newly 
Mr Me(; _ conquered town of Kasur, but, the chief affected to consider 
calf e sent himself as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard 
ifahore 7 10 tue P 08seB8 * on °* ^ l » re filing ««« a » additional claim 
1808-9.' to supremacy over SirhiiuL He did not, perhaps, see (hat 
Aversion a French invasion would be ruinous to /*?* interests ; he 
SingSoa ratner ^ 4irc(1 tu0 colossal power on his borders, and he 
restrictive resented the intention of confining him to tin* Sutlej. 1 He 
hist^rd*"* su dd cn ty Dr °fe e on * negotiations, and made his third inroad 
expedition to the south of the Sutlej. He seized FarTdkot and Ambala, 
across the i ev ied exactions in Miller Kotla and Thanesar, and entered 
into a symbolical brotherhood or alliance with the Itaju of 
Patiala. The British envoy remonstrated against these 
virtual acts of hostility, mid he remained on the banks of 
the Sutlej until Han jit Singh reerosscd that river. 8 
British The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined tin* 
mSvSfl to ^ vern<>r "^ nt,raI i if doubtful before, to advance a dctach- 
the, Sutlej, ment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe in 
180 °' his negotiations, and to effectually confine Hanjlt Singh to 
the northward of that river. 3 Provision would also be thus 
made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a more 
extensive character, and the British frontier would be 
covered by a confederacy of friendly chiefs, instead of 
threatened by a hostile military government. A body of 
troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in January 
1800, under the command of Sir David Oehterlony. The 
General advanced, by way of Buriyn and Patiala, towards 
Ludhiana ; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, save 
Jodh Singh Kalsia, the nominal head of the Krora-Singhia 
confederacy : but during his tnarcli he was not without, 
apprehensions that itanjTt Singh might openly break with 
his government, and, after an interview with certain 
agentB whom that chief hud sent to him with the view 
of opening a double negotiation* he made a detour and 

1 Mo(iren»ft.a8eertiune(l(7'r«w'/rf,i.il4)thai HanjKSiiigh hitdaeriouH 
thoughts of appealing to the Hword, ho uiipulutiibh> wax tinKlish inter* 
ferunm The well-known Kaklr Itabwtri-ilfti was one. of the two 
person** who dismiaded him from war. 

1 Murray, Itonjil Siwjh, p. <W. 

• Government to Sir David Oehterlony, 14th Nov. and l»l*th 1M\, 
1808. 
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a halt, in order to be near his supplies should hostilities 2809. 
take place. 1 

Ranjlt Singh was somewhat discomposed by the near Th«vi«\vH 
presence of a British force, but he continued to evade coin- j£h^wn£ 
pliance with the propositions of theenvoy, and he complained w>mewhat 
thai Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly reserved about his aequisi- buf Uanjit 
tions on the south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to which Singh still 
the Government had only declared that the restoration of ^/^the 
his last conquests, and the absolute withdrawal of his troops north of the 
to the northward of the river, must form the indispensable H « tll *i- 
basis of further negotiations .* Affairs were in this way 
when intelligence from Europe induced the Governor- 
General to believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs 
upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 
defensive precautions unnecessary. 3 It was therefore made 
known that the object of the English Government hud 
become limited to the security of Hie country sout.fi of the 
Sutlej from the encroachments of Ranjlt Singh ; for that, 
independent of the possible approach of a European enemy, 
it was considered advisable on other grounds lo afford 
protection to the southern Sikhs. Ranjit Singh must still, 
nevertheless, withdraw his troops to the right bank of the 

Sutlej, his last usurpations must also be restored, but the 
* 

1 Sir David Oohterlony to Government, 20th .Jan., unci 4th, 9th, 
and 14th Fob., 1800, with Government to Sir David Oehtorlony, of 
13th March, 1809. Government by no moans approved of what Sir 
David Oohterlony had done, and he, fooling aggrieved, virtually 
tendered his resignation of his command. (Sir Davit! Oehtorlony 
to Government, 19th April, 1809.) 

a Sir David Oohterlony to Government, 14th Fob,, 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Oehtorlony, 30th July, 1809. Ueut.-Col. 
Lawrence {Adwnture.# in thn Punjab, p. KU, note g) makes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe sufficiently communicative on this occasion with regard to 
other territories, for he is declared to have told the Maharaja that 
by a compliance with the then demands of the English, he would 
ensure their neutrality with resect to encroachments elsewhere. 

* Government to Sir David Oohterlony, 30th Jan., 1809. [Pro- 
bably the altered relations tmtwoen Napoleon and Turkey were the 
main cause of this. The Franco-Turkish alliance of 1807 had come 
to an end with the deposition of Mustapha IV and accession of 
Mahmud II— July 1808— and the improved relations of England and 
Turkey led to the signature by the latter powers of the Treaty of the 
Dardanelles (January 1809).— Bd.] 
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1809. restitution of his first conquests would not be insisted on ; 
while, to remove all cause of suspicion, the detachment under 
Sir David Ochterlony could fall back from Ludhiana to 
Karnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
place. 1 But the British commander represented the advan- 
tage of keeping the force where it was ; his Government 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiana 
thus continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British 
troops. 2 

Eanja In the beginning of February 1809, Sir David Ochterlony 
yiScls- naci issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej states to 
' be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the 
Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms: 1 Kanjit Singh 
then perceived that the British authorities were in earnest, 
and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of 
the Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire woxild thus be lost, and 
he prudently made up his mind without further delay. He 
withdrew his troops as required, lie relinquished his last 
acquisitions, and at Amritsar, on the 25th April, 1800, the 
and enters now single Chief of Lahore signed a treaty which left him 
mS treaty, the niaster of the tracts he had originally occupied to the 
25th April', south of the Sutlcj, but confined his ambition for the future 
1 f 09 ' to the north and westward of that river. 4 
Tlie terms The Sikh, and the few included Hindu and Muhamnmdan 
pendence*" c Iuefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken 
andof under British protection, it became necessary to define the 
PTCmBcySn tcrmfl on wllicu tnev wero secured from foreign danger. 



fhind. Sir David Ochterlony observed,* that when the chiefs first 
sought protection, their jealousy of the English would have 
yielded to their fears of Ranjlt Singh, and they would have 
agreed to any conditions proposed, including a regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, and 

1 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 30th Jan., tfth Feb., and 
13th March, 1809. 

a Sir David Ochterlony to Government, lith May, 18011, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 13tU Juno, 1801). 

3 Seo Appendix XXIV. 

* See the treaty itaolf , Appendix XXV. Of. Murray, Manjit Mngh, 
pp. 67, 68. 

6 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 17th March, 1800, 
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the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard their 1800. 
defence* as a secondary 4 object, and to think that English Sir n a vid 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved litem from the Ochtcr- 
arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become no Jjjjj, h that 
longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or the Kn^ll-sh 
they would have been treated as enemies. 1 Wherefores eon- Jg^J^J^ 
tinued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection uioiioin 
would be gratuitous. The Government, on its part, was ^""fioTi. 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependants, and finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of * Sirhind and MalwS * against the power of 
RanjTt Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance in 
time of war, and making some minor provisions which need 
not be recapitulated. 8 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of RanjTt Th« rrht- 
Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey upon one 
another, or upon their weaker neighbours ; and, although <«lupf» 
the Governor-General had not wished them to consider JJJJJJ 1 ^,^ 
themselves as in absolute subjection to the British power, 3 
Mr. Metcalfe pointed out 4 that it was necessary to declare 
the chiefs to be protected singly against one another, as well 
as collectively against Ranjlt Singh ; for, if such a degree 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who 
could use coercion with effect, viz, to the Raja of Lahore 
The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
22nd August, 1811, a second proclamation was issued, 
warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and re- 
assuring them of independence and of protection against 
Ranjlt Singh, 5 Nevertheless, encroachments did not at 

1 Soo aiso Government to Resident at Delhi, 20th Dec, 1K08. 
Baron Httgol (Travel^ p. 279) likewise attributes tho interference of 
the English, in part at least, to selfishness, but with him the motive 
was the petty desire of benefiting by escheats, whiok the dissipated 
character of tho chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous 1 
This appetite for morsels of territory, however, really arose at a sub- 
sequent date, and did not move the English in 1800, 

» See Appendix XXVJ. 

* Government to Sir David Oohterlony, 10th April, 1809. 

* Mr, Motoalfo to Uovornmont, 1 7th June, 1809. 
5 See the proclamation, Appendix XXVII. 
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1800-18. once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulsm, who u voided giving 
in his adhesion to the British Government on the udvunee 
of Sir David Ochterlony, required to have troops sent 
against him in 1819 to compel the sum ndc.r of tracts which 
he had forcibly soizedJ 

The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need nut he 
continued, although it presents many points; of interest 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to those 
Perplexi- concerned in the administration of India. The ttritish 
British functionaries soon became involved in intricate «u*eMions 
atitlwpitijw about interference between equal chiefs, and bet ween chiefs 
3? l ?5chtH mi(i tIlcir eonfedenileH or (iependants; they laboured to 
ulmiim- reconcile the Hindu iaws of inheritance with Ihe varied 
Ihlfqwi cu « t0I »« «f different races, and with the alleged family 
lion of in- usages of peasants maidenly become princes. They bad to 
la™' decide on questions of escheat, and being strongly impressed 
with the superiority of Kri tilth municipal rule, and with the 
undoubted claim of the paramount to some benetlt in return 
for the protection it afforded, they stro\e to prove that 
collateral heirs hud a limited right only, and that exempt ton 
from tribute necessarily implied an enlarged liability to 
eunttscation. They had to define the common boundary 
of the Sikh states and of Hritish rule, and tlie> were prone 
to show, after the manner of Hanjlt Singh, that the pres« id 
possession of a principal town gave a rigid tn nil the viilagen 
which had ever been attached to it as the seat of a local 
authority, and Mint all waste lands Mongcd to the Mipremc 
power, although the dependant might have hist possessed 
them in sovereignty ami intermediately brought them under 
tho plough. They had to exercise a paramount municipal 
control, and in the surrender of criminals, mat in the demand 

» RoHidont at Delhi to Agonl at Audita, 27th < M IMI8, muM »og 
the fihlof In tho military exponftw immrred, «:>,noo ru)m% The head 
of tho family, Jodh Hingh, had iwantly rotwrniul with Itanjlt Miijtirn 
army from tho capture of Multati, and he mw hIwrvh treated with 
(HiMuInraticm hy the Maharaja; and, l»earhi K in mind Ihe diuVmd 
vhwb taken by dependent BJkhn and tfovenuiiM MuglMli. of n«hu at 
miocuwkm, ho had fair ground* of disaatiNfart ion. He claimed t«. U 
tho hoad of the 'KrumKinghift' MhtaUud to l«i tin* h«ir of nil < hiM 
hm foucUtoruw. Tho Britislt Uovornment, however, made it»e|f the 
valid or otMcrnt head of the flonfedoraey. 
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for compensation for proj>erty stolen from British subjects, MWMfl- 

the original arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced has ~ 

not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 

the government of a large empire will always be open to 

obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the aels of ofli- 

cious and ill-judging servants, who think that they best 

servo the complicated interests of their own i tilers by lessen- 

ing the material power of others, and that any advantage* 

they may seem to have gained for the state they obey will 

surely promote their own objects. Nor, in sueh matters, 

are servants alone to blame, and the whole system of internal 

government in India requires to be remodelled and made 

the subject of a legislation at once wise, considerate, and 

comprehensive. In the Sikh states ignorance has been the 

main cause of mistakes and heart-burnings, and in 1818 

Sir David Oehlerlony frankly owned to the Marquis of HirHuvid 

Hastings 1 that, his proclamation of 1805* had been based on i^y*' 

an erroneous idea. J le thought that a few great chiefs only frank 

existed between the Kutlej and Jumna, and that on them !"/ji"^fX» 

would devolve the maintenance of order ; whereas he found hw*ivt of his 

that the dissolution of the 'Misals\ faulty as was their Jjjjl?.^ 

formation, had almost thrown the Sikhs back upon the 

individual independence of the times of Ahmad Shall. Both 

in considering the relation or the chiefs lo one another, ami 

their relation collectively to the British Government, too 

little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar circumstances 

of the Sikh people. They were in a state of progression 

among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 

the colossal power of Kngland arrested them, and required 

the exercise of political moderation and the practice of a 

just morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control 

and of regulated freedom." 

1 In a private coimminieatiMi, dated 17th May, 1818. 

* In the Sikh Ktatos on either side of the Hutlej, the Britten Govern- 
ment wttH long fortunate in l>eing represented hy tiueh men as Oapt 
Murray and Mr. (Jlerk, Kir David Oehterlony, and Ueut-Col, Wade- - 
bo different from one another* awl yet no useful to one common 
purpose of good for the English jxwor, Those men, hy their personal 
character or influence, added to the general reputation of their 
countrymen, and they gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid 
unftympathissing nature of a foreign and civilized suprcmaey, Kir 
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1809-18. David Ochterlony will long live in the memory of the people of 

Northern India as one of the greatest of the conquering Knglish chiefs; 

and ho was among the very last of the British Icadero who endeared 
himself both to the army which followed him and to tin* princes who 
bowed before the colossal power of his race. 

Nevertheless, the best of subordinate authorities, immerHcd in 
details and occupied with local affairs, are liable to he biussed hy 
views which promise immediate and special advantage. 'They can 
seldom be more than upright or dexterous administrators, and they 
can still more rarely be men whose minds have been enlarged hy 
study and reflexion as well as by actual experience of the world. 
Thus the ablest but too often resemble merely the practical man of 
the moment ; while the supreme authority, especially when absent 
from his councillors and intent upon some groat undertaking, is of 
necessity dependent mainly upon the local representatives of tint 
Government, whose notions must inevitably ho partial or one- sided, 
for good, indeed, as well as for evil. The author has thus, even during 
his short service, soon many reasons to Tm thankful that, there is a 
remote deliberative or corrective body, which can survey things 
through an atmosphere eloarod of mists, and which can judge of 
measures with reference both to tho universal principles of just tec 
and statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on the Knglish 
supremacy in India, which should he characterized by certainty and 
consistency of operation, and tempered hy a spirit of forlwarance 
and adaptation. 



CHAPTER VI 



FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RANJlT SINGH TO 
THE REDUCTION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND 
PESHAWAR 

1809— 182tf-4 

Mutual distrust of Ranjlt Singh and the* English gradually removed— 
Ranjlt Singh and the Gurkhas — Ranjlt Singh and the cokings 
of Kabul-— Ranjlt Singh and Jfateh Khan, the Kabul Wiwlr— 
Ranjit Singh and Shah Shu j it each fail against Kashmir-* - Kateh 
Khan put to death — Ranjlt Singh captures Multan, overruns 
Peshawar, occupies Kashmir, and annexes the * Dcntjat * of the 
Indus to his dominions— The Afghans defeated, and Peshawar 
brought regularly under tribute— Death of Muhammad AvXtn 
Khan of Kabul, and of SanHilr (!hand of KatGteh— Ranjit Singles 
power consolidated— Shah ShujfiVa expedition of 381 H SSI - Afijut 
Sahib of Nagpur— The traveller Moorcroft— Kan jit Singh's 
Government— The Sikh Army— The Sikhs and other military 
tribes— French officers- Kanjlt Singh's family— Ran jU Singh's 
failings and Sikh vices— 'Ranjlt Singh's personal favourites and 
trusted servants. 

A tueaty of peace and friendship was thu» formed tmi. 
between Ranjlt Singh und the Knglish Governim h »1 ; but 
confidence is a plant of slow growth , and doubt and HUf*pieion KiiicIimU 
are not always removed by formal j>rotoHtationH. While ffi$ v *W 
arrangements were pending with the Maharaja, the British jihwMioi. 
authorities were assured tliat he had made proponitionH to withstand- 
Sindhia; 1 agentw from Gwalior, from Jlolkar, and from jlJJit 
Amir Khan, 4 continued to show themselves* for yearn tit irwrtyj 
Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the hope that tho 
tribes of the Punjab arid of the Deeean might yet tw* united 
against the stranger conqueror**. It was further belie ved 
by the English rulers that Ranjlt Singh was anxiounly trying 
to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance, 

1 Resident at Delhi to Sir David Oehterlony, 28th Juno, 1KW. 
1 Sir D, Oehterlony to Government, 10th Oct,, 180ft ; 5th, fith, 
and 7th Doc , 1809 ; and 5th and 30th Jan., and 22nd Aug., 1K10, 

h 
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1809-H. and to join him and Iloikur against their protectors. 1 Other 
Kpo<»ml instances might also be quoted, and Sir Davit! 
Ochterlony even thought it prudent, to lay in supplies and 
awl Ruiijif to thpiw up defensive lines at Ludhiiina. 2 Kanjit Singh had 
Niiifch likewise his suspicions, hut I hoy were necessarily expressed 
IlStiulou in ambiguous Lcrms, and were rather to he deduced from Itis 
hut purl: ac ^ s iim \ <»orrespondcnec, and from a consideration of his 
position, than to hi* looked for in overt statements or remon- 
ImtiliHtrualstrnnces. By degrees the apprehensions of the two govoni- 
vnriS nuwlx mutually vanished, and, while JKanjlt. Singh felt he 
«uth«Vhi!t/" could freely exercise his ambition beyond the Stitiej, the 
Knglish were persuaded he would not embroil himsctf with 
its restless allies in the south, so long as he had occupation 
elsewhere. In 1811 presents were exchanged between the 
Governor-General and the Maharaja, 4 and during the 
following year Sir David Ochteriony tjeeame his guest at 
the marriage of his son, Kharak Singh, 4 and from Unit period 
until within a year of the late war, the rumours of a Sikh 
invasion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the credulous, 
without causing uneasiness to the British viceroy. 
Kanjtt On the departure of Mr. .Metcalfe, the first care of ltanjlt 
Hingli Singh was to strengthen both Ins frontier post of Phillaur 
^Antfrit, opposite liudhiuna, and (iobindgnrh the citadel of Amritsar, 
Sumtiin wn "' u n<t nu< * " <I ^ IIM *° l >M 'M ns WMm us n<> possession of 
Uurklwi to the religious capital of his people,* He was invited, almost 

llt tiu! Hame tiim% ,>%V ** ,mKftr <,,mn<i of KatOtch, to aid in 
im!* , J * resisting the Gurkhas, who were still pressing their long. 

continued siege of Kftngra, and who had effectually dispelled 
the. HajpQt prince's dreams of a supremacy reaching from 
the Jumna to the Jhcium. The stronghold was offere<l to 
the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but Sans&r Chum! 
hoped, in the meantime, to gain admittance himself, by 

1 Hir I). Oehtorlnny to Uovonnncnt, f>th »)itn.» 181(9. 
3 Sir I). OclticrlonytdilovernmcnUaiKt Dec, lK0f»,unrf 7thN*|rt., 
1810. 

a A carriage wuHJit- this 1 iinoMWtt tri Inhere. See, further, ftcsirieiit 
of Delhi to Sir I). Ochteriony* 2f>th Feb., 1K11, ami Sir f>, Oehterhmy 
to (tovurxuuciit., 15th Nov., tKll. 

* Hir IX Otihtcrhmy to (iovmmumt, 18Ut .July, 1811, uud 33rd 
Jan., 1812. 

1 (.1 Murray, Jtonjil NinyA, p. 71*. 
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showing to the Gurkhas the futility of resisting Han jit Singh, I80f>. 
and by promising to surrender the* fort to the Nepfd coin* 
mander, if allowed to withdraw his family. The* Maharaja 
saw through the schemes of Sansar ('hand, and he made the 
son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the 
Kliatmandu general, Amur Singh Thappa, who proposed 
a joint warfare against the Rajput mountaineers, and to 
take, or receive, in the meantime, the fort of Kungra as 
part of the Gurkha share of the general spoil. The Sikhs 
got possession of the place by suddenly demanding admit- 
tance as the expected relief. Sansar ('hand was foiled, and 
Amar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming 
that he had been grossly duped J The active Nep&lese ThHSur* 
commander soon put down some disorders which had J£?Kii3Kh1- 
arisen in his rear, hut the disgrace of his failure before luritat a 
Kangra rankled in his mind, and he made preparations for JjjjJ***},, 
another expedition against it. He proposed to Sir David Punjab, 
Oehterlony a joint march to the Indus, and a separate J ^ w * 
appropriation of the plains and the hills ; 2 and Kanjit, 
Singh, ignorant alike of Knglish moderation and of inter- 
national law, became apprehensive lest the allies of Nepal 
should be glad of a pretext for coercing one who had so 
unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition, lie 
made known that he was desirous of meeting Amar Sing!* 
Thappa on his own ground ; arid the reply of the Governor- lim Kiuuit 
General that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej to {Jj^L 
chastise the invading Gurkhas in the hills, but that, if they vn!™tlw 
descended into the plains of Sirhind, he would receive J^JJj' l J^ 
Knglish assistance, gave him another proof that the river M 
of the treaty was really to be an impassable barrier. He JjJ*^ 
had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no more of A ^ 
carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses.* Rut Amar Hii^h 
Singh long brooded over his reverse, and tried in various W»*M>» 
ways to induce the British authorities to join him in assailing prtmn mi 

itlliiuirtt 

* Murray, ftanjUMngh, pp. 7« t 77. The Muh&rEJft told Capt* Watl«» apumMte 
that that Gurkha* wanted to sharo Kashmir with him, but that he 8>*h«,lttl3, 
thought it Ixwt to keep thorn out of tho ftuajab altogether, (Catit* 

Wade to Uovwrnmont, 20th May, U» I. ) 

* Sir IX Oehterlony to Government, 16th and 30th Dee.. lW\h 

8 Sir IX Oohtorlony to Govuramimt, 12th Sept., 1811, and Govern- 
ment to Sir IX Oohtarkmy, 4th (>ot. and 22nd Nov., IHiU 
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l8U-ir>. the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would sn>\ made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of Hie two govern- 
ments, and Hanjlt Singh had wantonly attacked the (hirkha 
possessions in Katoteh. Besides, he would argue, t<> advance, 
is the safest policy, ami what could have brought the Knglish 
to the Sutlej but the intention of going beyond it. Y 1 The 
twrntho Wttr of 18,4 flowed, and Ihe. Knglish became the* 

EugliKh neighbours of the Sikhs in the hills ais well as in the. plains, 
• J|JjJjj hllH a»<l ti"* Gurkhas, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for 
1«14- PS* their homes in Khfitiiifindn. Hanjlt Singh was not. then 
ttuwiir asked to give his assistance* but Sansar Chand was direetly 
KuiSloh^ CMill<i<l "I )ou by 4l * c Knglish representative to attack the 
Kaiijit ' Gurkhas and their allies, a hasty requisition, which 
^NrhaiiU produced a remonstrance from the Maharaja, and an 
Knglwh. admission, on the part of Sir David Ochtcrlony, that his 
supremacy was not questioned ; while the experienced 
Hindu chief had forborne to commit himself witfi eitlu r 
statu, by promising much and doing little. 2 
NhfthHhujA Hanjlt Singh felt secure on the Tppei Sutlej, but*a new 
from Af- t^ngcr assailed him in the beginning of 1810, and again set. 
ghilnistrui, him to work to dive to the bottom of British counsels. 
iHOD-io, Mr. Klphinstone had scarcely concluded a treaty witli Shah 
Shujfl against the. Persians and French, before that prince 
was driven out of his kingdom by the brother whom he hud 
himself supplanted, and who had placed his affairs in the 
hands of the. able minister, Patch Khun. The Maharaja was 

1 Sir IX Oehtorlony to Government, 20th December, 1HKS. 

9 Government to Sir IX Ochtcrlony, 1st awl 2(Hh <W„ 1H14, 
Jtoidimt at Delhi to Sir l>. Ochtcrlony, 11th Oct., 1814, and Sir 
David 1 * letter to Itanjlt Singh, dated 29th Nov., 1H14. 

During the war of 1814 Sir l>avid Oehterlnny sometimes almost 
despaired of guooesa ; and, amid his vexations, ha once, at leant re. 
cordod bin opinion that tha Bcpoys of the Indian army were* unequal 
to such mountain warfaro as was being waged. (Kir IX Ochtcrlony 
to Government, 22nd Deo., 1814.) The most active and timoful ally 
of the KnglUh during tha war was Ittj& Hfuu Karan of Hindtir 
(or Nfiliigarh), tha descendant of tha Hari ('hand slain by Guru 
Gobind, and who was himself the ready coadjutor of Hatut&r ('hand in 
many aggressions upon others, as well as in resistance to the. Gurkha*. 
The venerable chief was still alive in 18**0, and ho continued to talk 
with admiration of Hir David Ochtcrlony and ids 'eighteen pounders', 
and to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered in dragging them 
up the sterna of the Himalayas. 
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at Wa2lrabad, sequestering that place from the family of 1809-10. 
a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shah Shuja's progress 
to the eastward with vague hopes of procuring assistance 
from one friendly power or another. Ranjlt Singh remcm- Kanjit 
bered the use he had himself made of Shah Zamfln's grant J^jjj^ 
of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might similarly be and plana, 
surrendered to the Knglish in return for a few battalions, 
and he desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
within his own grasp. 1 He amused the ex-king with tlu; 
offer of eo-operation in the recovery of Multiin and Kashmir, 
and he said he would himself proceed to meet the Shah to 
save him further journeying towards Hindustan.* They ThaMahfl- 
saw one another at Sfihiwal, but no determinate arrange- f5^JJ l S ,t8 
ment was come to, for some prospects of success dawned hut im 
upon the Sh&h, anil he. felt reason to distrust Kanjit Singh 's J|[™"^ 
sincerity. 3 The conferences were broken off; but the ™mu™ 
Maharaja hastened, while there was yet an appearance 1 of 
union, to demand the surrender of Mnltan for himself in the itmiju 
name of the king. The great gun called ' Zam'/«am\ 4 or the ^ ■ 
* HhangT Top \ was brought from Lahore to hatter Lli« walls sjilljali, 
of the citadel : but all his efforts were in vain, and he ret ired, {'"J- 
foiled, in the month of April, with no more than lH0,fX)0 inicV ; 
rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The (tovernor, 
Muxaffar Khfm, was by this time in correspondence with 
the British viceroy in Calcutta, and Hanjit Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiance might not only he made but 
accepted. 8 lie therefore proposed to Sir David Ochterlony tt u,i| >ro . 
that the two L allied i>owers ' should march against JMfultftn to (h<* 
and divide the conquest equally ft was surmised timt he $$"5.* 

1 Sir 1>. Ochturiony to Unvornment, 10th and .'SOth Dor., 1801). i^iiimtii. 

a Sir D. Oohtwhmy to (government, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 30th 
line., 1800, and 30th Jan., 1810* 

9 Khfth Hhuj&'B ' Autobiography \ chap, xxii, publfohwl in the 
Oukuttrt Monthly Journal tar 1830. The original wa*i undoubtedly 
reviHml, if not really written, by the Mh&h. 

* | Known to all the world as 1 Kim's' gun, it now rojKWios in it* last 
routing-place outnido'the (Antral Museum in l*horo.— Kn.] 

* Sir I>. Oehterlony to Oovarnment, 20th March and 2tfrd May, 
1810, In the latter it is Mtatod that 250,000 rupooH were paid, mid 
the Hum at 180,000 in given on Capt. Murray's authority. {Life of 
ltanjitNinoh t p.H\.) 

* Sir IX Oehterhmy to Clovomimmt, 2»rd July and rath Aug., 1810. 
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1810-12. wanted the siege train of the English, but he may likewise 
have wished to know whether the Sutlej was to he. as good 
a boundary in the south, as in the north. Fie was told 
reprovingly that the Knglish committed aggressions upon 
no one, hut otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to lead him to believe that he would not he inter- 
fered with in his designs upon Multiin. 1 
flhiih Shah Shujii proceeded towards Attoek after his interview 

lSiwar w '*' 1 ^ an J' t ' Hhigh, and having procured some aid from the 
andMultnn rebellious brother of the Governor of Kashmir, lie crossed 

^HuhS£- the lmhlH ' lind ' iu Mun ' h 181 °* muli * hiinw ' If ™*»* w of 
quoiit. iili- Peshawar. He retained possession of the place for about 

mlMnnfr * six Iuont " ,s * Vt ^ vn ' Mt W4S eompelIe<i to retreat southward by 
1810-12. ' the Wa/ir's brother, Muhammad AzTm Khfm, lie made an 
attempt to gain over the Governor of Multiin, but he was 
refused admittance within its walls, and was barely treated 
with courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant, 
lie again moved northward, and, as the enemies of Mahmfid 
were numerous, he succeeded in mastering Peshiiwar a 
second time, after two actions, one a reverse and the other 
a victory. Hut those who had aided him became suspicious 
tliat he was in secret league with Katch Khfln the Wa'/Ir, 
or, like Han jit Singh, they wished to possess his person ; 
and, in the course of 1KI2, he was seized in IVshfiwar by 
Jahiin Dfid Khan, Governor of Af lock, and removed, first 
to that fort, and afterwards to Kashmir, where lie remained 
as a prisoner for more than twelve months/ 4 

After the failure before Miiltftn, Itanjlt Singh and his 
minister, Mohkam ('hand, were employed in bringing more 
fully under subjection various Sikh ami Mulmmmadan 
chiefs in the plains, ami also the hill HftjiU of Bhimhar, 

1 Sir 0. Ochtnrlony to (lovcrninent, 2tM.h March and 17th H«»pt., 
1810, and Uovernmont to Sir 1>. Orhtorhmy, 2A(h Hcpt.» 1840. 
(( 1 f. Murray, ItanjU tiinrjh* pp. HO, HI.) 

Hip 1). Oebterbmy to Government, Kit Ii *Ian. and 2Hth Feb., 
IHI0, ami tJ7th April, IHJ2. Shitti ShujiVs 4 Autobiography \ eha|m. 
xxiii \\\\ in the Cnlntttti Munthhf Jourtwl for IHM, and Murray* 
Hnnjit Si»y/i t pp. 7!>, S7, 112. 

Shah HlnuVri wu>tmi\ apiienrancc Iwifore Multan in 1810 II in 
#iv«n mainly on ('apt. Murray's authority, and tha attempt h not 
mentiotuid in tho Hhah's memoirs, although it is admitted that \w 
went into tho Durajftluf the Indus, i.o. to l)era iHinail Khan, &a. 
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Rajaori, and other places. In the month of Kchruary 1811, 
the Maharaja had reached the salt mines bet ween the Jhclum 
and Indus, and hearing that Shah Mnhmfid had crossed the 
latter river, he moved in force to Hiiwalpindi, and sent to 
ascertain his intentions. The Shah had already deputed 
agents to state that his object was to punish or n vera we the 
Governor of Kashmir, who had sided with his brother, Shah 
Shuja, then in the neighbourhood of Multiin ; and the two 
princes being satisfied, they had a meeting of ceremony 
before the Mahiiraja returned to Lahore, to renew his con- 
fiscation of lands held by the many petty chiefs who had 
achieved independence or sovereignty while the country 
was without a general controlling power, but who now fell 
unresistingly before the systematic activity of the young 
Maharaja. 1 

In the year 1811, the blind Shah Zamfin crossed the 
Punjab, and was visited by Kanjli, Singh. He took up his 
residence in Lahore for a lime, and deputed his son ftunus 
to Ludhiiina, when* he was received with attention by 
Sir David Ochterlony ; but as the prince perceived that 
he was not a welcome guest, his father quitted KanjH Singh's 
city, and became a wanderer for a time in Central Asia. 3 
In the following year the families of the two cokings took 
up their abode at Lahore, and as t he Maharaja was preparing 
to bring the hill chiefs south of Kashmir under his power* 
with a view to the reduction of the valley itself, and as he 
always endeavoured to make success more complete or more 
easy by appearing to labour in the cause of others, hi* pro- 

1 Murray, flttnjil Sin^h t p. 83, Ac. The priori pal of the i*hlf*fn 
whono territories wore usurped was Itflilh Hiiudi. of the Situthpuria 
or BV/uIaptiria Mi Mil, Nee a I ho Kir I). tJchtcrloriv to (hiviwuiieiit, 
15th Oot., 1811. 

* Murray, ftttnfiitfingk, p. 87. The vtaH of t lie print*c wan rtni^it lured 
vory ombarraHHlng with rcfemmiit to Kanjli Miri«h ; for Shah HIiuJA 
might follow, and ho wan one who claimed Brit l*h aid under the treaty 
of IHtm, It wan regnittwi that the 4 obligation* of political mwwaity 
Hhould HUiHtrmule tho diotatoi of oompaaMhm 1 ; it was argued that 
tho treaty roferrod to dofeww aftahiHt tho French, and not a^nitiM, 
a brother ; and tho loyal heartiid Hir David (tohterbny was r hidden* 
for tho rouoption ho gave to tho dlatroawd Hh&hx&ria. ((toverunieiit 
to Kir Ih Onhtorhmy, 10th Jan., 1811, and tho i'orri«Mpo«di«iii«o 
gonorally of Deo. MO and Jan. 1811.) 
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1812-13. fessed to the wife of Shah Shujit thai lie would release her 
husband and replace Kashmir under the Shah's sway ; but 
Ranjit he hoped the gratitude of the distressed lady would make! 
tho g Shflh?8 the £ reat f ti amon d> Koh-i-nur, the reward of his ehivalrous 
name for labours when they should be crowned with Mieeess, His 
Shown* ° £ P rl " nci P nl object was doubtless the possession of the Shah's 
person, and when, after his preliminary successes against 
the hill chiefs, including the capttire of Juinmu by his newly 
married son, Kharak Singh, he heard, towards the end of 

Sif 1812 ' tlmt Fat,ch Khan tlu! IO " lbul Wa/Jr lm(] 

m «et8 Indus with the design of mangling against Kashmir, he 

KhOn the sou # n * un in l' erv * cw with him, and said he would assist in 
Kaimi bringing to punishment l>oth the rebel, who detained the 
Wazir, king's brother, and likewise the Governor of Multiin, who 
' had refused obedience to Mahnuid* Fatch Khan hud been 
equally desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
and a joint take Kashmir if opposed by Ran jit Singh, and ho readily 
Scaffi 18 " P^inised anything to facilitate his immediate object. The 
Kashmir re- Maharaja and the WoasTr eaeh hoped to use the other as a 
aolvod on. too]j yet thc mvvcHH 0 f Iu .itii<»r was complete. Kashmir was 
ftktflh . occupied in February 18KI; but Fatch Khan outstripped 
stotathe" thc Sikhs imf,< ' r Mohki « n C 4 hand, and fie maintained that 
Sikhw, ami us he alone had achieved flic conquest, Hie Maharaja could 

vffiy f£ ttot Khaw ' in the H P° ilH * Thc iml y advantage which accrued 
Mahmfltl, to Htinjlt Singh was thc possession of Shah ShujiVs pcroon, 
for the ill-fated king was allowed by Fatch Khan to go 
Hhah Hhtijii whither he pleased, and he preferred joining (lie Sikh army, 
fflJJ^wlo whteh hc » Wfc w»»IM">*wI t<> Lahore, to becoming virtually 
acquire < tt prisoner in Kabul. 1 Jiut the Maharaja's expedients did 
Attoirk; mt entirety fail him, and as the rebel Governor of AUock 
was alarmed by the success of Shah MahmflriVi party in 
Kashmir, he was easily persuaded to yield the fort to Haitjlt 
Singh, This unlooked-for stroke incensed Fatch Khan, who 
accused thc Maharaja of barefaced treachery, and endea- 
voured ftirthcr to intimidate hint by pretending to make 
whiti«Moh- overtures to Shfdi Shujfi ; hut thc Maharaja felt confident 
2 f hlH "trength, and u battle was fought on the lBUi July, 

wStr in 1 M « r|, ay» towjt* PI>. tW, »ft ; Sir 1). CMitivlciny iu (iovem. 
apikhwl moat, 4th Mmh, IBIS! ; ami Hhnh NIiujiVk ' Autuhifwrftphy \ 
bttttlo, chap, xjcv, 1 * 
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1813, near Atlock, in which the Kabul Wazlr, and his 1*13-14. 
brother Dost Muhammad Khan, were defeated by Mohkam 
Chand and the Sikhs*. 1 

Ranjifc Singh was equally desirous of detaining Shah Jtatgit 
Shuja in Lahore, and of securing the great diamond which JllSSfthlr 
had adorned the throne of the Mughals. The king evaded Knh-i-nur 
a compliance with all demands for a time, and rejected even iJ^jJ 1 : 
the actual offer of moderate sums of money ; but at last 
the Maharaja visited the Shah in person, mutual friendship 
was declared, an exchange ol turbans took plaee, the diamond 
was surrendered, 2 and the king received the assignment of 
a jaglr in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a promise mid pro- 
of aid in recovering Kabul. Itanjlt Singh then moved {""Shah* 
towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of Fateh Khan, Shujfl. 
who was gradually consolidating the power of Mahmfid, Mnk«Ku 
and he required Shah Shuja to join him, perhaps with some {l"^p/^ Ji* w . 
design of making an attempt on Kashmir ; hut Fateh Khan Indus, 
was likewise watchful, the season was advanced, and the 
Maharaja suddenly relumed* Shfth Shujii followed slowly, *ji^j£ hu " 
and on the way lie was plundered of many valuables, by 
ordinary robbers, us the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shah believed. The inferior agents of 
RanjTfc Singh may n6t have been very scrupulous, but the 
Shah had traitors in his own household, and the high officer 
who had been sent to conduct Mr. KIphinstone to IVshawar, 
ombesuded much of the Shah's property when misfortune 
overtook him. This Mir Abdul Hassan hud originally in- 
formed the Sikh chief of the safety of the Koh-i-iuir and 
other valuables, he plotted when in Lahore to make it 
appear the king was in league with Hie Governor of Kashmir, 
and he finally threw difficulties in the way of the escape of 

1 Murray, Jtanjit Ningh, pp. tlfl, UK); Kir I). Oehtcrlony to 
Government, 1st July, 18 Id, 

a Murray, RanjUMinflh, p. ttfl, Shah HhujiVs 'Autobiography', 
chap, xxv; Kir J), Ochterlony to Government, HUh and 23rd April, 
IHL'i, and to the Resident at Delhi, 15th Oct., lKK'i. The Nhah's own 
aooount of the rnothodH practised to got jsMUHMMiou o£ the diamond 
is more favourable than Capt. Murray'M to Ranjlt Singh. ThoHhah 
wanted a jagtr of 100,000 rupees, and one of fiO t OOO was nttufnicd to 
him \ but effect to the aaaignmont was never given, nor jwrhapH 
oxpootod. 
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1814-16. his master's family from the Sikh capital. The flight of the 
ThonTlitof ** 6 S ums t0 I'Udhiana ww at Iast effected in December 181 i ; 
hi8°fiunily° for Shah Shuja perceived the design of flu* Maharaja to 
horo to*" detain ll " n a Prisoner, and to make use of his name for 
ShiSna, purposes of his own, A few months afterwards the Shflh 
18L |»" himself escaped Lo the hills : he was joined hy some Sikhs 
April,1816; discontented with HanjTt Singh, and he was aided hy the 
mcao to™ <**ef of Kiiihtwarin an attack upon Kashmir. He penetrated 
SSwiir. into the valley, but he had to retreat, and, after residing 
Fails for some time longer with his simple, but zealous, mountain 
ffiJmir k^ 1, h(1 ,imr<,n<tfl through Kulu, crossed the Sutlej, and 
and Mir!»H joined his family at Ludhiana in Septeinl)er I8HJ. 1 His 
niia^mi) l ,r ** HC * nce on * ,n *' fro"tk ,p wus regarded as embarrassing by 
' * the British Government, which desired that, he should he 
urged to retire to KarniU or Suharanpur, and Sir David 
Oehterlony was further diNeretionally authorized to tell 
HanjTt Singh that the ex-king of Kabul was not a welcome 
guest within the limits of Hindustan, Nevertheless the 
annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which hat) been assigned for 
the support of his family, was raised to 30,000 on his 
arrival, and personally lie was treated with becoming 
respect and consideration.' 4 
Kiinfrt, Shfih Shuja thus slipped from (he hands of the Maharaja, 
atotlptH an( * m xm * miH * 0(1 °f his name in further attempts 
KaHhtuir upon Kashmir; but Kanjlt Singh continued as anxious us 
IhiIwu™" <' wr ^'0^ tiu * n poNHession of the valley, although the (iovemor 
1KM. ' ha<l, in the meantime, put himself in communication with 
the Knglish. n The. chiefs south of the Vir hmjal range 
having been brought under subjection, military operations 
were commenced towards the midrib* of the year )814, 
Sickness detained the cx|>ericnccd Moliknm ('hand at the 
capital, but he warned the Mahara ja of the difficulties which 
would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he almost 

4 Murray, Itunjtt Singh, pp. MM, 103; Shiih KhujiVs 'Autobio- 
graphy *, cfhapH. xxv, xx vl 

a (lovtirn merit to Sir I). Orhtwlony, 2nd and UOth Aug.. 1810, 
and J4th, 2lHt« mid SHth Kopt., 1HHJ. The Wafa Uogaai imd Morn 
htmri told that the Shah's family hml no rinhtt* to British protection 
or intervention. (Uovennnent to Kwident at lielhi, IIM h IW„ 18)2, 
and UftJuly, 1813.) 

* GovornmontteSir IXOfjhterlony.iJeth Oct. and 23rd Nov., 1813. 
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urged the postponement of the expedition. But the ncccs- 1816-10. 
sary arrangements had been completed, and the approach 
was made in two columns. The more advanced division 
surmounted the lofty barrier, a detachment of the Afghan 
force was repulsed, and the town of Siipaiii was attacked ; 
but the assault failed, and the Sikhs retired to the mountain 
passes. Muhammad Azim Khan, the Governor, then fell 
on the main body of Ranjit Singh, which had been long in 
view on the skirts of the valley, and compelled 1 he Muhuruja 
to retreat with precipitation.. The rainy season had fairly 
set in, the army became disorganized, a brave chief, MhYh 
Singh Bchrania, was slain, and Hanjit Singh reached his 
capital almost alone about the middle of August. The 
advanced detachment was spared by Muhammad Av.im 
Khan, out of regard, he stud, for Mohkam ('hand, the grand- 
father of its commander; and as doubtless the aspiring 
brother of the Waatfr Hatch Khan had views of his own amid 
the struggles then going on for power, he may have thought 
iL prudent to improve every opportunity to the nd\antage 
of his own reputation. 1 

The efforts made during the expedition to Kashmir had Vwimu 
been great, and the Maharaja took some time to reorganize Jjf^jj" 
his means. Towards the middle of 1815 he sent detachments and vnriJuw 
of troops to levy exactions around Mulffm, but lie himself 
remained at Adlnaimgar, busy with internal arrangement n, ind!w,r"- 
and perhaps intent upon the. war Mien in progress between iJJJfl'hj 
the British and the Nepalcsc, which, for u period of six '* ' 
months, was scarcely worthy of the KngliHlt name. The 
end of the same year was employed in again reducing the 
Muhammadan tribes south-east of Kushmlr, who had 
thrown off their allegiance during the retreat of the Sikhs, 
In the beginning of 1810 the refractory lull HAjft of Nurpur 
sought poverty and an asylum in the British dominions, 
rather than resign his territories and accept, n maintenance. 
The Muhammadan ehiefship of J hang was next finally con- 
fiscated, and Lemh, a dependency of Mem Ismail Khan, was 
laid under contribution. Ueh on the Chenflb, th« Heat of 

* Murray, Hanjit Hiruah, pp. 104, 108, mid Hir I). Oehtnrlcmy to 
Government, 13th Aug., 1814. DMa Mohkam Chaml died noon 
after Jftanjlt Singh't return. 
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I8ie-18. families of Saiyids, was temporarily occupied by Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Ham- 
garhia, lately deceased, the son of Jassa flu* Carpenter (the 
confederate of the MaharajsVs father), were Kcized and 
annexed to the territories of the Lahore government. 
Sansfir Chand was honoured and alarmed by a visit, from 
his old ally, and the year 1810 terminated with the MahiV 
raja's triumphant return to Aiurilsar. 1 
Jtunjit. The northern plains and lower hills of tlx*. Punjab iiad 
tuw« h MtK- ^ ceu fl" r ly ^^"^d to obedience anrl order, and KanjTt 
tan, Ibis. Singh's territories were bounded on the south anrl west by 
the real or nominal dependeneies of Kabul, but the Maha- 
raja s meditated attacks upon them were postponed for a 
year by impaired health. His first object was Multiln, and 
early in 1818 an army marched to attack it, under the 
nominal command of his son, Kbarak Singh, the titular 
reducer of Jammu. To ask what were the. Maharaja's 
reasons for attacking Multiln would be futile r he thought 
the Sikhs had as good a right as the Afghans to take what 
they could, and the actual possessor of Multan had rather 
asserted his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs of Ahmad Shall. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In the course of February, the city was in 
possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until the begin- 
ning of June, and chance law! then some share in its capture. 
An Ak&li, named Sadhu Singh, went forth to do battle for 
the * Khftbia \ and the very suddenness of the onset of his 
small band led to success The Sikhs, seeing the impres- 
sion thus strangely made, arose together, carried the out- 
work, and found an easy entry through the breaches of a 
four months 1 batter. Muxafflar Khan, the governor, and 
two of his sons, were, slain in the assault, and two others 
were, made prisoners. A considerable booty fell to the share 
of the soldiery, but when the army reached Udiore, the 
Maharilja directed that the plunder should !«• restored* 
He may have felt some pride that his commands were not 
altogether unheeded, but he complained that they were not 
so productive as he had expected. 8 

1 (,t Murray, ttttnjit Nittyh, pp. 10S, lit. 

* Xho plftcw full en tho 2nd .Juno, 1818. Hue Murray, HMfiiHingh, 
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During the same year, 3818, Fateh Khan, the Kabul 1818. 

Wazlr, was put to death by Kaniriin, the son of Mahnmd, ~ 

the nominal ruler. J le hud gone to Herat to repel an attack Khan, 

of the Persians, and ho was accompanied by his brother, JV>zir <»f 

Dost Muhammad, who again had among his followers a todoath^ 1 

Sikh chief, Jai Singh Attiriwala, who had left the Punjab in 

displeasure. Fateh Khan was successful, and applause was 

freely bestowed upon his measures ; but he wished to place 

Herat, then hold by a member of Ahmad Shah's family, 

within his own grasp, and Dost Muhammad and his Sikh 

ally were employed to eject and despoil the prince-governor. 

Dost Muhammad effected his purposes .somewhat rudely, 

the person of a royal lady was touched in the eagerness of 

the rillers to secure her jewels, and Kamran made this affront 

offered to a sister a pretext for getting rid of the man who 

from the stay had become the tyrant of his family. Fateh 

Khan was ttrst blinded and then murdered ; and the crime 

saved IJeriU, indeed, to Ahmad Shah's heirs, but deprived 

them for a time, and now perhaps for ever, of the rest of 

his possessions. Muhammad Avtfm Khan hastened from 

Kashmir, which Ik* loft in charge of Jabbar Khan, another 

of I he many brothers. lie at first thought of reinstating Muham- 

Shah tthujii, but ho at last proclaimed Shah Ayub as king, ^j^jS 1 

and in a few mouths he was master of Peshawar and Ohaani, §|25i Ayfih, 

of Kabul and Kandahar. This change of rulers favoured, 

if if did not justify, the views of KanjTt Singh, and towards itanjH, 

the end of 1 HI 8 ho crossed the Indus and entered Peshawar, jJ'JJJ;;} u> 

which was evacuated on his approach. Hut it did not pUhuwar, 

suit his purposes, at the time, to endeavour to retain the 

district ; he garrisoned Khamthad, winch lies on the right 

bank of the river, m as to command the passage for the 

p. 114, &». Tho Maharaja tola Mr. Moorcroft that ho had got very 
littlo of tho booty ho attempted to recover. (Moorcroft* Trtmbi, 
i. 102.) Muhammad MuwdTur Khan, the governor, had held JMultan 
from tho tiaio of tho expulsion of the SikhH of the Uhangl *Mi«ai', in 
177N. hi 1807 ho went on a pilgrimage to Mocea, ami* although ho 
returned in two .year*, he left tho nominal control of attain* with his 
won, Harafraas Khfln. On tho last approach of Ran jit Singh, the old 
man rofiiHcd, according to the Hahilwalptir annals, to «ond hin family 
to the south of tho Hntlcj, as on othor oeoaHiona of siogo ; but whether 
ho did no in tho uwitkionoo, or in tho dotfp&ir, of a flucuosaf ul reBintamio 
1h not <>lo*r< 
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future, and then retired, placing Julian Dad Khan, his old 
which he ally o f Attock, in possession of IVshiiwar itself, to hold it as 
makes over he could by his own means. The Harukzai governor, Vfir 
JOaaKhan, Muhanimad Khan, returned as soon as KanjTt Singh had 
1818. ' gone, and the powerless Jahan Dad made no attempt to 

defend his gift. 1 

Sin"hm- Banjtt Singh's thoughts were now directed towards the 
in? upon annexation of Kashmir, the garrison of which had been re- 
Kashmir, duoed by the withdrawal of some good troops by Muhammad 
Azim Khan ; but the proceedings of Desa Singh MajithTa 
and Sansar Chand for a moment changed his designs upon 
others into fears for himself. Thews chiefs were employed on 
an expedition in the hills to collect the tribute due to the 
IdlJcil^iSn MaharS i a 5 * ln < 1 Kftjft <tf Kahlur, who held territories 
with the on both sides of the Sutlej, ventured to resist the; demands 
SSSf* ro^to- Sansfir Chand rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge 
1810. upon the friend of the Gurkhas s the river was crossed, but 
the British authorities were prompt, and u detachment of 
troops stood ready to opjmse force to force* Kanjlt Singh 
directed the immediute recall of ids men, and he desired 
SirdSr JJcaa Singh to go in person, ami offer his apologies 
to the Knglish agent.* This alarm being over, the Mahftriija 
proceeded with ins preparations against Kashmir, the troops 
occupying which had, in the meantime, been reinforced by 
a detachment from Kabul- The Hrfthman, Dlwftn Chand, 
who had exercised the real command at MulULn, was placed 
in advance, the Prince Kharak Singh headed a supporting 
column, and Kanjft Singh himself remained behind with a 
reserve and for the puri>ose of expediting the transit of the 
various munitions of war. The choice of the Sikh cavalry 
marched on foot over the mountains along with the infantry 
HoldierH ' and th °y <*™gge<l with them a few light guns ; the 
vulloy uTlww* were sealed on the 5th July 1819, but Jabbftr Khan 

1 Of. Murray, Itoufit Hinyh, pp. 117, 120; Shah NhujaV* 'Auto- 
graphy , Hmp. xxvii ; and MumkIu Mohan UI, Lift of Dost 
Muhammad, i. iM, Hhl. 4 4 

. v yt" Murray (p. 1 :* I ) plaew the* defection of .Jai Hhtah of Atari 
in the year 1822 ; but vL also Mr. Mwwin, Trunk, iii. 21, 32, in 
Bupport of the earlier dato nsHigned. 

tuS M *S** M*vh> pp. J21, 122, and Moorcroft, TramU t 

, u 0, for the duration of the Mahuraja*a diHpIeu»ure with JDena Singh, 
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was found ready to receive them. The* Afghans repulsed 1819-20. 
the invaders, and mastered two guns ; but they did not h ^7lumi-" 
improve their success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked nImM8H». 
them, and won an almost bloodless victory. 1 

A few months after Kashmir had been added to Mie ?>' 1>,,ra " 
Lahore dominions, KanjTt Singh moved in person to the {^1^ an- 
south of the Punjab, ami Dcra Gh&s&i Khan on the Indus, nemlto 
another dependency of Kabul, was seized by the victorious JaSi" 20. 
Sikhs. The Nawab of Hahawalpur, who held lands under 
Hanjlt Singh in the fork of the Indus ami Chcnab, had two 
years before made a successful attaek on the Durrani chief 
of the plaee, and it was now transferred to iiim in form, 
although his Cis-Sutlcj possessions had virtually, but not 
formally, been taken under British protection in the year 
1816, and he had thus become, in a measure, independent 
of the Maharaja's power. 5 * During the year 18120 partial 
attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Muhanunadun 
tribes to the south-west of Kashmir, and, in 1821, Hanjlt 
Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on the Central 
Indus by the; reduction of Dera Ismail Khan. The strong 
fort of Mankerft, Militated between the two westernmost 
rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a time by Unite 
Ahmad Khan, the father of the titular governor, who 
scarcely owned a nominal subjection to Kabul ; but the 
promise of honourable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, and the count ry on the right bank 
of the Indus, including Dent Ismail Khan, was left to him 
as a feudatory of Lahore." 

Muhammad A/.Im had succeeded to the power of his Mulmm- 
brother, Mitch Khiin, and, being desirous of keeping Hanjlt k^ ( jJJ" 
Singh to the left bank of tho Indus, he moved to Peshawar HitlxmT 
in the year 3822, accompanied by Jai Singh, the fugitive jfjjjft^ 

1 Of. Murray, ItanjUNinuh, pp. 122 4. 

* Uovurnmont to Nuiwriutendent Atuh&la, lAth Jan., 1815, and 
Sir J). Oehlorlony to Uovermiient, 2tfrd July, 1815. <1 Murray, 
HanjU Siwjh, p. 124. Tim Hahawalpur Memoir* »tato that Hanjlt 
Bingh panui down tho Huttoj an far as I'akpattan, with th* view of 
M<i*ing Hahftwalpur, hut that a hIu m of reHiMtance having hmn made, 
and seme prew»nt*» offrrwl, the Mahar&jft moved wentward, 

D <!f. Murray, HuHjUNingh, pp. 12i>, 1!J0, and Kir A. Hurarii' JKMtul> 
p, 92, 
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1822-3. Sikh chief, with the intention of attacking Khairftbad 
opposite Altoek. 01 her matters caused him hastily to 
retrace his steps, but his proceedings ha<i brought the 
from which Maharaja to the westward, who .senl to Ynr Muhammad 
ShS^Oo- Khan, the governor of Peshawar, an<l demanded tribute. 
mauilHanil This leader, who apprehended the designs of His brother, 
iriff 8 Muhammad Azlm Khun, almost as much as he dreaded 
1&22. ' Ranjlt Singh, made an offering of some valuable horses. 1 
The Maharaja was satisfied and withdrew j>crhups the 
more readily, as some differences had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to a place named Whadni, 
to the south of the Sutlcj, which had been transferred by 
Ranjlt Singh to Ins intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, 
Hut the Sada Katir, in the year 1 80S- The lady was regarded by the 
KFuun^wm Kii^liHli. agents as Wing the independent represent alive of 
interfered the interests of the Kanhayft (or Ohani) confederacy of Sikhs 
(UwliMMtln 011 ^ T ft " le °' r ' vor » an< * ther<?fore as having a right to 
with tim their protection. Rut Ranjlt Singh had quarrelled with and 
iffluiiH " n I >r » sonc< * n,t * nmther-in-Iaw, and had taken jwssessinn of 
mother-m- the fort of Whadni. It was resolved to eject him by force, 
k|ae\"aUi5l anrl A (l< * tlUJnmoIlt troo P» marched from Ludhiilna and 
^Tiadm/' restored the authority of the captive widow. Kanjlt Singh 
1H22. prudently made no attempt to resist the British agent, but 
he wa» not without apprehensions that his occupation of 
the place would l>e eoimtrued into a breach of the treaty, 
and he busier! himself with defensive preparations. A 
friendly letter from the superior authorit ies at Delhi relieved 
him of his fears, and allowed him to prosecute his designs 
against Peshawar without further interruption.' 

* Of. Murray, RtmjU flin^A, pp. 134-7. 

* (1 Murray, KanjUHiwyht p. I'M, where the proceeding* are given 
very briefly, and wjareely with aceuraey. ('apt. Murray *n and ('apt. 
Hohh'h loiters to the Kosidont at Delhi,, from Feb. to Hept. IH22, give 
details, and other information in obtainable from the letter** of 
Sir I). Ochterlony to <<apt. Hesft, dated 7th Nov., 1821, ami of the 
(JovernoMJenerah* Agent at Delhi to Capt. Murray, of 22nd thine, 
and to Oovenimcnt of the 2!*rd Aug. 1 822 ; and from those of Uovern 
meat to the (JovernoMJcnerarH Agent, 24th April, 13th July, and 
IKth Oct.* 1822. On this <k«-muoii the Akati Phula Singh In report 
by Oapt. Murray to have offered to retake Whadni single-handed, and 
Kanjlt Hingh to have eommwHioned hint to embody a thousand id hid 
brethren. BirClaudoWade (NurrtUim t>J VtMowrf Nmtia* f ih tOnoto) 
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Muhammad Azlm Khan disapproved of the presentation I82:t. 
of horses to Ranjlt Singh by Yar Muhammad Khan, and ^^HOw 
lie repaired to Peshawar in January 1 82fJ. Yar Muhammad mw'h L 
Jled into the Ustifaal hills rather than meet his brother, and "PS 1 ?* 
the province seemed lost to one brunch of the numerous isa't. ' 
family ; but the chief of the Sikhs was at hand, resolved to 
assert his equality of right or his superiority of power. The 
Indus was forded on the 18th March, the guns being carried 
across on elephants. The territory of the Khattaks bordering 
the river was occupied, and at Akflra the Maharaja received 
and pardoned the fugitive Jai Singh Aturiwala. A religious 
war had been preached, and twenty thousand men, of the 
Khattak and Usufzai tribes, had been assembled by their 
priests and devotees to fight for their faith against the un- 
believing invaders. This body of men was posted on and 
around heights near Noshahra, but on the left, bank of the 
Kfibul river, while Muhammad A/Tin Khan, distrustful of 
his influence over the independent militia, and of the fidelity 
of hitf brothers, occupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream. KunjTt Singh detached a force to keep Tlw> hutfh 
the Wiuffr in cheek, and crossed the river to attack the JjJ ^{i" 11 " 
armed peasantry: The Sikh * Akalis ' at once rushed tipon Murrii, 
the Muhammadan '<ihmis\ but Phfilu Singh, the wild xm * 
leader of the fanatics of Amritsar, was slain, and his horse- 
men made no impression on masses of footmen advantage* 
ously posted. The Afghans then exultingly advanced, and 
threw the drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler into confusion. 
They were cheeked by the fire of the rallying battalions, 
and by the play of the artillery drawn up on the opposite 
bunk of the river, and at length UunjTt Singh's personal 
exertions with his cavalry converted the check hit o a victory. 
The brave and believing mountaineers reasKcmbled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
fight under their 4 PIr/ada % Muhammad Akbar ; but the 
Kabul Wazlr had fled with precipitation, and they were 
without countenance or supi>ort. Pesh&war was sacked, FwhAwur „ 
and the country plundered up to the Khaifoar Pass ; but JjjJ > u 

reproHontH Hir (ibarlcn Metaalfo to have oonHidorod the proceeding* 
of the Kngllih with regard to Whodni an unwarranted —for with the 
dnmoHtio concerns of tin Mah&r&j& thny had xif> political concern. 

M 
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1A23-4. the hostile spfrit of the population rendered the province 
_ of difficult retention, and the prudent MnhAriijJl tflwlly 
dency with accepted Yiir Muhammad's tender of submission. Mnlumi- 
harnmwl mad AzIm KhRn flic(1 sll0rll y »ttiTwiml8, and with him 
Kluln. 1 " expired all whow of unanimity among the hands of hroUiers 
DpaiJiof who possessed the three capitals of IVshaiwnr, Kfthul, and 
modTaim Kandahar; while Shah Mahmud and his son Kaiuran 
Khan, exercised a precarious authority in Ileriit, and Shah Ayfih, 
1823. w j 1Q j ia(1 ft em proclaimed titular monarch of Afghanistan, 

remained a cipher in his chief city. 1 
ttanjft Towards the end of the year 1 82tt, Ilanjlt Singh nmrehed 
hisway to- t0 the south-west corner of his territories, to reduce refrne- 
wards tory Mithamniadan JagTrdars, and to ereate an impression 
l$&4 ()f his P° wer on thc frontiers of Sind— to tribute from the. 
Amirs of which country he had already advaneed some 
claims.* He likewise pretended to Tegard Hhik&rpur **» » 
usurpation of the Taipur dynasty ; but hit* plana were not. 
yet matured, and he returned to his capital to learn of the 
death of Sansiir Chand. He gave Ins consent to the suecoK- 

1 Of. Murray, IianjitHmtjh, p. 157, &c. ; Mooreroft, TmnWiU 333, 
334; mdMiwon, J our tin/K t i\ir& (Ml Knnj It Singh fnld ('apt. Wftdo 
that, of his disciplined troops, his flurkhus alone Htood firm under 
tlio assault of the Muharnmadans. (Gapt. Wade to Xtcjddent at Delhi, 
3rd April, 1830.) 

The fanatic, Phula Singh, alroady referred to in t he preceding nofi*, 
was a man of some notoriety* In 1800 ho attacked Bir (Jharlcs 
Motoalfo's camp, and afterwards tho party of a British officer em- 
ployed in surveying tho OhwSutloJ states. In 1814-15 ho fortified 
himself in Abohar (between ftirnssoporo and Bhatnair), since eon* 
struod into a British possession (Oajtf.* Murray to Agent, Delhi, 
115th May, 1823); and in IH20 he told Mr. Mooreroft that he was 
dissatisfied with Ranjlt Singh, that he was ready to join the English, 
and that, indeed, ho would carry fire and sword wherever Mr. Moor- 
croft might desire. {TrawU, i, 1 10.) 

With regard to Dost Muhammad Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 
Masson (Journeys iii. 50, <M)) and Munshi Mohan Lai [Lift of I hut 
Muhammad, i. 127, 128) both show the extent to which ho was an 
intriguer on this occasion. This circumstance was sul>sequontly lost 
sight of by tho British negotiators and the British public, and Hikh 
and Afghan leaders wore regarded as essentially antagonistic, instead 
of as ready to coalesce for their selfish ends under any of several 
probablo contingencies. 

* Cap*. Murray to the Qovemor-Oenend's Agent, Delhi, 15th Deo. 
1825, and Capt. Wade to tho same, 7th Aug. 2823. 
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sion of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed his 1824. 

own, and the Prince Kharnk Singh exchanged turbans, in I ; 

token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Kutotch, 1 bSSaSfof 

Katutch 

RiuijTt Singh had now brought under his sway the three i82i t mluf 
Muhammadan provinces of Kashmir, Multfm, anrl Peshii- Ranjifc 
war : he was supreme in the hills and plains of the Punjab rfiugli's 
proper ; the muss of his dominion had been acquired ; and Kfat«i m " 
although his designs on Ladakh and Sind were obvious, the ' 
a pause in the narrative of his actions may conveniently dLmiiifoii IS 
take place, for the purpose of relating other matters ncccs* squint!, 
sary to a right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately bear on the general history of the country* 

Shall Shuja reached Ludhianu, as has been mentioned, Mtacuiiaiui- 
in the year 1810, ami secured for himself an honoured ^2^*' 
repose : but his thoughts were intent on Kabul ami Kanda- HJ«lh .situ* 
hiir; he disliked the Hritish notion that he had tamely ti^ii^ 
sought an asylum, ami he wished to be regarded as a prince iwaitwt 
in distress, seeking for aid to enable him to recover his 2jfi k |33S. 
crown* He had hopes hold out to him by the Amirs of Sind war, luis- 
when hard pressed, perhaps, by Fateh Khun, and he eon* ~ >3E ' 
eeived that an invasion of Afghanist&n might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward- He made offers of advan- 
tage to the Knglish, but he was told that they had no concern 
with the affairs of strangers, and desired to live in {Msacc with 
all their neighbours. He was thus casting about for means 
when Fateh Khtln was murdered, and the tender* of alle- 
giance which he received from Muhammad A?Jm Kh&n at 
ouee induced him to quit Ludhi&na* He left that place in 
October 1818 : with the aid of the Nawfib of ttahfiwalpur, 
he mastered Dera Ghaaii Khan ; he sent his son Timfir to 
occupy Shik&rpur, and he proceeded in person towards 
Peshawar, to become, as he believed, the kingof the Durranis, 
But Muhammad AsAm Khan had, In the meantime, seen fit to 
proclaim himself the Waalr of Ay Ob, and SWtti Shujft, hard 
pressed, sought safety among some friendly clans in the Khai- 
bar hills. He was driven thence at the end of two months, 
and had scarcely entered Shikftrpur when Muhammad 

1 Murray, RanjU Singh, p* HU For an interesting account olSaiis&r 
Chanel, his family, and hi* country, «oo Moororoft, Travck $ L 120-40, 
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3s21-i?. A/.im Khan's approach compelled linn to retire, He went 
' iirsL to Khairpur, and afterwards to Hyderabad, and, iumiu; 
procured some money from the Sindians, he returned and 
n 'covered Shikarpur, where lie resided for a year. Hat 
Muhammad A'/Tiu Khan it^ain approached, the I hderfdifwl 
chief's pretended (hat the Shah was plotting ft* briny in the 
Kurdish, and their money was this time paid lor ins <\pul- 
Tho Shuh sion. The ex-king, finding his position unienable, retired 
r^thinim *" rou M I]l Hajputana 1o Delhi, and eventual^ took up his 
lktt; ' ' residence a second time at. Ludhinna, in June 1821. I lis 
mid is brother, the blind Shah Hainan, after visiting Persia, and 
JjjJjjjJ^lJI'y perhaps Arabia, arrived at the same place about the same 
muni who li,,w1 ,UI( * »*'»rly by the. same road. Shah Shiga's stipend 
liikwjup had all along been drawn by his family, represented by the 
JaiS'wilni. »W« mmI faithful Wala Begum, and an allowance, first of 
plum 18,000, and afterwards of 24,000 rupees a year, was assigned 
for tho support of Shfih Hamim, when he also became a 
petitioner to the Knglish (iovernmcnU 
Amm In the year 1820, Appa Sahib, the deposed Haja of the 

uijVof X- M*iriithii kingdom of Nngpui% eseajx'd from the custody of 
Nfltfl»ur, the British authorities and repaired to Amritsar. He would 
lsi.ii 2. st , <Mn lo | iaV(l j uu j t | Ml ^j,,,,,,^,,,! 0 j- | 1U .^ 4 , tSUInH (l f nullify, atnl 

he. endeavoured to engage HanjTt Singh in hiscuiw: bat the 
Maharaja had been told the fugitive was the \ Solent enemy of 
his Knglish allicN, and he ordered him to quit his territories. 
The chief took up his abode for a time in Sarisur ( hand's 
principality of Katotch, and while there be would appear 
II in MIi' to have entered into sume idle f,ehemes with Prince llaidar, 

uitii "I?- a mnui Sh " 1 * z,lMM " ll, « ft,r wi»J»K«tin» <»f India south and 
Hoimf Sh.'ih <!"Hl of the Sutlej. The Uurmni was to hi* monarch id' the 
Zum.iu, whole, from Delhi to Cape Comoriu i but the Maratba was 

1 <H, Slnlh ShujiVi* 4 Anf obto^iapliy ehap-*. *\ui, %\vin, \%\x r in 
the C*iknWt i\ftnUhtif.fuitrtuithiv IS.'N*. and the Htihwiiljiut Family 
An an it (Maaiwirnpt), ("apt, Murray {UhUify t»J ttnnjii .Sim/A, 
p. HKi) merely Htuten that Shah Mbujn umdo an imwieeiWiil attempt 
to recover his tliraue; hut (lit* following letter* may U< m(i*rrerl In 
in support i»f all that is iueluded in tb*> (taritgraph j <h>vrrm«eiit to 
ItaiUk'iit, Delhi, 10th May and 7th Juno IHI7 j <Japt, Murray to 
Itailciimt, Delhi, S22nd Sept. nnci loth <M. )K|H, and I at April ls^ ; 
and Oa-pL Murray in Sir I), OehteHmiy, i!Wh April, 'MttU .hate, ami 
27tuAug. 182L 
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to be Wtizlr of the empire, and to hold the Dccean as u 182a. 
dependent sovereign. The Punjab was not included ; but 
it did not transpire that either Kanjlt Singh, or SansEir 
Chand, or the two ex-kings of Kfibul, were privy to the 
design, and, as soon us the circumstance became known, 
Sansar Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. 
Appa Sahib repaired, in 1822, to MnudI, which lies between 
Kangra and the Sutlej ; but he wandered to Amritsar 
about 1828, and only finally quitted the country during the 
following year, to find an asylum with the liaja of Jodhpur. 
That state had become tin Knglish dependency, and the 
ex-Raja 1 !* surrender was required ; but the strong objections 
of the Rajput induced the Government to be satisfied with 
a promise of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the year 18 M). 1 

As has been mentioned, the Kaja Mr Singh, of N fir pur, in The petty 
the hills, had been dispossessed of bis chiefship in Ok; year ^rjlur 
1810. lie sought refuge to the Houth of the Sutlej, and wuwyH K:m- 
iuunediatcly made proposals to Shah Shujii, who had just j^', 1 ^ 1 
reached JUidhiilna, to eider into a combination against nnxMy 
KunjTt Singh. The MuMrfijft had not altogether despised {^'^ 
similar tenderH of allegiance from various discontented f<, tin* 
chiefs, when the Shah was his prisoner-guest in taihore ; he fomMu 
remembered the treaty between the Shah and the Knglish, 
and he knew how readily dethroned kings might be made 
use of by the ambitious. lie wished to ascertain the views 
of the Knglish authorities, but lie veiled his suspicions of 
l/icm in terms of apprehension of the NQrpur Uftja. His 
t roups, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Multnn, 
and Mr Singh might cross the Sutlej and raise disturbances* 
The reception of emissaries by Sittlh Shu jit was then dis- 
countenanced, and the residence of the exiled lUljii at 
Ludhiana was discouraged ; but KanjXt Singh wan told 
that his right to attempt the recovery of his ohiefithip was 
admitted, although lie would not lie allowed to organize the 

1 (1 Murray, ftunjtt Sitt{/b t p. 120 j Moon-reft, Trawl*, I. IOl>; 
ami tin* umisi oifiriid authority, l ho tknynland Atjm(tnzrttt>vr fur 18-1 i f 
1842 (uith-lcH ' Nnjtpur ' unci Mndhpur See wist* ('apt. Murray, 
lotion* to Kfrtiricnt at IXulhi, 24th Nov. and 22nd fW. IH21, tint 
CUh .Inn. 1822, and Jflfch June J824; and Ukuwiiio Cupt. Wink to 
KiMident at Delhi, 15th March 1*28. 
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181P-20. means of doing so within the British limits. The Maharaja 
seemed satisfied that Lahore would be nafe while hi* was 
absent in the south or west, and he said no more. 1 
Tiro travel- In the year 1810 the able and adventurous traveller, 
croft in r thc Mooreroft, left the plains of India in the hope of reaching 
Punjab, Yarkand and Bukhara. In the hills of the Punjab he 
1820. experienced difficulties, and he was induced to repair to 
Lahore to wait upon Bnnjit Singh He was honourably 
received, and toy lurking suspicions of his own designs, or 
of the view's of his Government, were soon dispelled. The 
Maharaja conversed with frankness of the events of his life ; 
he showed the traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions 
of infantry, and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at his own leisure. Mr. 
Moorcroft's medical skill and general knowledge, his candid 
manner and personal activity, produced an iinpresnion 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen ; 
but his proposition that British mcichandisc should be 
admitted into the Punjab at a fixed scale of duties was 
received wilh evasion, The MahariijiVs revenue's might be 
affected, it was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessary, wen* absent on distant expeditions. Kvery 
facility was afforded to Mr. Mooreroft in prosecuting his 
journey, and it was arranged that, if he could not reach 
Yarkand from Tibet, he might proceed through Kashmir 
to Kfibul and Bukhara, the route which it was eventually 
found necessary to pursue. Mr. Mooreroft reached Ladilkh 
in safety, and in 1 821 he became possessed of a letter from 
the Russian minister, Prince Ncsselrode, recommeudiug a 
merchant to the good offices of Kanjlt Singh and assuring 
him that the traders of the Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions - for the emperor was himself a 
benign ruler, he earnestly desired flic prosperity of other 
countries, aud he was especially the well-wisher of that 

1 Tim pulilit; uorrcHjiimilt'iitr gnncmlly of IS Hi 17 Urn hi-ir bwn 
eferred to, mid espwiully lh« letter of (Jovonimeul to K««idvnt 

at IHtllii, dated liih April ISI7. In lH^i Wr Hiugh unule ftiwllier 

itttnmpt to reeover his principality; hut he w»Hwivuut and imprisoned. 

(Murray, Hunfit Hinyh, p. Mft, uiul ('apt. Murray to Idwident at 
Delhi, 26th Voh. 1827.) Ho was aulwwpicntly released, and won 

alive, but unhooded, in 184 1. 
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reigned over by the King of the Sikhs. The person recom- JS21. 

mended had died on his way southward from Russia ; and 

it appeared that, six years previously, he had been the 
bearer of similar communications for the Maharaja of 
Lahore, and the Raja of Ladakh. 1 

Ranjlt Singli now possessed a broad dominion, and an Ktuijit 
instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the opportunity ^,"^J 
afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating aggre- fcyitem of 
gated provinces into one harmonious empire. But such a E'" 1 "^ 
task neither suited the Maharaja's genius nor that of the vi<iwof*hi« 
Sikh nation; nor is it, perhaps, agreeable to the constitution »ad 
of any political society, that its limits shall be fixed, or that !w lSrof 
the pervading spirit of a people shall rest , until its expansive lh,t aiWjs - 
force is destroyed and becomes obnoxious to change and 
decay. Uanjlt Singh grasped the more obvious characteris- 
tics of the impulse given by Nanak and Gobinrt ; he dex- 
terously turned them to the purposes of his own material 
ambition, and he appeared to be an absolute monarch in the 
midst of willing and obedient subjects. Hut he kuew that 
he merely directed into a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to prevent 
the Sikhs turning upon himself, or contending with one 
another, he must regularly engage them in conquest and 
remote warfare. The first political system of the emancipated 
Sikhs had crumbled to pieces, partly through its own defects, 
partly owing to its contact with a well*ordcrcd and civilized 
government, and partly in consequence of the ascendancy 
of one superior mind. The * Misuls ' had vanished, or were 
only represented by Ahluwalia uad Patiala (or riiulkin), 
the one depending on the i>crsonal friendship of Kanjlt Singh 
for its chief, and the other upheld in separate portions by 
the expediency of the Knglinh. Hut Ranjlt Singh never 
thought his own or the Sikh sway was to tic confined to the 
Punjab, and his only wish won to lead armies m far as faith 
in the Khfdsa and confidence in his skill would take brave 
and believing men. He troubled himself not at all with the 
theory or the practical niceties of luimiaistrution, and he 

1 Moororuft, VnmU* I iH), 103 j and sou ivIhu pp. 3HU, with 
ruspoot to a preview* letter to K&ajlt tilutfu 
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IH21. would rather have added a province 4 c i hi* rule than have 
received the assurances of his Knglish neighbours that ho 
legislated with discrimination in commercial affairs ami 
with a just regard for the amelioration of his ignorant and 
fanatical subjects of various persuasions. He took from 
the land as much as it could readily yield, and he took from 
merchants as much as they could profitably give ; he put 
down open marauding ; the Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light 
assessment ; no local oJItcer dared to oppress a nieinher of 
the Khftlsa ; and if elsewhere the farmers «*f revenue were 
resisted in their tyrannical proceedings, they wen* more 
likely to he changed than to he supported by battalions. 
He did not ordinarily punish men who took redress into 
their own hands, for which, indeed, Ids subordinates were 
prepared, and which they guarded against as they could. 
The whole wealth and the whole energies of the people 
were devoted to war, and to the preparation of military 
means and equipment. The system is that common to all 
feudal governments, and it gives much scope to individual 
ambition, and tends to produce independence of character. 
It suited the mass of the Sikh population ; they hud ample 
employment, they loved contention, and they were pleased 
that city after city admitted the supremacy of the KhftNa 
and enabled them to enrich their families. Hut Uanjit Singh 
never arrogated to himself the title or the i*owers of despot 
or tyrant. He was assiduous in his devotions ; he honoured 
men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them to practise an 
enlarged charity ; lie attributed every success to the favour 
of God, and he styled himself and people collectively the 
4 Khalsa or commonwealth of Gobind. Whether in walk- 
ing barefooted to make his obeisance to a collateral repre- 
sentative of his prophets, or in rewarding a soldier distin- 
guished by that Hymbol of bis faith, a long and ample l>eard, 
or in restraining the excesses of the fanulien! Akfdis, or in 
beating an army ami acquiring a province, his own name 
and his own motives were kept, carefully concealed, and 
everything was done for the sake of the <hiril, for the 
advantage of I he Khfdsa, and in the name of the Lord. 1 

1 UanjH Singh, in wiling or in talking of his government, alwaj** 
UHPtl tha term 1 K\ui\m \ (in his seal he wrote, uh any Sikh unmdly 
writi'H, hid name, with the prcHx 1 Akiil Salmi \ that in, for iiivtunw. 
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In the year 1822 the .French Generals, Ventura and m2. 
Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Afghanistan, rj^sl^ 
and, after some little hesitation, they were employed and army, 
treated with distinction. 1 It has been usual to attribute the 
superiority of the Sikh army to the labours of theses two 
ofliccrs, and of their subsequent coadjutors, the CJenerals Arrival of 
Court and Avitabile ; but, in truth, the Sikh owes his excel- ^ 
lenee as a soldier to his own hardihood of character, to that talum-, 

* God the helper, Ranjlt Singh '—an inscription strongly rcsemhling 
the ' God with uh ' of the Commonwealth of England. Professor 
WilHon (Journal Itoyal Amatk Morirty, No. xvii, p. 81) thus seems 
scarcely justified in saying that Kan jit Singh deponed JNVmak and 
Gobind, and the supremo ruler of the tmi verse, and held himself to 
ho tho impersonation of tho Klialsa 1 

With respect to the abstract excellence or modomtion, or the 
practical oflieicney er suitableness of (ha Nikh government, opinions 
will ulways differ, as they will about all other governments. It is not 
simply an unmeaning truism to Hay that the JSikh government suited 
the Mikhs woll, for such a degree of fitneMH iH one of tho ends of all 
governments of ruling classes, and tho adaptation has thus a degree of 
positive merit. In judging of indhndmd^ moreover, tho extent and 
tlmpeiiuliarit ies of the civilisation of thefrtimcsshnidd he remembered, 
and tho present condition of tho Punjab shows it eomhination of t int 
characteristics of rising mediaeval Kurort and of tho decaying 
LSyjiantino empire - semi- bar bare us in either light, hut possessed at < 
onets of a native youthful vigour, and of an extraneous knowledge of 
many of the arts which adorn life in tho most advanced stages of 
society. 

Tho fact, again, t hat a city like Amril sar is t he eroal ion of t ho Sikhs 
at oneo refutes many charges of oppression or inisgoverninent, and 
(JoL I'Vancklin only repeats tho general opinion of the time when ho 
says {Mfv of Muth Alum, p. 77) that the lands under Sikh rule were 
cultivated with great assiduity. Mr. Massnn could hear of no com* 
plaints in Multiln {JmrnvyH, I, y()» 31JH), and although Mooivrnft 
notices the depressed condition of t he Kashmiris (7Vrm7«, i. l&'i) he 
(iocs not notice tho circumstance of a grievous famine having occurred 
shortly before his visit, which drove thousands of the people to tho 
plains of India, and he forgets that the valley had been under the 
sway of Afghan ad venturers for many years, the severity of whoso 
rule is noticed by Korster(7Vrt</e/*,ii, 20, &o.). The ancestor* of the 
numerous families of Kashmiri Urahmans, now settled in Delhi, 
Lucknow, &e„ were likewise refugees from Afghan oppression ; and 
t is curious tlud the consolidation of lianjlt fcJingh's power should 
lave induced several of these families to repair to tho Punjab, and 
■veil to ret urn to their original eountry* This, notwithstanding t he 
'linduiHM of the Hikh faith, is stiUsoraowhat in favour of JSikh rule. 

1 Murray, Kanjlttiingh, p, 131, &c« 
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1Sl*J spirit of adaptiithm which distinguishes every new people, 
Kwi* ami 40 that fe< *hng of u common interest ami destiny im- 
1»'ihn«h i\i planted in him by his groat teachers. The Kiijpfttx and 
!X»lSrh i>utIl »«« ftro vuliiuii and high-minded warriors : but iheir 
nmrm-irr- P ri <toand their courage arc personal only, and concern them 
\s\wnoi as men of ancient family and noble Uncage ; they will do 
nothing unworthy of their birth, but they arc indiflereut to 
ruihruis, the jtoliti<*al advancement of their race. The efforts of the 
ofMura- Maruthas, in emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke, 
thus, wr<l n( .ithfr guided nor strengthened by any distinct hope 
or desire. They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent and they allowed a crafty lirfihiuuu 1 to turn 
their aimless aspirations to his own profit, ami to found a 
dynasty of * IVshwas * tin the achievements of unlettered 
Sfldras. Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
f*pi*it called up by Sivftjf, but as it was not sustained by any 
pervading religious principle, of act ion, a few generations «aw 
the race yield to the expiring efforts of .Muhammndnmsm, 
and the MariUhfo owe their present position, as rulers, to 
the intervention of Kuropran strangers. The genuine 
Marfdha can scarcely he said to e\ist, and the two hundred 
thousand spearmen of the last century arc once more 
shepherds and tillers of the ground. Similar remarks apply 

iiurLhi U> ilw (iurkhaM » thul otlu ' r lM«li«« people which has risen to 
m M " greatncsH in latter times by its own innate power, uumingled 
with religious hope. They became masters, but no peculiar 

1 [Tho refen?neo ih in N,um Rmmvut, i*ho In-enine iVim** Miuintei 
of the IVsliwa in 177o and who Hied in MHh having exiruwil an 
rttmordiuury infuienee over UnruthA pohliiH during hm yarn of 
UHeeiMhiuey, * lie had eonnistetitly lieen oppo«eii to ttu* potitind 
prngtWH of the KnyXmli uh subversive of Munitlm pnner, mid he 
nhjiutat to tlto employment of foreign troojw wider mij *onditioiw; 
hut ho was faithful to Mm nolitit ai engagements, and hut detotiou to 
th« muinteimnee f*f the honour of his own nulion in n\twin\ hy the, 
respcut of all Ium eontemporurieh. The faithlrs,* mat. r: with whh h 
lie Imd to deal nt the ehme of bia life threw him into inlnyiir* and 
eoinhiiiatiooH for his own |irew*r\uthm w hi. h vomid otherwi** 
heeu avoided urnl left hi m ut liherly to eonf inuo the Mv fulmmintm- 
tioa he hud eomhieted for twenty live yarn* (Meadow* Tnylm). 
On tho oeeanion of hi» ilenth the Ku«lh.h*lte»ifieiit at I'ooim Wmle ; 

Willi him has denuded all the woitlom mid utofterat imi of the 
Maratha Government. 1 See (fruit l>ufT, IhMmy ef th< MamtfoU* 
ed. mu tl >. ltf&.. 
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institution formed the landmark of their thoughts, and the 1822. 
vitality of the original impulse seems fast waning before the 
superstition of an ignorant priesthood and the turbulence 
of a feudal nobility, The difference between these races and 
the fifth tribe of Indian warriors will be at once apparent* 
The Sikh looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful 
intellect readily receives the most useful impression, or takes 
the most advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and to assure 
him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput and Pathan will fight as PirthI HhJ ami .ii-miim 
JcnghisB Khan waged war ; they will ride on horses in wfuuUrJ?* 111 ^ 
tumultuous array, ami they will wield a sword ami spear trilw* U 
with individual dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle the musket of di«n{.lmr t 
the infantry soldier, although the Muhammadun has always *Hh tin* 
been a brave and skilful server of heavy cannon. The IJVi^fSIr- 
Maratha is equally averse to the European system of war fare, Mhw, ml 
and the less stiffened Gurkha has only had the power or the JJ kr t j|" Ily 
opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, unsupported MuImim- 
by an active cavalry and a trained artillery. The early J ,,,wIiim ' 
force of the Sikhs was eom|>osed of horsemen, but they seem fo^J^L. 
intuitively to have adopted the new and formidable match- iwliy • •un- 
lock of recent times, instead of their ancestral bows, and the IJJjJ,^,, 
spear common to every nation. Mr, Forstcr noticed thih unm*! villi 
peculiarity in 178#% and the advantage it gave in desultory jj^ 1 *' 
warfare. 1 In itioft, Sir John Malcolm did not think the Sikh N ",, ^ it{ 
was better mounted than the Marathfl;* hut* in 1810, Sir il»rtfch 
David Ochterlony considered Unit, in the confidence of Jj^j ,,y 
untried strength, his great native courage would show him |}15 * 
more formidable than a follower of Stndhia or Heritor, and hyMuI- 
rcadily lead him to face a battery of well-served guns,* The n ' Im| lHU,; 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last century f^,^,. 
passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the MuriiLha «|war t ny, Ih«i, 
the Afghfut sword, the Sikh matchlock, and the Ktiglish fWirfcr. 
cannon, is still of common rejiciiiion j nor iSovm it gratify SiHftViwii 
the pride of the present masters of India to hear their nu*m,!ii. 
success attributed rating to the number and excellence of Jj|jj{|j3f l , ,h 

* tatur, Ttawh t u ,102. » Malcolm, Hkvlch of Liu: Hiklw t pp. 1 JH», M. 
8 Hir D> Ouhtorbny to llovornimmt, 1st Dun. 1810. 
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their artillery, Hum to that dauntless courage and firm 
Tlu-tfi>iH>nd army wIucn havc ena W™l *hc humble foot itu it to v.in most 
imi«»rlmu'i! of those distant victories which sulci glory to the Knglish 
iirtilll'ry ]i * namc> Nevertheless it hus always been the object of rival 
thcIiiriLw, powers to obtain a numerous artillery ; the battalions of 
wSimm' rif ^ ** 0I # nc wo "hl never separate themselves from their 
tiiVvido-' cannon, and the presence of thai formidable arm is y«-t, 
rH-Htjrt.hu perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the Hritish 

Slit S(ipoy - i 

Shiga KanjTt Singh said that, in 1Hi)r>> he went to jscc the order 

fuimliii-!^' 01 L ° Td Lakt/,s aril| y» a H i« known that in 1WW he 
aiaclpliie; admired and praised the discipline of Mr. Metcalfe's small 
eseort, which repulsed the sudd< *n onset of a hodv of en« 
raged Akiilis/* Jlo began, after that period, to gi\e his 
attention to the formation of regular infantry, and in iHitf 
Sir David Ochterlony saw two regiments of Sikhs', besides 
several of Hindustanis, drilled by men who hat! resigned or 

1 Thin fti'liity ih well known to all who have hml an> e%pnii n> v of 
Indian troopH. A jmnner it* a prowler man I han a mii'ikntrrr ; wlnn 
hattiiliintM arn mutinon*, they will nut allow Mh^er* to appioaih 
their gmiH, ami Ihn bent diiOKMit tctii-d regiment* mil *.</oi Hv Uuiw 
t linn in thn rear to go into art inn mum nmbend.ait inntam v of u ln« h 
happened in Perron's warfare with Uvttiyv Thnma.u (Major Siailli, 
ftttjitbtrCttriiH hi fnflttiti tfw/i/o//, p. if I.) 

The mnkrt of tin. Hritish Amiyam indrt .1 lillnl with J{.tjpiit» ami 
I'athans m» eullnd, nnd ul.io with KnihimifiH ; hut marly ail nw f,,., H 
thn province* of thn Upper (tnnp'H, thn inh.il.it anU of wlmh Uin 
heroine greatly modified in eluimeli r by lomplele vim»\\iv*i nail 
mixture with Mlmiigem; and, while I hey retain wane of the dim in 
giiiHhiiig »««rivH of their runea, they are, an noldinra, l In. ni«n-st n» r 
eenurh'H, anil do not poriheari thn anient and mAlvm feriin^ or that 
Hmnt of ehuiHhip, which ehuraetemc the nmrn genuine divirmhuita 
of KHhattnyiw mid Af«huu«, Thn remarks in the te,\i tUua refer 
cM]ieei«lly to thn PuthniiH of Kohilkhand ami Haiiana and nhmhir 
lettered colonies, nnd to thn yeomanry ami little pmpuHi<M of 
Kujputfimu |Mueh of thi« is of eoinv.n imntrert mid reft rati* t ho 
pm Mufin.s eondilions of the Army. With the n\n ption «,f a f«, w 
iimunlain ImIIithm the urltJl.iy in now entirely in !!•>• haiaU t -l 
Ilnh> -h troo].a. The In-ahman elemnit, in (hi* Army ban « ( 1m, 
«mill> ri'ilneeil, At the piv,,<ut time n,'» pi^r imt.'of thr rthnHit 
lifniting foreeM ol (he Itidiati Armv eium* fnun tho Pnmah Ka | 

» Mooreroft Tumi*, i. Inl |TI». f (l u ,,f thm vi,nt Inuii^ 
muile m ul^n !«.,(„* not h v n p.ow,e,'e in the iHiirv of | <( Sohan Ul. 



- «• |»ii'niivi- lit till' I M III \ 

1 he latter wiih t'ourt Vakil to Itaujit Kingli. Kli. 
" MniTiiy, HttttjitShitfit, p ( an. 
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deserted the British service. 1 The next year the Maharaja 3820. 
talked of raising twenty-five battalions, 8 and his confidence ~ 
in discipline was increased by (he resistance which I he 
(hirkhas offered to (lie British arms. He enlisted people 
tjf Unit- nation, but Ids at lent ion was chiefly given to the 
instruelion of his own countrymen, and in 1820 Mr. Muor- 
?roft noticed with approbation the appearance of the Sikh 
root-soldier. 9 KanjTt Singh had not got his people to resign 
their eusLoinary weai>ons and order of battle without some 
trouble. Ue encouraged them by good pay, by personal 
ittention to their drill and equipment, and by himself 
rearing the strange dress, and going through the formal 
•xerciHc* The old chiefs disliked the innovation, and Dcsft 
Singh Majlthla, the father of the present mechanic and 
liseiplinarian Lahna Singh, assured the companions of 
Vfr. Moorerofl that Multan and IVshawar and Kashmir {J"^'^^, 
lad all been won by tin* free Klmlwi cavalier/ 1 By degrees snivels ' 
,he infantry service came to be preferred, and* before J"^/"^^ 
taujit Singh died, he saw it regarded us the proper warlike n^llar in- 
irray of his people. Nor did they give their heart In the f^,^/ 1 /" 1 
nusket alone, but were perhaps mow readily brought to IlVlii'nJ 
erve guns than to stand in even ranks as footmen. 

Such was the stale of change of die Sikh army, and wuch Knr»»|MMiii 
vcrc the views of HanjTt Singh, when (ienerals A Hard and J 5 J iV** -i •* t 
Centura obtained service in the Punjab. They were fortu- inUi tin- 

I Sir!), Orhtcrlony to Uovommwit, 27th I'Vb. 1812, 
a Sir I). OHitorlimy to (iovcrmiimit, 4th Mumh 18IX 

II Moorewft, Trawl*, i. W8. Tlu-re wen* at thai time, aa thi>ro are 
.ill, (turkhiiH in tho wirvito of I*ahorc. 

4 Tim author ow<»m this aneidoto to Muutthi Shilhamnt All, otln*r- 
'isa favourably known to tho public by his book on tin* Sikhn and 
ighaiiH* 

5 Moorcroft, Trunk, L OH. Ban] It Singh uminlly ivf|iiimi hia 
>u<latories to provido for constant Nnrvieo, a horaeman for awry 
)() ruiwwi which thay hold ia land, lawidea baing rnady with otlwr 
^hting- man on an ©marganey. Tlua prnportkm loft tho JAglrdAr 
u>half only of hta <wtato untaxed, a* an oithuont horwmiaw aoHt 
>out 2fi0 riipow anuually, Tua Turk* (Baako* Ottoman Empire* 
1. 184», Introd., p. f>) roquirod a horjoman for tba flwt 3,000 «M/>rr«» 
• fiO dollar/*, or say 125 rujawHs and an additional one* for a vary other 
000 awpors, or 208 rupeaH. la England, in tho aevontotmlh writury, 
horsaman wan aftaoHNtal on awry five hundred poimdM of income, 
fauauiay, Watery uj tingfond, i. 501.) 
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1820. nafce in having an excellent material to work with, and, like 
Pimjah skilful officers, (hey made a good use of tlieir means and 
before thn opportunities. They gave a moderate degree of precision 
PrwSh° f an( * coni P' ctenc ' S8 t0 a «y«tem already introdueed ; but 
oflicers; their labours arc more conspicuous* in Freneh words of 
^mwiT" commun< ^ * n t rt '^ c wmto*> and in squares salient with ^uns, 
yd. of vain* than in the ardent courage, the alert obedienee, and the 
S? R jTlnd * 0n ^ cn< ^ umnoc °f fi^tigue, which distinguished the Sikli 
honourable hor&emen sixty years ago, and which pre-eminently charae- 
Brfw« m " te ™ e f° otmau °f present day among the other 

si* vi*. so i ( n ers 0 f India. 1 Neither did Ocnerals Ventura ami Allard, 
Court and Avitabile, ever assume to themselves the merit 
of having created the Sikh army, and perhaps their ability 
and independence of character added more to the general 
belief in European superiority, than all tlieir instructions 
to the real efficiency of the Sikhs as soldiers, 
ttjnjjt When a boy, Ranjlt Singh was betrothed, as has been 
mwriagm related, to Mehtilb Kaur, the daughter of (hirbakhsh Singh, 
SauSlS^ t!iC young ho * r °' tl,e Kanhayit (° r rfih'Miip, who 

1 Kor notieea of thin endurance of fatigue, nee Ponder, Trttnl* t i, 
332, tm; Malcolm, Nlvfrk, p. 141 ; Mr. Muhhou, JtMrwy*, i. IIW ; 
nud (Sol. Hteinbufh, Pun Jab, pp. 03, IM. 

Tho general eonatitution of a Sikh raiment wiinn rnninmminut nmt 
adjutant, with nubord«urt<> oftieern to each eompany. The mvn wwe 
paid by dilution of tho 1 Bakiihr, or jwymwitrr ; Imt the mlto were 
ducked by 1 MutnwiddiH \ or dork*, who daily noted down win*! tar 
tho men wore abnent or preHont. To each regiment at leant mat 
* (Jranthi \ or render of tho HcriptureH, wan attached, who, when not 
paid by the government, wub wuro of I wing Mupported hy the men. 
Tbo (iraiith waH unually deponifed neur tho 1 jtmnda \ or flag, whirh 
bchm^tid to tho regiment, and which represented itn head quarto!*, 
Light tents and beantH of burden wero allowed in fixed proportion* 
to eaeh battalion, and the atato aim provided two eonkii, or rat bur 
bakeni, for each company, who baked the im-n'H eakeB aftor they had 
theuwi-lviM kneaded thorn, or who, In sumo IxiHtaneeB, provided an- 
leavened lonvcw for thaw* of their own or an inferior runt. In canton- 
menlH the Hikh Holdiern lived to »omo extent in barrack*, and not 
each man in a Hrparato hut, a tomtom which nhould to introduced 
mto f ho BritiHh Kervieo. (The barraek MyHtein haa bra introduced. 
Ihe, whole organisation of the Hikh army under JfUnjlt Singh in of 
mu«h mtoroHt. Quite recently Home reaeareh him lawn initiated and 
iH ntill in progreNH upon the Hikh roeordM intheHceretariat at Uhore. 
1 ho mailt of thiH, iih fur uh it eoneerna the army, will In* found in the 
Appendix, uocticm XXXIX.— fin. 1 
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fell in battle with his father Malum Singh. Sada Kaur, 1R07-20. 
the mother of the girl, possessed a high spirit and was ambi- 
tious of power, and, on the death of the Kanhaya leader, ardiiab'' 
Jai Singh, about 179tt, her influenee in the affairs of the eon- ^"^"JJ 1 
federaey became, paramount. She encouraged her young iaw.rtwla" 
son-in-law to set aside the authority of his own widow Ktt,ir - 
mother, and at the age of seventeen the future Maharaja 
is not only said to have taken upon himself the management 
of his affairs, but to have had his mother put to death as an 
adultress. The support of Sada Kaur was of great use to 
Hanjlt Singh in the l>eginning of his career, and the co- 
operation of the Kanhaya Misal mainly enabled him to 
master Lahore and Amritsur, Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Kanjlt Singh, 
ami as a chieftainess in her own right, she would be able to 
exercise a commanding influence in the affairs of the Sikhs ; 
but her daughter was childless, and Itanjlt Singh himself 
was equally able ami wary. In 1807 it was understood that 
Mcht&h Kaur was pregnant, and it is lx'licvcd that she was 
really delivered of a daughter; but, on Ilnnjit Singh's Xlujr Sjnuh 
return from an expedition, lie was presented with two boys J5S?ii^oi% 
as his offspring. The Maharaja doubted : and perhaps he dw'toml 
always gave credence to the report that Slier Singh was JiXffb 
the son of a carpenter, and Turn Singh the child of a weaver, kaur, n»t 
yet they continual to be brought up under the care of their {{{J&^Jf 
reputed grandmother, as if their parentage had been ad- 
mitted* Hut Sada Kaur perceived that she could obtain HwU i 
no power in the names of the children, and the disappointed of 
woman addressed the Knglish authorities in IttlO, and spirit hiuI 
denounced her son-in-law as having usuri»ed her rights, and JfJJJJ' 
as resolved on war with his new allies. Her communications wW 
received some attention, hut she was unable to organize an 
insurrection, and she txtcamc in a manner reconciled to her 
position. In 1820, Sher Singh was virtually adopted by the 
Mahariijil, with the apparent object of finally setting aside 
the power of his mothcr»iit-law. She was required to assign 
half of the land* of the Kanhaya ehlefship for the main- 
tenance of the youth ; but she refused, and she was in 
consequence sciaed and imprisoned, and her whole posses- 
sions confiscated. The little estate of Whadni, to the south 
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INU--M. ( >f the Sutlej, was however restored to her through Itritish 

intervention, as has already been mentioned.* 
Mcii'iik RanjTI Singh was also betrothed, when a hoy, lit the 
^"f|! 1 \ 1 , j 1 , , ,u daughter oi' Khn/un Singh, a chief of the Nakkuis oon- 
,<iiiirii l»,\ fedcracy, and by her he hail a son in the year isoii, who was 
ihII^Ini'I nan,nl Kliarak Singh, and brought, up as his heir The 
youth was married, in tin* >ear IHlt!, to I he daughter of a 
Kunhayii leader, and ttu* nuptials were celebrated amid 
many rejoicings. In INI a the Malmraja placed I f u* mother 
under some degree, of restraint owing to her mismanagement 
of the cts tales assigned for the maintenance of the prince, and 
he endeavoured to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion and 
enterprise; but he was of a weak and indolent character, 
Nan Nili.il and t lie attempt was vain. In the year 1821 a son was horn 

h^Mnr!" lo K,mrnk * Sm K n » 1111,1 ihv d » w * N ' au **ilM W«Klb wNm 
SinKhjsii. fame to be regarded as the heir of the Punjab* 3 
K.mjij. Sueh were the domestic relations of Hiinjft Singh, bid he 
^ B "^J^* *£* ■* I » Hnttf0< * u| W*y m opprobrium heaped upon his country* 
innHin'M * men iw the praetisers of every immorality, and he is not 
umliiih'Mi- <m jy represented to have frcoucutiv indulged in st mug drink, 
JimniMoii »»d. to have occasionally outraged deecne> by appearing in 
HiMifh» public inebriated, and surrounded uilh courtesan*. 11 In 
viijut'lv * us (,J * ,U4 ' r s "f these unmcu, named Mohra. obtained 
Hitnliiiti"! a great ascendancy over him, and. in 181 1, he caused coin* 
of t !«• s'uV or wtol* hp be struck bearing her name ; but it would be 
^'iipif, U\U* (o regard Haujlf Singh as an iiabitual drunkard or as 
one greatly dcvoteil If* sensual pleasures; and it would be 
equally unreasonable to believe the mass of the Kikh people 
as wholly lost to shame, and as reveller* in every vice which 
disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense of jicrsoual honour 
and of female purity is less high among the rude and ignorant 
of every age, than among the informed and the eivitbied; 
mat when the whole peasantry of a country suddenly attain 
lo power and wealth, and arc freest from many of the 
restraints of society, an unusual proportion will necessarily 

1 Cf> Murray, itoajit Niwk, pp. 4u ftl.flS, ltt7. Il'H. ISS, 135. Hw» 
n\w) Kir J). <MU<irlo»y to (lovenunent, tttlinid 101 h lS*r. lHlu, itml 
p, lUOtif this volume, 

* Cf, Murray! MttifUSiwth. pj». I«» ttl, W, id, 1 I:!, liW. 

* Cf. Murray* IhiijUHimjk, p. h;>, 
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resign themselves to the Heductions of pleasure, and freely 1802-21. 
give way to flieir most depraved appetites, liut such ex- 
cesses arc nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, ami 
Ihose who vilify the Sikhs at one time* and deseribc their 
long and rapid marches at another, should remember the 
contradiction, and refleet that what common-sense and the 
better feelings of our nut tires have always condemned, (fan 
never be the ordinary praetiec of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country cannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as ordinary citizens, with quiet habits, 
Axed abodes, and watehful pastors, and it is illogical to 
apply the diameter of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands of hardy peasants and industrious 
mechanics, and even generally to that body of brave and 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation. 1 The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinces in Upper India, is confined to his cakes of millet 
or wheat and to a draught of water from the welt ; the 
soldier fares not much belter, and neither indulge in strong 
liquors, except upon occasions of rejoicing. The indolent 
man of wealth or station, or the more idle religious fanatic*, 
may seek excitement, or a refuge from the vacancy of his 
mind, in drugs and drink ; but cxpcnstvcnesH of diet is 
rather a Mtuhammudun than an Indiun characteristic, and 
the Kuropeans carry their potations and the pleasures of 
the table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, 
and which greatly scandalize the frugal Hindu. 3 

* (lol. Hteinhach {Punjab, pp« 7<1, 77) admits general simplicity of 
diet, hut ho also makes some revolting praciiies universal, ('apt, 
Murray (ItanJU Ninyk, p* H.">) mid Mr. MasHon (Juurnrgfi, i. 43K) are 
like wise somewhat sweeping in their condemnations* und «vcn Mr. 
KIphinstona {JHniwy of In/tin, it. makes the charge of cuhtahlo 
devotion to sensual pleasures very comprehensive. The momls, or 
the manners* of a |HH»ple, however, should not 1st doctored from a few 
examples of profligacy; but the Indians equally exaggerato with 
regard to Ktiro|K*ans« amt« in pictorial or pantomlmio pieces, they 
usually represent Kiiglishrnen drinking and swearing In the society 
of courtesans, and as equally prompt to use their weapons with or 
without a renson. 

* Komtw (7WrAt«i. notices tho temperance of the Sikhs, and 
their forbearance from many enervating sensual plcsmircs, and ho 
quotes, he thinks, Col. Poller to a similar effect. Malcolm (8ktkh % 

N 
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1802-21. Yet Ranjit Singh not only yielded more than was becom- 
n ~Z ing to the promptings of his appetites, hut, like all despots 



Singh's fa- and solitary authorities, he laid himself open to the charge 
vourites. 0 p extravagant partiality and favouritism. He had placed 
himself in some degree in opposition to the whole Sikh 
people ; the free followers of Gobind could not be the 
observant slaves of an equal member of the Khalsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more ready 
if less sincere, and in whom he could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of his favour. The first who thus rose to 
Khushal distinction was Khushal Singh, a Brahman from near 
Sr^nmn Saharanpur, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
1811-20. ' and next became a runner or footman on the MalninijiVs 
establishment. He attracted Ranjit Singh's notice, and was 
made Jamadar of the Devni, or master of the entry* about 
the year 1811. His brother seemed likely to supplant him, 
but his refusal to become a Sildi favoured Khushal Singh's 
T !"> BflJ- continuance in power, until both yielded to the Jantmu 
Sammu, RajpQts the year 1820. Gulab Singh, the eldest of three 
1R20, ' sons, claimed that his grandfather was the brother of the 
well-known Ranjit Deo; but the family was perhaps ille- 
gitimate, and had become impoverished, and Gulab Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded by 
Jamadar Khushal Singh. He sent for his second brother, 
DhiSn Singh, and then, again like the reigning favourite, 
they both became running footmen under Ranjit Singh's 
eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of the 
younger man, again attracted the Maiiarflja\s notice, and 
Dhian Singh speedily took the place of the Brahman 
chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to neglect, 
for he retained his estates and his position as a noble. 
Gulab Singh obtained a petty command and signalized 
himself by the seizure of the turbulent Muhammadan Chief 
of Rajauri. Jammu was then conferred in jaglr or fief upon 
the family, and the youngest brother, SuehSt Singh, as well 
as the two elder, were one by one raised to the rank of ItifjlL, 
and rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial influence 

p. 141) likewise describes the Sikhs as hardy and simple; hut, 
doubtless, as the power of tlio nation has increased since* those* timcH, 
luxuries and vidous pleasures have, in numerous instances, followed 
wealth and indolence. 
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in the counsels of the Maharaja, excepting, perhaps, in 
eonnexiou with his English relations, the importance of 
which required and obtained the exercise of his own 11 n- 
hiasscd opinion. The smooth and crafty Gulub Singh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sikh means to extend 
his own authority over his brother Rajputs, arid eventually 
into Ladilkh ; the less able, but more polished, Dhian Singh, 
remained continually in attendance upon the Maharaja, 
ever on the watch, in order that he might anticipate his 
wishes ; while the elegant Suchet Singh fluttered as a gay 
courtier and gallant soldier, without grasping at power or 
creating enemies. The nominal fakir or devotee, the 
Muhammadan Aziz-ud-dm, never held the place of an ordi- 
nary favourite, but he attached himself at an early period 
to RanjTt Singh's person, and was honoured and trusted as 
one equally prudent and faithful; and, during the ascendancy 
both of Khushal Singh and Dhian Singh, he was always 
consulted, and invariably made the medium of communica- 
tion with the British authorities. The above were the most 
conspicuous persons in the Lahore court ; but the mind of 
Ranjft Singh was never prostrate before that of others, and 
lie conferred the government of Multan on the discreet 
Sawan Mai, and rewarded the military talents and genuine 
Sikh feelings of Harl Singh Nalwa by giving him the com- 
■nand on the Peshawar frontier; while his ancient com- 
panion, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, remained, with increased 
vealth, the only representative of the original * Misals and 
>esa Singh Majithia enjoyed the Maharaja's esteem and con- 
fidence as governor of Amritsar and of the Jullundur Doab. 1 

1 Cf. Murray, SanjUSingh, pp. 84, 113, 125, U7 ; Munshi Shaha- 
lat AH's Sikhs and Afghans, chaps, iv and vii ; and, with regard to 
Lziz-ud-dm and Desa Singh, see Moorcroft, Travels, i. 94, 98, 1 10, &c. 
dout.-Col. Lawrence's work, The Adventurer in the Punjab, and 
apt. Osborne's Court and Camp of Banfit Singh, likewise contain 
imo curious information about the Maharaja's chiefs and favourites ; 
ad the author has had the further advantage of referring to a 
lemorandum on the subject, drawn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord Ellen- 
ttough. Mohkam Ohand has already been alluded to (see ante, 
, 130), and the Brahman Biwan Chand may also be mentioned, 
e was the real commander when Multan was stormed, and he led the 
Ivance when Kashmir was at last seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, 
it'h Singh Behrania was distinguished as a brave and generous 
ldier. 
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CIIAPTKK VII 

FROM TIITC ACQUISITION OF MII/rA.W KASHMIR, 
AND PRSHAWAIt, TO TUN DMATH OK HAWflT 
SINGH 

Changod IMationH of tin- Kntrlrh »m1 SIMim Mi tn-Iianf f»un Trail** 
actions —Oaiii. Wadi\ ih" Political A'jciif fur Sikh AIT.iuh T1m« 
Jammfi RiijfiH Syed Ahmad S1iair:« lii.viirriM*t ii<n at 
Tho Farm* of Kunjit Sin^h Tin* AlWl inr at ltfifiar wit h l#nrd \Vil 
Ham Bontiwk- Kanjil SiifydrMViowri mi Siiidh,and the Km'ljih 
Schema of Navitfathitf flu* fmlim Shah tfhtija* Kxjwditiun of 
183.V5, and KanjH Singh 'h ! titular Orcujmtinn of lYahfuvar 
Ladiikh reduwd hy Kfija (tiilixh Singh Kanjit Siritfh'* (lainm 
on Shikilrpnr and dm^mtm Sindh muMcd hv tin* Cmmnwini 
Policy of the KnpIJtth The conno\i»»n of l\w Knn\kU with tin* 
Tiarakzaifl of Af^lnliimf . r ui Muhammad rclirvn Mutv 

ItanjitHin^h -ThcNikli* dcfraf rd l»y i hc» Afghan* Tim Marriajfr 
of Nau Nihill Singh Sir lhnr> Khii» Tin* KrifdiNh. I hint 
Muhammad, and flu* KiM-dniiM, and thn tt<««t oration of Shah 
Shuja— Hanjit Singh fiidn milted hy the KiikIMi Tho Ih.ilh of 
Ran jit Singh. 

^ RanjIt Sinoh had brought IVriiAwar under his nwny. 

Change in but lhe complete reduction of the province wait yet to cold 
thepofli- him an arduous warfare of inany years. Ho tuu! become 
!ffJrolt° master of thc dn»"Ht unheeded hy the Knglfoh ; hut 

Jjvoly to the position and views of that people had changed Kince 
SkttSS tUe y his aid again**, the armies of Napoleon. The 
yRaTi823. Jumna and the sea-coast, of Uombuy were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their empire ; the Nitrhadft had been 
crossed, the slates of Kffjpiitiina had been rendered tribu- 
tary, and, with the. laudable design of diffusing wealth and 
of linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce, they were about to enter upon schemes 
of navigation and of trade, which euused them to deprecate 
the ambition of the king of the Sikh* ami led them, by mm 
yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, 
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and to grasp, perhaps inscrutably to chasten, with tin* cold i\it \ 
unreeling hun<i of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 
change and religious reformation evoked by the genius of 
Nanak and Unbind. 

In the year lHiil, the turbulent Muhnmmadau tribes on Miv»u 
cither side of the Indus above At lock arose in rebellion, and j'"^?* 
tlic Sikh Ucncrnl, ilari Singh, received a severe check. The .w'iihmh, 
jMuluiraja hastem-d by forced marches to that epiarter, lvJl ; * 
and again forded the rapid, stony-bedded Indus; hut tin* iv^««.il 
mountaineers dispersed at ids approach, and Ins display of 
power was hardly rewarded by Yur Muhammad Khan's 
renewed protestations of allegiance J In Kanjil Singh's 
attention was amused with overtures front the Uurkhus, who >» j- »l. 
forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming greatness of 
the Knglish ; but the precise object of the NepfdcHr did not 
transpire, and the restless spirit of the Sikh chief soon let! 
him to the Chcnah, with the design of m i/.in^ Shikftrpur.' 
The occurrence of a scarcity in Smd, and perhaps tbr -ml. 
rumours of the hostile preparation* of the Kngiinh against 
Miami pur, 9 induced him to return to his capital belure the jfr*nitpur 
end of the year* The JtU usurjier of the Jumna iitht-ri Jus 
brother Jut of the Havi to aid him ; but the Mahnnija 
alTected to discredit the mission, and so satisfied the llriti .lt 
authorities without eompromisln;; himself with the master 
of a fortress which had successfully resisted the disciplined 
troops and the dreaded artillery of Ids neighbour*, 1 But 
about the same time Rnnjit Siu^it likewise found reason to 
distrust the possessors of strongholds $ mid Mitch Singh 

1 ('apt. Mmray, Itwijit ,s»«f//i, pp, I it, 1 

'* A«c«t at IMai U> t'apl. M»oim>, 1Mb MhoIi is;*.*, and « n\t], 
Murmy ia reply, itolh Mho Ii, f 1, <d*u» Miumy, Itonjtt Su»/h, j». | i |, 

8 [This honour* fnrtrriM wn* ln<»awd by the Kutflialt U*u (»'0»000 
auatmtt 100 guns) on toils Ifec, l«lfa, sad f«^ll <*n I Hi U .dm. tH^ii. 
Its uaplurtt rtitttbi a fcri-al On pn^ion, *ui it aw! \wvn dciotiwl hnprvg* 
imhic. r riio ct|K?riiti<inn w« i it muter ttw direction of Lord ( \nt\Uirt$wtv t 
,lm (>oiiuiiiuulrr in t'tiirl w\u>, *n Mir KUpIirNai lotion, laid fought 
uuU v Wrllhigtnn ia tin* JVuinuaU, Ko«| 

* ('apt. Murray t» tlw Ite.ddiat At Mhi f 1st and »rd IM. 
uid ("apt. Wadn to t'upt . Murray, Atli tML IH&>. <'»pf, U*ioh% 
ntwaver, ia tin* prmlwl AWruOtv «/ Am Htrmr* % p. V, tvpo*eno* 
tuajlt iSiu«h an pjuautttf to take advAiiUKM of any diwMlrrr* win* a 
ui^ht Midi tau Uajgliflli. 
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1826 Ahluwalia was constrained by his old brother in units to 

leave a masonry citadel unfinished, and wa« further induced 

Itohthe by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. He wok 
Ahfuwalia assU red of English protection in his ancestral estates in 
chief ' the Sirhind province, but RanjTfc Singh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly endea- 
voured to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a ehief 
so dangerous in the hands of hi* allies. Fnleh Singh re- 
turned to Lahore in 1827; he was received with marked 
honour, and he was confirmed in nearly nil hi« possession^ 
Raniifc Towards the end of 1820, Itanjii Singh was attacked with 
Singh falls sickness, and he sought the aid of European skill, J)r, 
attended 8 Murray, a surgeon in the IJritish-Indian army, was «ent to 
b y an attend him, and he remained at Lahore for home time, 
suqp£ f although the Maharaja was more dispo«* l <* to t niM to time 
1826. 1 an d abstinence, or to the empirical remedies of his own 
physicians, than to the preacribern of unknown drugs and 
the practiscrs of new ways, Kunjit Singh, never! helesH, 
liked to have las foreign medical adviser near him, as one 
from whom information could he gained, and whom it 
Anecdotes, might be advantageous to please. I le seemed anxious about 
the proposed visit of .Lord Amherst, the <*overnur«t»enerah 
to the northern province** ; he asked about tlic <|tialitich of 
the Burmese troops, 2 and the amount of money demanded 
by the English victors at the end of the war wit U i hut jieople ; 
he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Sejw»y» 

1 Resident at Delhi to dipt. Murray, Uth Jim. IH2H, mil fiipl, 
Murray, Itanjtt tiiwjh, p. 144. The old chief hail, iih early m 1hH ( 
desired to be regarded uu separately connif t«d with the Kii«h*h, wi 
fearful had ho become of hi* 1 turban-brother *. ((Siivernmeut t« 
Sir D. Oohterlony, 4th Oct- 1811.) 

The Cis-Sutlcj Muhamxnadan Vhkt of Maimlot , fnruifi l> «f Kamir, 
fled and returned about the same tin hi as MvtHi Hi««!» f fi«r ^imitur 
reasons, and after making similar omlnivourH to In* rct-o^ai/i'd nw un 
English dependant. (Govorumout to Kcitidwtt at IMJri, limit April 
1827, with. correspondence to wluVh it relates, and vt, Murray # Hutijil 
Singly p. 145,) 

a [The Burmese War broke out ouJlMth b\th. lH2im «li<< tvmlt of 
disturbed relations going back as far aa ]K1H. It lusted till !Mth Mi. 
1820, when, by the Treaty of Ynmlabu, the Ifiirmetw <«ctvt*nimeiit 
coded tho provinces of Towusurim, Amelia, and A*smm, and paid aa 
indemnity of one million sterling.— !£ a. | 
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at Barrackpore, and he wished to know whether native i«27. 

troops had been employed in quelling it. 1 On the arrival of " ™ 

Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy AnJh<™f , 
became inevitable , a mission of welcome and inquiry was tho Britiah 
sent to wait upon his lordship, and the compliment was JS^JJj ,r " 
returned by the deputation of Capt. Wade, the British IWS7. 
frontier authority, to the Mahariija'H court. 8 During the 
following year the English Commander-in-Chief arrived Kordroiu* 
at Ludhiana, and Ranjit Singh sent an agent to convey to [j^j\^; sil 
him his good wishes ; but an expected invitation to visit CfHiniuiml* 
the strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the captor of w-inrr-hirf. 
UhaTatpur. 3 

The little business to be transacted between the British CapUVadi' 
and Sikh governments was entrusted to the management of -JJjJlJ^jl^, 
the Resident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Capt. Murray, «put for 

tho attain* 

1 Capt. Wiido to tho Kcwidi-nt at Dolhi, LMth Sopl. and ."loth Nov* **t Uhuri», 
JK20, and iHt Jan, 1H27. <Jf. Murray, itanjtt Nintffa p. 1 1.1. {Tim lHL ' 7 * 
mutiny at Bamuikporo wan tho rwult **£ tho diHinclinui inn of Urn 
troops to #o on Horviuo in Hurnut. Thorn worn thron native rcgimoittH 
at thi» station— 2*lth# 47th, and fl2nd- and all of thorn borniM' di*. 
alTootod. On 1st Nov. 1824, thn 47th broko into opou mutiny. 
English troopa wore Bont to tho station, and tho 47th worn dwnor«od 
by artillery and tho rogimont waH atruok off tho army list, Tho othor 
two rogimonts oacapod without punfohmont.-- Ki».| 

a Government to Capt. Wado, 2nd May, 1H27. 

a Murray, JtunjUHinffh, p. 147, About thin limn tho journeying 
and HtudicH of tho onthiiHiaHtoj MohoJar (tonma do Ivum*, and tho 
oHtahlinlunnnt of Simla an a Britbth pout, bad nmdo tho ChiuoHo of 
Tibot an ourioufl about tho Kn^HHh in ono way a* Kanj It Singh wa« 
in another. Tlnw tho authorities at (Jftro appemr to havo uddrwiiod 
tho autlioritioH of JJiHHohir, an KngliHh di*|H*nd<-iiry, fuiyitig, 'that 
in anoiont timow thoro wan no uionlion of tho " PIHiiglut " (i.t*. 
Faranghin or Franks), a ba<i and Hmall i>oopln, whonmn now many 
vinitod tho uppor cimiitriiw ovory yoar, and had c-mmhI tho rhh f of 
JiiHBOhir to makn proparationM for thnir mo v(>im*ntn. Tho < *i rut Uiua 
wan diflploftBod, and armioM had boon ordorod to f«i watohful. Tho 
KnpliBli tihould bo urgod to koop within thoir own limit*, or, if tlivy 
wautod an alliances thoy oould go by «oa to IVfcin. Tho noottlo of 
Itiwtihir Hhould not roly on tho woalth and tho oxportmw in warfarin* 
of tho .Kinjlinh : thn omporor wa« 30 pttkbal ( JiJO milcw) higlit-r than 
thoy ; ho ndod ovor tho four olomout* ; a war would Involve tho 
hIx nation* of Afdn in oalamitlf* i tho Kngluth Hhould romniti within 
thoir boimdarh'H ; ' and ho on, in a Ntraln e»f doprooai loft and hyimr- 
bolo. (Political Agont Babathu to Holdout at MhU 20th Muroh 
1827.) 
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1827-8. the political agent at Ambala, who again hud under him an 

assistant, Capt. Wade, at Ludhifinu, mainly in connexion 

with the affairs of the garrison of that place. When ("apt. 
Wade was at Lahore, the Maharaja expressed a wish that, 
for the sake of dispatch in business, the ngeney for his Cis- 
Sutlej possessions should be vested in the oflieer at JLudhifnui 
subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but independent of the 
officer at Ambala. 3 This wish was complied with ; a hut 
in attempting to define the extent of I he territories in 
question, it was found that there were several doubtful 
Discussions points to be settled. Kanjlt Singh claimed supremacy over 
rfhtsto Cnamkaur » aiwl Anandpur Mukhowul, and other places 
districts belonging to the Sodhls, or collateral representatives of 
fS SuUo" GurQ Gobuw1, IIc ulso cia " ntHl Whauini, which, a few years 
1827-8. CJ ' before, had been wrested from him on the plea that it was 
Wiiadni" 1 ' * lis mofcner-m " law " s > uw<1 uc d llilIK!< l l^roxepore, then held 
Foroso- 1 ' by a childless widow, and also all the Ahltiwaliu districts, 
pore,&c. besides others which need not be particularised.* The 
claims of the Maharaja over Kerozeporc and the nnecMrnl 
possessions of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia weir rejected ; but 
the British title to supremacy over Whadni could no longer, 
it was found, be maintained. The claims of Lahore to 
Chninkaur and Anandpur Makhowfd were expediently 
admitted, for the British right did not seem worth maintain* 
ing, and the affairs of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith. 4 Kanjlt, Singh 
disliked the loss of Fcrozepore, which the Hnglish long 
continued to admire as a commanding position ; u but the 

1 Capt. Wadu to Kosiduut at Dulhi, ttoth Juiim 1827. 
a Government to JLlusidmt at Delhi, 4th Oct. 1827. 

3 Capt. Wado to the Kcaidonfc at Delhi, JSUth Jan. 1828, ami Cunt, 
Murray to tho same, 19th Fab, 1828. 

In the caao of Jforojsoporo, Uovisrnnmnt HuhMctjurnlly decided 
(Government to Agont at Delhi, 24th Nov. J HUM) that certain 
collateral hoirs (who had put in a claim) could not nuecirri, im, 
according to Hindu law and Hikh uhu^o, no rtyht of descent existed 
aftor a divwiou hud taken place. So uncertain, however, m the. 
practice of the liupliHJi, tJiat one or more precedent in fin our of 
the Jtorozonoro claimant!* might readily he found within the nuijcu 
of cauoB connected with tho Kikh HtutcH. 

4 Government to the Uetudeut at Dulhi, Mlh Nov* IKI'H. 

5 In 1823 Capt, Murray talked of tho *wlron« and important 
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settlement generally was such as seemed to lessen the eliaiiees J kjk 
of future collision between the two governments. 

Ranjlt Singh's connexion with the Jflnglish thus became Gradual 
more and more clone, and about tlie same time he began to JJ^7wi!i? y 
resign himself in many instances to the views of his new Nhajh/hw 
favourites of Jaiumu- The Muharfija had begun to notice l^/lj-^jj 
the boyish promise of IITra Singh, the son of Dhiftn Singh, ib:>o-b. 
and he may have been equally pleased with Ihe native 
simplicity, and with Hie tutored deference, of the child. 
He gave him the title of Haja, and his father, true to the 
Indian feeling, was desirous of establishing the purity of his 
descent by marrying his son into a family of local power and 
of spotless genealogy. The betrotlml of a daughter of the proposal 
deceased Sansar Chand of Kangra was demanded in the y^™" 1 ^ 1 1,1 
year 1828, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, singh into 
Anrurth Chand, was obtained when he unwittingly had put J^'jJ^-j^ 
himself wholly in the power of Dhiuii Singh by visiting nuJia*' 11 
Lahore with his sinters for the purpose of joining in the JWh. 
nuptial eercinoiiicN of the son of Kateh tfingh Ahluwalia, 
The proposed degradation rendered the mother of the girls 
more indignant perhaps than the head of the family, and 
she contrived to escape with them to the south of the Sutlej. Mi«hl nf 
Anrudh Chand was required to bring them bach, but he $™™v* 
himself also lied, ami his possessions were seized. The whlew ami 
mother died of grittf uucl vexalion, and the son followed her """" 
to the grave, after idly ailtempling to induce the Knglish 
to restore him by force of arms to his little principality. 
Sunsar Chand had left several illegitimate children, and in 
1821) the disappointed Maharajtl endeavoured to obtain 
some revenge by marrying two of the daughters himself, 
and by elevating a son to Lhe rank of Haja, and investing him 
with an estate out of Iun father's ehiefship- The marriage luj.i Him 
of Ilira Singh to a maiden of his own degree was celebrated JJjJ^jJ?,,, 
during the sameycarwith much splendour, and the greatnews Im" '* ' 



ftu'tjvHH' of Keroxe]HMV«luiviiig Itmi rui-overed hy iCaajtt Hhigli, tor 
the widow proprictrwN from whom it hud hvvi\ wdm-d hy a claiminif 
(Capt. Murray to UioAjfoid at Delhi, tfOlli July iH2;j), and tlii'impmim 
authorities wmilarly Ulki'd (( iovcnimenl to Aj/ont Hi Delhi, :ioth .Jan. 
IHiM) of the political und military advantages of Kerozeiwre over 
Ludhiaua. 
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1829. of Ranjlt Singh's name induced even the chiefs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and their 
presents on the occasion. 1 
Iiwurrcc- In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
Peshawar or g anizcd tne neighbourhood of Peshawar, by an un- 
underSai- heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner* One 
^hoB? Ahmad Shah > 11 Muhammadan of a family of Saiyids of 
zi,l827. Barcilly in Upper India, had been a follower of the great 
History of mercenary leader, Amir Khan, but he lost his employment 
the Saiyid. when ^ Q m ilitary f orce 0 f h[ s c hi e f was broken up on the 
successful termination of the campaign against the joint 
Maratha and Pindari powers, and after Amir Khan's own 
recognition by the English as a dependent prince. The 
Saiyid went to Delhi, and a preacher of that city, named 
His due- Abdul Aziz, declared himself greatly edified by the superior 
rSjtfow sanctity of Ahmad, who denounced the corrupt forms of 
reform. worship then prevalent, and endeavoured to enforce atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Koran alone, without reference 
to the expositions of the early fathers. His reputation 
increased, and two Maulais, Ismail and Abdul llai, of some 
learning, but doubtful views, attached themselves to the 
Saiyid as his humble disciples and devoted followers. 11 

1 Murray, JinnjU tiintjh, pp. 147, 148, and ttwudent at Delhi to 
Government, 28th Oct. 1828. 

* A book was eompouod by Muuli Ismail, on the part of frjaiyid 
Ahmad, in the Urdu, or vernacular language o£ Upper India, at mint 
o-vhortativo and juBtificatory of hia views. It in called tho Tukvitt - ul* 
Jm&ti, or ' Kasiu of the Jfttith and it wan printed iu (taluutt a. It in 
dividod into two portions, of which the iirst only iu undorHtonil to ho 
the work of Ifmiail,tho uocond part being inferior, and the production 
of another person, 

In tho preface the writer deprecates the opinion * that the wise and 
learned alone can comprehend Ood's word. Cod himaolf had naid 
a prophot had boon raiaod up among the rude and ignorant for their 
instruction, and that Ho, the Lord, had rendered obedience tvmy* 
There were two things oBHential : a belief in tho unity of <Jod p which 
was to know no other, and a knowledge of tho Prophot, which waH 
obedience to the law. Many held the aayingHof tlie aaintB to bo their 
guide ; but the word of ( jod wa» alone to bo attended to, although 
tho writings of the pioiw, which agreed with the Scripture*, might be 
read for mlilicalioiu' 

The tot chapter troata of tho uuity of Uod, and in it tho writer 
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A pilgrimage was preached at* a suitable beginning for all 1822-6. 

undertakings, and Ahmad's journey to Calcutta in 1822, 

for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little noticed until his 
presence in a large city gave him numerous congregations. 
He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is commonly m H piigri- 
believed, but without reason, to have visited Cc mstantinoplc. ma 8<*- 
After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, and 
called upon the faithful to follow him in a war against in- 
fidels. He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Sikhs 
alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 
He was careful not to offend the English ; but the mere 
supremacy of a remote nation over a wide and populous 
country gave him ample opportunities for unheeded agita- 
tion. In, 1820 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred lite 
attendants, and it was arranged that other bands shrwld Y inl,, y 
follow in succession under api«iinled leaders. He made luJSiaiitt 
some stay at Tonk, the residence of his nld master, Amir ""^mIi. 
Khan, and the sou of the chief, the present XuwAb, was lilr^f 1 " 
enrolled among the disciples of the new saint, lie obtained iWi/wMir. 
considerable assistance, at least in money, from the youthful 
convert, and he proceeded through the denert to Khairpur 
in Sind, where he waH well received by MTr Hustam Khan, 
and where he awaited the junction of the ,* (Shfww \ or 
lighters for the faith, who were following him, Ahmad 

tloprecttltiH tho HuppIit-iLthui of Hithitu, uiiffHs, 4fce. t m impiouw. Ik 
dwlaroa tho reasons givon for «ucli worship to bo futito, and to »how 
an uttor igiiomneo of UmVa word, 4 Tim ancient idoiator* had Uko- 
wibo said that they moreiy vowratrd power*! and divinities, and did 
not rogard thorn a* thu Mjual of tint Almighty t hut < Jod himwlf had 
atiHworod thorn hoathima. Uk« wine t int OiriNliimH had Inh-b admo- 
iiisliod for giving to dead monks and friar* tho honour duo to tint 
Lord. Uod ia alom», and ciomi*anioii ho ha* noiw ; proration and 
adoration aro duo to him, and to no ottor,* Tho write* twtnmh in 
a Hiimlar Htraiti, but assume* n»iun doubtful poMltlmui, an that Af uh*m- 
mad «ay« «od i« one, and man Imnm from hi# partial* that ho wait 
horn ; Iio Iwliovvn hi* mother, and y«t ho diftru»t« tho apo«tia : or 
that an ovd-door who hun faith i* a hotter man than tho mott niouM 
(delator. 

Tho printed Urdu Koriuw am eagerly bought hy all who van 
affitfd tho monuy, and who know of their oxi*Umw. 
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marched to Kandahar, but his projects were misi ruslod or 
Knusi* tluj ""^uKlorstood ; lift received no encouragement from the 
Usufzais to Barukzai brothers in possession, and ho proceeded northward 
war liBi ° aS lliroi, £" t,ac Gliilzni country, and in tin* beginning of J8ii7 
he crossed the Kabul river to I'nnjlar in the l!suP/ui hills, 
between Peshawar and the. Indus. 1 
HuiywMh- The Panjtar family is of whim* consequence amon^ (he 
fails Shali warlike tTsuiV,ais, and as the tribe had become apprehensive 
!»«uinsi of the designs of Var Muhammad Khiln, whose dependence 
tttA^oraJ cm , * lin J ri ' Sin^li secured him from danger on the side of 
1827. ' Kabul, the Saiyid and his fc (iha/.is ' were hailed as deliverers, 
and the authority or supremacy of Ahmad was generally 
admitted. He led his ill-equipped host to attack a detach* 
menl. of Sikhs, which had been moved forward to Akora, 
a few miles above At lock, under the command of Bftdh 
Singh Siiidhnmvaln, of the same family as the Maharfijfu 
The Sikh commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the. tumultuous assault of the mountaineers with con- 
siderable loss* but as he could not follow up his success, the 
fume and the strength of the Saiyid continued to increase, 
and Var Muhammad deemed it prudent to enter into an 
agreement obliging him to respect the territories of the 
rsuf/.ais. The curbed governor of Peshilwar is accused of 
a base attempt to remove Ahmad by poison, and, in the 
year J8ii!>, the fact or the report was made use of by the 
Saiyid as a reason for appealing to arms. Yar Muhammad 

1 <'f. Murray, lUtujit Sim/h, pp. i l.\ 1 If*. About Sui>id Ahmad, 
the author has learnt much from Utn l <iha/iV brother'iu law, and 
from n respectable Mauli, who likewise followed bin fortune*, utiil 
both of whom are now in hoimumhio employ in the ehicfnlup of Tonk. 
liu knsllkitwltfi learnt many jwrtieulurH from Mumihi Nhtdmmat All, 
and o»pre.ially from i'Sr Ibrahim Khun, a Mtnuplii forward uiul intel- 
ligent I'ntliun of Kutttir, in the lirituih wrviee, who (funk* Aliiimd 
ri«ht, notwithstanding the holy nei^hliMurhoi id of l*iikp*ttiui ( 
Multiui, and Uteh I Indeed, im«t educated Mumiuuii.idaitH mhnit 
the nviMonuhlejieiw of his doelriuM, ami thu able JtejonMicKUifi of 
IJIiopftl is not imliNposed to emulate tlm NLricLiieiw of tli« Chad of 
Teak, m an ubhorrcr of vain fcrcmouicH. Among humbler |w>opln 
the Saiyid HkuwiKO obtained many admircra, and it in mud that hi* 
oxhortatioiw generally were ho eflieat'ioiw, that even the tailors of 
Delhi were moved to »erupuhm»Iy return rummmtj* of * loth to thuir 
emuloyur* ! 
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was defeated and mortally wounded, and Peshawar was 1830. 
perhaps saved to his brother, Sultan Muhammad, by the Bufc clereats 
presence of a Sifch force under the Prince Sher Singh and Yur Mu- 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quarter ^^'qj 
under prclence of securing for the Maharaja a long-promised his wounds, 
horse of famous breed named Laila, the match of one of 1829 - 
equal renown named Kahar, which Ranjlt Singh had already 
prided himself on obtaining from the Barakzai brothers. 1 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sultan Saiyid Ah- 
Muhammad Khan and his brothers to guard their fief or SSssesthe 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that Indus, 
Ranjit Singh hoped the difficulties of their position, and the 183 °- 
insecurity of the province, would justify its complete reduc- 
tion, 2 But the influence of Saiyid Ahmad reached to 
Kashmir, and the mountaineers between that valley and the 
Indus were unwilling subjects of Lahore. Ahmad crossed 
the river in June 1830, and planned an attack upon the 
Sikh force commanded by Hari Singh Nalwa and General 
Allard ; but he was beaten off, and forced to retire to the H j^ 0 ^ 11 " 
west of the river. In a few months he was strong enough to retire, but 
attack Sultan Muhammad Khan ; the Barakzai was de- J^J^" 
feaLcd, and Peshawar was occupied by the Saiyid and his gSitanMu- 
6 Ghazis \ His elation kept pace with his success, and, ^^ na ^ l1 
according to tradition, already busy with his career, he occupies 
proclaimed himself Khalif, and struck a coin in the name of ^|&" lwaT » 

* Ahmad the Just, the defender of the faith, the glitter of 
whose sword scattercLh destruction among infidels The 
fall of Peshawar caused some alarm in Lahore, and the force 
on the Indus was strengthened, and placed under the 

1 Of. Murray, JRanfit SingJi, pp. 146, 149. The followers of Saiyid 
Ahmad Tboliovo that poison was administered, and describe the 

* Ghazi' as suffering much from its effects. 

General Ventura at last succeeded in obtaining a Laila, but that 
tho real horse, so named, was transferred, is doubtful, and at one 
time it was doolared to bo dead. (Cant. Wade to the Residont, 
Dolhi, 17th May 1829.) 

a Capt. Wade to the Resident, Dolhi, 13th Sept. 1830. Tho 
Maharaja also rosorved a cause of quarrel with tho Barakzais, on 
account of thoir reduction of tho KJiattaks, a tribe which Ranjlt 
Singh said Fatoh Khan, tho Wazfr, had agreed to leave independent. 
(Capt, Wade to Government, 9th Doe, 1831.) 
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3830-3. command of Prince Sher Singh. The petty Muhnmmadnn 
Tll0 chiefs generally, with whom self-interest overcame faith, 
flaiyid'H were averse to the domination of the Indian adventurer, 
dwREUPfl. anfl t,lc iin l> ru(Jence of Saiyid Ahmad gave umbrage to his 
Usufsaai adherents. I le had levied from t he peasants a tithe 
of their goods, and this measure caused lit tie or no dis- 
satisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of the rights of 
a religious teacher j but his decree that all the young women 
of marriageable age should be at once wedded, interfered 
with the profits of Afghan parents, proverbially avaricious, 
and who usually disposed of their daughters to the wealthiest 
bridegrooms. But when Saiyid Ahmad was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of assigning the maidens one by one to his needy 
Hwrriin- Indian followers, his motives were impugned, and the <lis- 
SSriSwBr, oonlcnt waH l<m< l- Kftrly in November 18tt0 he was eon- 
ltiV; ' strained to relinquish Peshawar to Suit tin Muhammad at a 
fixed tribute, and he proceeded to the left bank of the Indus 
to give battle to the Sikhs. The Saiyid depended chiefly on 
the few * GhAzh ' who had followed his fortunes throughout, 
and on the insurrectionary spirit of the Mu'/<nffarfthad and 
other chiefs, for his I fcufeai adherents had greatly decreased. 
The hill * khans 7 were soon brought tinder subjection by 
and Mires the efforts of Sher Singh and the governor of Kashmir ; yet 
Kanhmnr Anwaf * continued active, and, in a desultory warfare amid 
unci is sur- rugged mountains, success for a time attended him ? but, 
SSn 1 May (Iurin # a cassation of the frequent conflicts, he was surprised, 
ih;ji! early in May 1881, at a place called ttalakot, and fallen 
upon and slain. The Usufaiais at once expelled his deputies, 
the ' Ghftzis * dispersed in disguise, and the family of the 
Saiyid hastened to Hindustan to find an honourable asylum 
with their friend the Nawfib of Tonk. 1 

Salf* TIie fttme of Rftn i rt 8Sn # h waH now ttt itfl h «'te"t Aml »' w 
><K»dhy friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 18*20, 
'admin agents from Haluehistfm brought horses to the Sikh ruler, 
mr,I<u and hoped that the frontier posts of Hnrnmd and IMjal, 

1 Oapi Wade to Rmldent at Delhi, 121st March 1K,'U, and othe>r 
datott in that and tiiu previous year. Of. Murray, Hnnjtt NingK 
p. lflO. Tho followmn of the Niiiyid strennoiiHly <leny his assumption 
of tho title of KlmlFf, his new eoiiingo, and his bestowal of UHufy.nl 
maidons on his Indian followers. 
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westward of the Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur 1831. 

had usurped, would be restored to the Khan. 1 The Maha- 

raja was likewise in communication with Shall Mahmud of cha Balu " 
Herat, 2 and in 1830 he was invited, by the Baiza Bai of ShahMah- 
Gwalior, to honour the nuptials of the young Sindhia with miid - 
his presence. 3 The English were at the same time not with- Bai of*"™ 
out a suspicion that he had opened a correspondence with Grrahor. 
Russia, 4 and they were themselves about to flatter him as The Rus- 
one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding views of f^* ana 
just influence and profitable commerce. English. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the Lord Ben- 
Governor-General of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh Q^inM 
deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey to him General^ 
Ranjit Singh's complimentary wishes for his own welfare 
and the prosperity of his Government. The increasing 
waTmth of the season prevented the dispatch of a formal 
return mission, but Capt. Wade, the political agent at 
Ludhiana, was made the bearer of a letter to the Maharaja, 
thanking him for his attention. The principal duty of the 
agent was, however, to ascertain whether Ranjit Singh 
wished, and would propose, to have an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative. 5 
The object of the Governor-General was mainly to give the A meeting 
world an impression of complete unanimity between the ^eERon- 
two states ; but the Maharaja wished to strengthen his jit Suigh, 
own authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his jj£ jjjj™ 

parties for 

1 Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 3rd May 1829, and 29th different 
April 1830, Harrand was once a place of considerable repute. (See reasons - 
Munehi Mohan LSI, Journal, under date 3rd Maroh 1836.) The 
Hahawalpur Memoirs show that the Nawab was aided by the treachery 
of others in acquiring it. The place had to be retaken by General 
Ventura (as tho author learnt from that officer), when Bahawal 
Khan was deprived of his territories west of the Sutlej. 

a Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 21st Jan. 1829, and 3rd Dec. 
1830. m 

3 Oapt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 7th April 1830. The Maharaja 
declined the invitation, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when 
hi* son was married. 

* Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 24th August 1830. 

* Government to Capt. Wade, 28th April 1831, and Murray, J£an 3 it 
Ningh, p, 102. 
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1831. dynasty was acknowledged ns the proper head of the 
6 Khillsa \ hy the predominant English rulers. Tin* able 
chief, Harl Singh, was one of those most averse to the recog- 
nition of the right of the Prinee Khnrak Singh, and the 
heir apparent himself would .seem to have been aware of 
the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had i ho year before 
opened a correspondence with the Governor of Hombny, as 
if to derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary 
The meet- reply. 1 Ranjlfc Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, and 
Rapar one took place at Riipar, on the banks of the Hutlej, in the 
17th /uly month of October (1831). A present of horses from the 
1831. j£ m g 0 f England had, in the meantime, reaeheel Lahore, by 
the Indus and Ravi rivers, under the escort of Lieut. Hurnes, 
and during one of the several interviews with the Governor- 
Oct. General, lianjit Singh had sought for and obtained a written 
18:J1, assurance of perpetual friendship, 3 The impression went 
abroad that liis family would be supported by the Knglish 
Government, and ostensibly Kanjifc Singh's objects seemed 
^Sl* wn0 ^y» Afl * Il °y Ullfl ' )eon partly, gained. Hut bis mind was 
anxiety not set at ease about Hind : vague ueeounls hud reaelied 

Sim? 1 llim 0Jf SonUt cIes,fftt wi * ;l * r W mi lo l,nwfc w»»"lr.V ; ho plainly 
hinted Ins own schemes, and observed Ihe AnurH hud no 
efficient troops, and that they could not be well disposed 
towards the JOnglish, as they had thrown dillleuUics in the 
way of Lieut. Burners progress. 3 Hut the Governor-General 

1 With roflard to this intorohango o! lottors, m\ tho Persian 
Secretary to tho Political Secretary at IJombay, 0th July I HBO. 

That JUnjlb Hintfi was jealous, personally, of Hart Singh, or that 
tho servant would have proved a traitor to tho living master, is not 
probahlo : hub Harl Singh was a zealous 8ikh ami an ambitious 
man, and Kharak Singh was always full o£ doubts and apprehension* 
with inspect to His succession and ovon his safety. I tun jit Kiiigh f H 
anxiety with regard to tho mooting at Kiinar, exaggerated, perhaps, 
hy M, Allard, may ho learnt from Mr. Prinscj/s account in Murray, 
JlanjU fiinyh, p. 102. Ool. Wado lias informed tho author that 
tho wholo of tho Sikh chiefs wore said by .Ran jit Singh himsolf to 
ho overs© to tho meeting with tho British (lovornor-Uencral. 

2 Murray, Jtonfil fthvjh, p. 100. 

a Murray, ftaujU Singh, p. 107. This opinion of Ranjit Hingh 
ahout iSindiun troops may not bo pleasing to tho victors of Dabo and 
Miani, although tho Maharaja impugned not thoir courage, but their 
discipline and equipment. Khali ShujiVs expedition of 18JJ4, never- 
theless, sorvod to show tho fairness of Itanjll Singh's conelusions. 
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would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor 1831. 
of propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, 
confessedly lest the Maharaja should at once endeavour to 
counteract his peaceful and beneficial intentions. 1 Ranjit 
Singh may or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but 
as he was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, and as the project had been matured, it would 
have better suited the character and the position of the 
British Government had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the The scheme 
use which might be made of the Indus as a channel of British J^SSf 
commerce, 2 and the scheme of navigating that river and its to 
tributaries was eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, c°mm« ce ' 
and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One object 
of sending King William's presents for Ranjit Singh by 
water was to ascertain, as if undesignedly, the trading value 
of the classical stream, 3 and the result of Lieut. Burnes's 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its 
superiority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in his 
Lordship's opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that of 
the east, and it was thought that the judicious exercise of 
the paramount influence of the British Government might 
remove those political obstacles which had banished 
commerce from the rivers of Alexander.* It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the 
Indus to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Ranjit Singh, he had Jj^jj^ 
directed Col. Pottingcr B to proceed to Hyderabad, to nego- 

Sindians 

tiiitc with the Aimrs of Sind the opening of the lower andthe 
portion of the river to all boats on the payment of a fixed 



* Murray, Hanjtt Singh, pp. 107, 168. Tho wholo of tho tenth 
chapter of Gapt. Murray's book, whioh includes tho mooting at 
ftfipar, may bo regarded as tho composition of Mr. Prinsop, tho 
Kwrotary to Government, with the Governor-General. 

» Moorcroft, Travels, il 338. 

3 Uovermmmt to Col. Pottinger, 22nd Oot. X831, and Murray, 
Ran ffl Ninth, p. 153. 

* Govonmumt to Col. Pottingor, 22nd Oot. 1831. 

« | Afterwards Sir 11. IS. Pottingor, Bart., first Governor of Hong 
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1831. toll ; 1 and, two months afterwards, or towards the end of 
lgth Dec 1831, he wrote to the Maharaja that the desire he had 
1831. ' formerly expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of his 
enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw closer the commercial 
relations of the two states. Capt. Wade was at the same 
time sent to explain, in person, the object of Col. Pottinger's 
mission to Sind, to propose the free navigation of the Sutlej 
in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to assure 
the Maharaja that, by the extension of British commerce, 
was not meant the extension of the British power. 2 But 
Ranjit Ranjlt Singh, also, had his views and his suspicions. 3 In the 
Sore and south of the Pun i ab he had wrought by indirect means, as 
suspicions, long as it was necessary to do so among a newly conquered 
people. The Nawab of Bahawalpur, his manager of the 
country across to Dera Ghazi Khan, was less regular in his 
payments than he should have been, and his expulsion from 
the Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neutral. Again, 
Bahawal Khan was virtually a chief protected by the British 
Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieut. 
Burnes was on his way up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever 
mistrustful, conceive! that the political status of that 
officer's observation would be referred to and upheld by 
his Government as the true and permanent one, 4 and hence 
the envoy found affairs in process of change when he left 
the main stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview 
r« repels at Rupar, General Ventura had dispossessed Bahawal Khan 
Itj^from k 0 ** 1 °* Lahore farms and of his ancestral territories on 
wTowe? 1 the right bank of the Sutlej . 5 Further, Shikarpur formed no 

5<$ ab ' i Murray, Ranjlt Singh, p. 168. 

' 2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Deo. 1831. It is admitted 

that the mission, or the schemes, had a political roforonco to Russia 
and her designs, but the Governor-General would not avow his 
motives. (Murray, RanjU Singh, p. 168.) 

3 Ranjlt Singh's attention was mainly directed to Sind, and 
a rumoured matrimonial alliance between one of the Amirs, or the 
son of one of them, and a Porsian princess, caused him some anxiety. 
(Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Aug. 1831.) 

* This viow appears to have subsequently occurred to Capt. Wade 
as having influenced the Maharaja. See his letter to Government, 
18th Oct. 1830. B Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Nov. 1831. 
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part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpurs ; it had only 1831-2. 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Muhammad ^ 
Azlm Khan, the wazir of the titular king, Shah Ayub, and declares 
it continued to be held jointly by the three families of ^ S j^ rior 
Khairpur, Mirpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous posses- Shkarpur. 
sion. Ranjit Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the 
district than the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was 
bent upon annexing it to his dominions. 1 

Such was Ranjit Singh's temper of mind when visited by xunjit 
Capt. Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British s j n ^ t 
traders. The Maharaja avowed himself well pleased, but the English 
lie had hoped that the English were about to force their way !jfe an <k> 
through Sind ; he asked how many regiments Col. Pottinger 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and 
coerue the Amirs. 3 It was further ascertained that he had 
i nude propositions to Mir All Murad of Mirpur, to farm Dera 
(tliazi Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, 
and to gain friends for Lahore, while Col. Pottinger was 
winning allies for the Knglish. 3 But he perceived that the 
(tovcruor-UciU'ral had resolved upon his course, and he 
gave his assent to the common use of the Sutlej and Indus, 
and to the residence of a British oilicer at Mithankot to 
superintend the navigation.* lie did not desire to appear Declaring, 
as if in opposition to his allies of many years, but he did not kweyw, 
it ii- /. i txr i i • • ■ ,1 j. ,1 that their 

seek to conceal Iroin ('apt. Wade his opinion that the com- commfirco 

nierefal measures of the. Knglish had really abridged his ^j^hJ^ 
political power, when he gave up for the time the intention policy" 8 
of sei'/intf Shikarpur. 5 

1 This argument was continually used by Banjlt Singh. Sec, 
For Instant 'it, (Japt. Wado bo Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 

a (ftipt. Wado to Oovornmont, 1st and 13th Feb. 1832. . 

a (Japt. Wado to Government, 2 1st Deo. 1831 ; and Col. Pottingor 
to Government* Uttrd Hopt, 1837. 

1 Hoo Appondieoa XXVI II and XXIX. A tariff on goods was at 
.Hint, talked of, but subHOfiuontly a toll on boats was preferred. Prom 
the Himalayan to the sea tho wholo toll was fixed at 570 rupees, of 
which the Lahore (levonimont got Its. 156, 4, 0 for territories on tho 
right hank, and R». 30, 5> I for territories on tho loft bank of tho 
HuileJ. (Government to <Jai>t. Wade, 0th Juno 1834, and Capt. 
Watte to Government, 13th Deo. 1835.) 

8 Capt. Wado to Government, 13th JbVb. 1832. 

O 2 
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1833-5. The connexion of the English with the nations of the 

Shah Shu- Indus was about t0 be rend( ' re<J m0Te complicated by the 
ja's second revived hopes of Shfili Shujii. That ill-faled king had taken 
to^hii? lip his abodc ' as before rrIll te(l, at Ludhianu, in the year 
stan, 6 am 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for the 
1833-5. rcconqucst of Khorasan. In 1 820 he was in correspondence 
with RanjTt Singh, who ever regretted that the Shah was 
The Shah's not his guest or his prisoner. 1 In 1827 he made propositions 
io the 108 t0 tlle Britfe* 1 Government, and he was told that he was 
English, welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of RanjTt Singh 
1827, or of the Sindians, but that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him. 2 In 1820 the Shah was in- 
duced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawar consequent 
on Saiyid Ahmad'** ascendancy, to suggest to RanjTt Singh 
that, with Sikh aid, he could readily master it, and reign 
once more an independent sovereign. The Maharaja 
amused him with vain hopes, but the English repeated their 
iHh nogo- warning, and the ex-king's hopes soon fell. 8 In 1881 they 
wfiMho again rose, for the Talpur Amirs disliked the approach of 
Hindiaiw, English envoys, and they gave eneouragemen (. to the lenders 
andwiUi °^ *^ c "" *** u ' ar monarch.* Negotiations were reopened with 
Jlanjib Ranjit Singh, who was likewise out of humour with the 
lR3l h ' English about Sind, and he was not unwilling to aid the 
Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; but the views of 
the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well as to the 
shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would be well 
The gatofl if the slaughter of kine were prohibited throughout Afghani- 
and ( S!o iith Rlan » an<i if lhc Kates of Sonmath were restored to their 
slaughter original temple. The Shah was not prepared for these eon- 
of kmc. cessions, and he evaded them by reminding the Maharaja* 
that his chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives 
of cows, and that a prophecy foreboded the downfall 
of the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghazni. 8 

J- Capt. Wade to tlio Rmidenl at Delhi, 25th July 182tt. 

2 ftesidont at Delhi to (Japfc. Wado, 25th July 1827. 

3 Government to Resident at Delhi, 12th Juno 1820. 

4 Capt. Wado to (lovorninont, ttth Sept. 1H31. 

6 Capt. Wado to Government, 21 Kt Nov. 1831. — Considering tho 
ridicule occasioned by the subsequent removal by the Knglish of 
those traditional gatos, it may gratify the approvers and originators 
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In 1832 a rumoured advance of the Persians against 1832. 
Herat gave further encouragement to Shah Shuja in his » F 
designs. 1 The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistance gotiaUo 
if he would relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised ^J** 
acquiescence if he succeeded. 2 To Ranjit Singh the Shah Sudiuu 
offered to waive his right to Peshawar and other districts 183S - 
beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittance for the 
Koh- i-nur diamond, in return for assistance in men and 
money. The Maharaja was doubtful what to do ; he was 
willing to secure an additional title to Peshawar, but he 
was apprehensive of the Shah's designs, should the expedi- 
tion be successful. 3 He wished, moreover, to know the 
precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for 
he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans. 4 Each of the 
three parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Ranjit 
Singh wished to get rid of the English commercial objections 
to disturbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the right- 
f ii 1 political paramount in its recovery- The ex-king thought 
the Maharaja really wished to get him into his power, and 
the project of dividing Sind fell to the ground- 5 The 
Talpur Amirs, on their part, thought that they would save 
Shikarpur by playing into the Shah's hands, and they 
therefore endeavoured to prevent a coalition between him 
and the Sikh ruler. tt 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with The 

Ranjit Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, especially j^jeMB 

Willi regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance was entered about tin 

Shah's 

of that measure to know that they were of some local importance, attempts 
When the author was at Bahawalpur in 1845, a number of Afghan 
merchants came to ask him whether their restoration could be 
brought about — for the repute of the fane (a tomb made a temple by 
superstition), and tho income of its pir or saint, had much declined. 
They would carefully convey them back, they said, and they added 
that they understood the Hindus did not want them, and that of 
course they could be of no value to the Christians ! 

* Government to Oapt. Wade, 19th Oct. 1832. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Sept. 1832. 

3 Capt, Wado to Government, 13th Deo, 1832. 

* Capt. Wado to Government, 31st Deo, 1832. 
0 Capt. Wado to Government, 9th April 1833. 

0 Capt. Wado to Government, 27th March 1833. 
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1832. into by which the districts beyond the Indus, and in the 
possession of the Sikhs, wcrcformally ceded l.o theAJahfufija.* 
The English had also become less averse to his attempt, and 
he was assured that his annual stipend would be continued 
to his family, and no warning was held out to him against 
returning, as had before been done. 2 A third of his yearly 
allowance was even advanced to him : but the political 
agent was at the same time desired to impress upon all 
people, that the British Government had no interest in the 
Shah's proceedings, that its policy was one of complete 
but Dost neutrality, and it was added that Dost Muhammad could be 
m2d Khan so assured in to a Jeltcr reived from him. 3 Dost 
is alarmed, Muhammad had mastered Kabul shortly after Muhammad 
andcourts Azfoi Khan's death, and he soon learnt to become appre- 
friendship. tensive of the English. In 1832 he cautioned the Am?rs of 
Sind against allowing them to establish a commercial 
factory in Shikarpur, as Shall Shuja would certainly 800 n 
follow to guard it with an army,* and lie next sought 
in the usual way, to ascertain the views of the para-' 
mounts of India by entering into a correspondence with 
them.! 

Feb. ink 18 °°- had TOth him about 200,00© mpim in txvmuo 
and nearly 8,000 armed followers.'* lh> m tt K , m ttnd No \ 
camels from BahSwal Khan, ho «A C LlmTmal 

1 This teeaty, which became tho /tmmliitmn of the 'VriimriU* 
Treaty of 1838, W drawn up Mttn . h 1833, „V inX '"^t 

however, was to keen Shah fiS r \ Muliammad'i. main ohjwt, 

Moorcroft's ZVaXp-IS JJf'voY H * P '° W Witeon in 

• Cap*. Wade to Government, 9th April 1838. 
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the middle of May, and he entered Shikarpur without 1833-5. 
opposition. The Sindians did not oppose him, but they 
rendered him no assistance, and they at last thought it 
better to break with him at once than to put their means 
into his hands for their own more assured destruction. 1 But 
they were signally defeated near Shikarpur on the 9th Defeats the 
January 1834, and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in ^JjjJ' 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpur, to get 1834. 
rid of the victor's presence. 2 The Shah proceeded towards 
Kandahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood 
of that city for a few months ; but, on the 1st July, he was 
brought to action by Dost Muhammad Khan and his But is 
brothers, and fairly routed. 8 After many wanderings, and ff^v? 
an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kaniran of Herat, and also lst^idy"* 
an attempt upon ShikarpuT, 4 he returned to his old asylum ^ 4 r ' eturnfl 
at Ludhiana in March 1835, bringing with him about toLudhia- 
250,000 rupees in money and valuables. 6 na » 1835 - 

Ranjit Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Shah 
Shuja might set aside their treaty of alliance, so he resolved Ranjit 
to guard against the possible consequences of the ex-king's f^^ous 
probable success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries of shah 
could tender their allegiance to Kabul. 6 A large force, under gjjjJJ^.. 
the nominal command of the Maharaja's grandson, Nau ens himself 
Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Han Singh, crossed jj^jgj^ 
the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses was demanded Peshawar 
on the plea of the prince's presence, for the first time, at the Jg^ions 
head of an army. The demand would seem to have been i834. 
complied with, but the citadel of Peshawar was nevertheless 
assaulted and taken on the 6th May 1834. 7 The hollow 
negotiations with Sultan Muhammad Khan are understood 
to have been precipitated by the impetuous Hari Singh, 
who openly expressed his contempt foT all Afghans, and 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aug. 1833, and the Memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur Family. 

2 Oapt. Wade to Government, 30th Jan. 1834. 
8 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th July 1834. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Oct. and 29th Dec. 1834, and 
6th Feb. 1845. 
s Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March 1835. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1834. 
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1832-6. did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawar. 1 

20th July The Sikhs were, in the meantime, busy elsewhere as well 
1832, as in Peshawar itself. In 1832 Harl Singh had finally 
smdUw Ma route< * Muhammadan tribes above Attock, and to better 
Deiajat ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the right side of 
more com- the Indus. 2 In 1834* a force was employed against the 
reduced, Afghans of Tak and Bannu, beyond Dera Ismail Khan ; 

1832- 6. but a considerable detachment signally failed in an attack 

upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of rank and up- 
wards of 300 men were slain. The ill success vexed the 
Maharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars ; but lest they should 
still be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he 
reminded Capt. Wade that such things had happened before, 
that his rash officers did not wait until a breach had been 
effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General Gillespie 
and the Gurkhas at Kalanga afforded an exact illustration 
Sansar of what had taken place 1 3 In 1833 the grandson of Sansar 
gran^on Chand > of Katotch, was induced to return to his country, 
returns, and on his way through Ludhiana he was received with 

1833 - considerable ceremony by the British authorities, for the 
fame of Sansar Chand gave to his posterity some semblance 
of power and regal dignity. A jaglr or fief of 50,000 rupees 
was conferred upon the young chief, for the Maharaja was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor from 

Kanjit policy to drive any one to desperation. 4 During the same 
3a a year 3Ran J It sin S h P ro Posed to send a chief to Calcutta with 
mission to presents for the King of England, and not improbably with 
SSSS** the vieW of ascertainin g tne general opinion about his designs 
on Sind- The mission, under Gtijar Singh Majithla, finally 

1 These views of Harl Singh's were sufficiently notorious in tho 
Punjab some years ago, when that chief was a person before the 
public. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Aug. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 10th May 1834. Dera Ismail Khan 
and the country about it was not fairly brought into order until 
two years afterwards. (Capt. Wade to Government, 7th and 13th 
July 1836.) 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Oct. 1833, and 3rd Jan. 
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took its departure in September 1834, and was absent a 1833-6. 

year and a half. 1 

When Mr. Moorcroft was in Ladakh (in 1821, &c), the Raujit 
fear of Ranjit Singh was general in that country, and the La?akh Ild 
Sikh governor of Kashmir had already demanded the pay- 1821. 
ment of tribute ; 3 but the weak and distant state was little 
molested until the new Rajas of Jammu had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum, and felt that their influence with Ranjit Singh was 
secure and commanding. In 1834 Zorawar Singh, Raja Ladakh 
Gulab Singh's commander in Kishtwar, took advantage of ^gj* by 
internal disorders in Leh, and declared that an estate, Ra^s, 
anciently held by the Kishtwar chief, must be restored. He I834r5. 
crossed into the southern districts, but did not reach the 
capital until early in 1835. He sided with one of the con- 
tending parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his 
rebellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and reached Jammu with his spoils towards the close of 

1835. The dispossessed Raja complained to the Chinese 
authorities in Lassa ; but, as the tribute continued to be 
regularly paid by his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation. The Governor of Kashmir complained that 
Gulab Singh's commercial regulations interfered with the 
regular supply of shawl wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; yet the grasping ambition of the favourites never- 
theless caused Ranjit Singh some misgivings amid all their 
protestations of devotion and loyalty. 3 

But Ranjit Singh's main apprehensions were on the side Ranjit 
of Peshawar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. eurf his 
The defeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their claims on 
confidence in themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned ^d^ 1 ^ 

designs 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Sept. 1834, and 4th April 1836. Sind, 

2 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 420. 1835-6. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan. 1835, and Mr. Vigne, 
Travels in Kashmir and Tibet, ii. 352; their statements being 
corrected or amplified from the author's manuscript notes. The 
prince Kharak Singh became especially apprehensive of the designs 
of tho Jammu family. (Capt. Wade to Government, 10th Aug. 

1836. ) 
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1835-G. beaten from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was 
Negofciar understood to be willing to surrender Shikarpur Lo the 
lions. ' Maharaja, on condition of his guarantee against the attempt!? 

of the ex-king. 1 But this pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and Hanjit Singh, moreover, had little 
confidence in the Sindians. He kept, as a check over 
them, a representative of the expelled Kalhoras, as a pen- 
sioner on his bounty, in Rajanpur beyond the Indus ; 2 and, 
at once to overawe both them and the Barakzais, he again 
opened a negotiation with Shah Shuja as soon as he returned 
to Ludhiana. 8 But his main difficulty was with his British 
allies ; and, to prove to them the reasonableness of his 
discontent, he would instance the secret aid which the 
Mazari freebooters received from the Amirs ; 4 he would 
again insist that Shikarpur was a dependency of the chiefs 
of Khorassan, 6 and he would hint that the river below 
Mithankot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river of the 
treaty, — the stream which had so long given freshness and 
beauty to the emblematic garden of their friendship, and 
which continued its fertilizing way to the ocean, separating, 
yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 
East ! 8 

Ranjit But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
ambition Sind * and llic d °signs of Ranjlt Singh were displeasing to 
dispensing them. They said they could not view without regret and 
English, disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked 

1 Capt. Wad© to Government, fith "Fob. 1835. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th .Juno 1834. Harafrita Khan, 
otherwise called Ghulam Shah, was the Kalhora expelled by the 
TSlpurs. Ho recoivod Kajanpur in jagir from Kabul, and waH 
maintained in it by Ranjlt Singh. The plaeo was hold to yield 
100,000 rupees, including certain rents rcBorvod by the state, but tho 
district was not really worth 30,000 rupees. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th April 1835, and other lottors 
of tho same yoar. Tho Maharaja still urged that tho English should 
guarantee, as it were, Shah Shuja's moderation in succors ; partly, 
perhaps, because tho greatness of tho older dynasty of Ahmad Nhah 
still dwelt in tho mind of tho first paramount of the Sikhs, but partly 
also with tho view of sounding his Jfluropoan allies as to their real 
intentions. 

* Capt. Wado to Government, fith Oct. 1830. 
5 Capt, Wado to Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 
0 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Oct. 1830. 
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hostility against states to which they were bound by ties 1835-6. 

of interest and goodwill. 1 They therefore wished lo dissuade " — 

lianjit Singh against any attempt on Shikarpur ; but they 
felt that, this must be done discreetly, for their object was 
to remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their influence available for the preservation of the 
general peace. 2 Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
but, in the meantime, the border disputes between the Sikhs 
and Sindians were fast tending to produce a rupture. In 
IHSJJi the predatory tribe of Mazuris, lying along the right 
bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastised 
by the Governor of Mulf Fin, who proposed to put a garrison 
in their stronghold of Itojhan, but was restrained by the 
Maharaja from so doing. 3 In 1835 the Amirs of Khairpur 
were believed to be instigating the Mazaris in their attacks 
on the Sikh posts ; and as the tribe was regarded by the 
Knglish as dependent on Hind, although possessed of such 
a degree of separate existence as to warrant its mention in 
the commercial arrangements as being entitled to a fixed 
portion of the whole toll, the Amirs were informed that the 
Knglish looked to them to restrain the Mazaris, so as to 
deprive Hanjlt Singh of all pretext for interference.* The 
aggressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged to be ThoMaM 
continued ; and in August IHiiO, the Multan Governor took $4™™ 
formal possession of Itojhan/' In the October following the keeps in 
MassftriH were brought to action and defeated, and the Sikhs JSbc? 
occupied a fort culled Ken, to the south of Hojhan, and aggrandize- 
beyond the pro\m limit of that tribe. 6 men( " 

ThiiH was Hanjlt Singh gradually feeling his way by force ; Tbadbiuto 
but the English had, in the meantime, resolved to go far English bo- 
Iwyond him in diplomacy. It had been determined that come jpol^ 
Cant. Humes should proceed on a commercial mission to 

as commer- 
cial, 1836; 

» Clwurnnnnt to <&pt, Wiwto, SSStad Aug. lB3tt.-This plea will 
recall to mind the usual ttrgumimt «f tho llommu for interf oronce, viz. 
tlmt th*W frifin(i» were not to \w molrotod by strangers. 

a (lovtimmimt tr» (Jayt. Wade, 2fcnd Aug. 1830. 

» Vm>L Wade* to < tovmniont, 27th May 

< Uoranmat to Oapt. Wade, 27th May 1835, and Gth Sept. 1836; 
and Government to (!oL Pottinger, IQthHept. 1836. 

* Ciapt. Wado to Oovornraont, 29th Aug, 1836. 

* Oapt, Wade to Government, 2nd Nov. 1836. 
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1836. the countries bordering on the Indus, with the view of 
completing the reopening of that river to the trallic of the 
world. 1 But the Maharaja, it was said, should understand 
that their objects were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 
his aid was looked for in establishing somewhere a great 
entrepdt of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 
have been commenced at Mithankot.* Vet the views of the 
British authorities with regard to Sind wen- inevitably 
becoming political as well as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor-General, had been much 
thought about, and the result was a convicl ion that the 
connexion with it should be drawn closer/ 1 The Amirs, he 
continued, might desire the protection of the Knglish against 
Ranjlt Singh, and previous negotiations, which their fears 
and they or their hostility had broken off, might be renewed with a 
mediating **** to g ivin S tnem assistance ; and, finally, it was deter- 
between mined that the English Government should mediate between 
inland ^^J 1 * Sm 8 u and tac SindiHiiH, and afterwards adjust the 
the Sind- other external relations of the Amirs when a Resident should 
ian9, be stationed at Hyderabad. 

The With regard to Hanjit Singh, the Knglish rulers observed 

dea?pe h tllat wcre * )ouml lne strongest considerations of 
to restrain political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh 



ShSh* P° wer along the course of the Indus, and that, although 
without they would respect the acknowledged territories of the 

inglSn" MahSraja, they desired that his existing relations of peace 
should not be disturbed ; for, if war took place, the Indus 
would never be opened to commerce. The political agent 
was directed to use every means short of menace to induce 
Ranjlt Singh to abandon his designs against Shikfirpur ; 
and Shah Shuja, whose hopes were still great, and whose 
negotiations were still talked of, was to bo told that if he 
left Ludhiana he must not return, and that, the maintenance 
for his family would be at once discontinued. With regard 
to the Mazaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by 
the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction had effected an 
object of general benefit, and that the question of their 




1 Government to Capt. Wade, 5th Hopt. IH'Ml 

* Government to Oapt. Wado, 6th Hept. 1830. 

• Government to Col. J'ottmgor, 20th Kept. 1830. 
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permanent control could be determined at a iwfcre 1836. 
period. 1 

The Sindians, on their part, complained that the fort" Tte 
of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Ranjit Singh's Snultow 
demand that their annual complimentary or prudential SJSresuiy 
offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be t0 Tesorfc t0 
paid for the restoration of their captured fort, they avowed 
their determination to resort to anns. 2 Nor can there be Ranjit 
any doubt that Sind would have been invaded by the Sin «h 
Sikhs, had not Col. Pottinger's negotiations for their pro- readyf 
tection deterred the Maharaja from an act which he appre- 
hended the English might seize upon to declare their alliance 
at an end. The princes Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh 
were cadi on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, 
and the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 
detained the Maharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
so evenly were peace and war balanced in Ranjit Singh's 
mind, that Capt. Wade thought it advisable to proceed to 
his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government. 
He listened, and at last yielded. His deference, he said, to but yields 
the wishes of his allies took place of every other considera- Jj^jjj 
tion ; he would let his relations with the Amirs of Sind lions of 
remain on their old footing, he would destroy the fort of xteffim! 
Ken, but he would continue to occupy Rojhan and the 
Maz&ri territory.* Ranjit Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English, for to their under- 
standing it was not clear where such demands would stop ; 
but ho shook his head, and asked them what had become of 
the two hundred thousand speaTS of the MaTathas ! *— and, 

i Government to Capt. Wado, 26th Sept. 1836. 

* Capt. Wado to Government, 2nd Nov. and 13th Deo, 1836. 

8 Capt. Wado to Government, 3rd Jan. 1837. 

« Cf. Capt. Wado to Government, 11th Jan. 1837. Ranjit Singh 
not unfroquontly referred to the overthrow of the MarStha power as a 
reason for remaining, under all and any oircumstanoes, on good terms 
with his European allies. See also Col. Wade's Narrative of Personal 
Nervier*, p. 44, noto. [Though the Maharaja kept loyally to his 
treaty of friendship with the English, ho occasionally manifested 
Homo suspicion of thoir victorious advance in India, On one oooasion 
ho was shown a map of the country in whioh the English possessions 
wero marked in red. The Maharaja asked what the red portions 
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as if to show how completely he professed to forget or forgive 
the check imposed on him, he invited the Governor-General 
to be present at Lahore on the occasion of the marriage of 
the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the conqueror 
of Sind. 1 Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope 
that his objects might one day be attained ; he avoided 
a distinct settlement of the boundary with the Amirs, and 
fames to of ^ e ( l uestion of supremacy over the Mazaris. 3 Neither 
hold fioj- was he disposed to relinquish Itojhan ; the place remained 
Lan^with a Sikh, possession, and it may be regarded to have become 
views. formally such by the submission of the chief of the tribe in 
the year 1838. 3 

TheE^Ssh is now necessar y to S° back for some years to trace the 
and Barak- connexion of the English Government wilh the Barakzai 
zais, 1839- ru i ers 0 f Afghanistan. Muhammad Azlm Khan died in 
1823, as has been mentioned, immediately after Peshawar 
became tributary to the Sikhs. His son Hablb-ullah nomi- 
nally succeeded to the supremacy which Fateh Khan and 
Muhammad Azim had both exercised ; but it soon became 
evident that the mind of the youth was unsettled, and his 
violent proceedings enabled his crafty and unscrupulous 
uncle, Dost Muhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Gliazni/and 
Jalalabad as his own, while a second set of his brothers 
held Kandahar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
Peshawar as the tributaries of Ranjit Singh.* In the year 
1824 Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon the whole well 
satisfied with the treatment he received from the Barak- 
zais, although their patronage cost him money." A few 
h^mad U " y ears afterwards Sultan Muhammad Khan of Peshawar, 
KMn soli- who had most to fear from strangers, opened a communiea- 
cits the tion the political agent at Ludhiana,* and in 1821) he 

indicated, and on being told tossed the map aside* with the impatient 
remark, Sab lal hojaega (All will become rod).— Ed.] 

1 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Jan. 1837. 

2 Capt. Wado to Government, 13th and 15th Feb., 8th July, and 
10th Aug. 1837. 

9 Capt. Wado to Government, 9th Jan. 1838. 
* Cf. Moorcroft, Trawls, ii. 345, &o , and Munshi Mohan Lal, 
Life ofDo8t Muhammad Kfian, i. 130, 153, &c. 
6 Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 340, 347. 
•Capt. Wade to tho Resident at Delhi, Slat April 1828. 
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TheBarak 
zais, appi 



wished to negotiate as an independent chief with the 1829-32. 
British Government. 1 But the several brothers were fnendfillip 
jealous of one another, many desired separate principalities, or protec- 
Dost Muhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours of Persian ^ 1l °f K thfl 
designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy against the 
of Ranjit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east, ®^{*> 
and the chance presence of English travellers in Afghani- 
stan again led them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending powers. 8 In 1832 Sultan Muhammad Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Ranjit Singh. 8 The 
Nawab, Jabbar Khan of Kabul, likewise addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in 1832 Dost Muham- Dost Mu- 
mad himself directly asked for the friendship of the English. 4 ^^Joes 
All these communications were- politely acknowledged, but the same, 
at the time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of 1832, 
connexion with rulers so remote. 5 

In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Barakzais. 
Shah Shuja had defeated the Sindians and had arrived in hensivo* 
force at Kandahar, and the brothers once again endeavoured g^h 
to bring themselves within the verge of British supremacy, again prest 
They had heard of English arts as well as of English arms ; 

the 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1832. The brothers had English; 
already (1823, 1824) made similar proposals through Mr. Moororoft. 
(See Travels, ii. 340.) 

8 Mr, Eraser and Mr. Stirling, of the Bengal Civil Service, were in 
Afghanistan, the former in 1826, apparently, and the latter in 1828. 
Mr. Masson also entered the country by way of the Lower Punjab 
in 1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, followed him in a year by 
the same route. Dr. Harlan eame to Lahore in 1829, after leading 
the English authorities to believe that he desired to constitute himself 
an agent between their Government and Shah Shuja, with reference 
doubtless to the ex-king's designs on Kabul. (Resident at Delhi to 
Capt. Wade, 3rd Feb. 1829.) The Rev. Mr. Wolff should be included 
among the travellers in Central Asia at the time in question. 

» Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July 1832. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 9th July 1832, and 17th Jan. 1833. 
Col. Wade in the Narrative, of Personal Services, p. 23, note, regards 
these overtures of Dost Muhammad, and also the increased interest 
of Russia and Persia in Afghan affairs, to Iieut. Burnes's Journey 
(to Bokhara, in 1832) and to Shah Shuja's designs. 

fi Government to Capt. Wade, 28th Feb. 1833. 
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1834. they knew that all were accessible of flattery, and Jabbar 
and Jabbar K^ 511 suddenly proposed to send his son to Ludhiana, in 
Khansends order, he said, that his mind might be improved by Euro- 
Lud&ana pean science 811(1 civilization. 1 But Jabbar Khan, while he 
6th May*' appeared to adhere to Dost Muhammad rather than to 
1834 - others, had nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was 
more than suspected of a wish to make his admiration of 
the amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power. 2 Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Muhammad 
left Kabul to oppose Shah Shuja, but the Sikhs had, in the 
meantime, occupied Peshawar, and the perplexed ruler 
grasped once more at British aid as his only sure resource. 3 
Dost Mu- He tendered his submission as a dependent of Great Britain, 
fonnSf 1 and having thus endeavoured to put his dominions in trust, 
tenders 3 !^ he gave Shah Shuja battle. But the Shah was defeated, and 
ailejgance th e rejoicing victor forgot his difficulties. He declared war 
English, against the Sikhs on account of their capture of Peshawar, 
I834^ y an( * ne en< * eavoure< * to it a religious contest by rousing 
but defeats ^ e P°P ulalion generally to destroy infidel invaders.* Uo 
Shah Shuja assumed the proud distinction of 6 Ohtv/A \ or champion of 
and re- tne fyfij^ and the vague title of 4 Amir which he inter- 
confidence, preted 6 the noble ', for he did not care to wholly offend his 
brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assistance 
was necessary to him. 5 
Dost Mu- Dost Muhammad Khan, amid all his exultation, was still 
attempteto billing to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the 
recover arms of the faithful, and he asked the English masters of 
Peshawar. j ndia t0 nim in recover i n g Peshawar. 0 The youth 

who had been sent to Ludhiana to become a student, was 
invested with the powers of a diplomatist, and the Antfr 
sought to prejudice the British authorities against the Sikhs, 
by urging that his nephew and th&ir guest had been treated 
with suspicion, and had suffered restraint on his way across 
the Punjab. But the English had not yet thought of rc- 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Maroh 1834. 
a Capt. Wado to Government, 17th May 1834. (Jf. Mrwwon, 
Journeys, iii. 218, 220. 
8 Capt. Wado to Government, 17th Juno 1834, 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 25th tajik 1834. 
6 Capt. Wado to Government, 27th Jan, 1835. 

• Capt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan. and 13th Jtfub. 1835, 
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quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, and 1835. 
Dosfc Muhammad was simply assured that the son of Nawab 
Jabbar Khan should be well taken care of on the eastern 
side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his solicitation was The 
avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans English 
were a commercial people equally with the English, and on terfenngT 
the favourite scheme of the great traffickers of the world, 
the opening of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it 
was added, that the new impulse given to trade would 
better help the two governments to cultivate a profitable 
friendship, and the wondering Amir, full of warlike schemes, 
was naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a direct route for merchandise between Kabul and 
the great boundary river of the Afghans ! 1 The English 
rulers had also to reply to Ranjlt Singh, who was naturally 
suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies and 
his enemies, and who desired that the European lords might 
appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad's supporters ; 
but the Governor-General observed that any endeavours 
to mediate would lead to consequences seriously embarrass- 
ing, and that Dost Muhammad would seem to have in- 
terpreted general professions of amity into promises of 
assistance. 2 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. Ranjlt 

Ranjlt Singh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan §J{f g£ 

from the Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the hammadin 

occupation of Peshawar by the Sikhs ; and the ejected p^* fc ar 

tributary listened the more readily to the Maharaja's pro- 1835. ' 

positions, as he apprehended that Dost Muhammad would 

retain Peshawar for himself, should Ranjtt Singh be beaten. 

Dost Muhammad came to the eastern entrance of the 

Khaibar Pass, and Ranjlt Singh amused him with proposals 

until he had concentrated his forces. On the 11th of May 

1835, the Amir was almost surrounded. He was to have 

been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent to retires 

lather 

1 Government to Oapt. Wade, 19th April 1834, and 11th Feb. 1835. than risk a 

Abdul Ghias Khan, the son of Jabbar "Khan, reached Ludhiana in jS^S? 

June 1834, and the original intention of sending him to study at May xoao ' 
Delhi was abandoned. 

* Government to Oapt. Wade, 20th April 1835. 

p 
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1835-6' retreat, which he did with the loss of two guns and some bag- 
gage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, and to 
profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners ; but 
his brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execu- 
tion of the project had been entrusted, had determined on 
joining Ranjit Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him 
a favourable introduction to the victor. Sultan Muhammad 
and his brothers had considerable jaglrs conferred on them 
in the Peshawar district, but the military control and civil 
management of the province was vested solely in an officer 
appointed from Lahore. 1 
hMninad" D ° St Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 
looks to- withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes 

Persia but the En S Ilsh had not bornc fruit i an <* he was disposed to 
atinpvrtn court Persia ; 2 but the connexion was of less political credit 
^ EngUsh and utility than one with the English, and he tried once 
l836? Ce ' more t0 m ove the Governor-General in his favour. The 
Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to 
har chiefs^ the interests of the British Government. 8 The Kandahar 
desirous of brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, 
Englwhaid. and unable to obtain aid from Dost Muhammad, made 
Singh en- propositions to the English authorities ; but Kamran's own 
deavoursto apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
ffo^Mu- and the y did not press their solicitations for European aid. 4 
hammad. Ranjit Singh, on his part, disliked an English and Afghan 
alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad within the 
vortex of his own influence. He gave the Amir vague hopes 
of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him some 
horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading others 
to believe they had won his favour. Dost Muhammad was 

Wa £? ^Government, 25th April, and 1st, 15th, and 19th 

,1 X ? 3 » 5 ; * a Masson ' Jowwy** iii- 342, &o. ; Mohan Lai, Ufa 
°{Jy M ^™nnd> i- 172, &c. ; and also Dr. Harlan's Tndia aid 
Afglwnistan, pp. 124, 158. Dr. Harlan himself was ono of tfao onvoys 
sent to Dost Muhammad on tho occasion. 

The Sikhs are commonly said to havo had 80,000 men in tho 
Peshawar valley at this time. 

a Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Pob. 1830. Doet Muhammad's 
overturns to Persia seom to havo commenced in 8opt. 1835 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th July 1830* 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 9th March 1830. 
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not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a tribu- 1836-7. 
tary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 
declared by the Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that 
province. 1 The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, 
and he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks. 2 But the 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs ^J^J 
had sounded his brother, JabbaT Khan, and as SirdaT Hari 1836-7. 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Khaibar Pass and Hari 
entrenched a position at Jamrud, as the basis of his scheme ^Jf^J 
for getting through the formidable defile. 3 The Kabul troops 
marched and assembled on the eastern side of Khaibar, 
under the command of Muhammad Akbar Khan, 4 the 
most warlike of the Amir's sons. An attack was made on Battle o 
the post at Jamrud, on the 30th of April 1837 ; but the sm% 
Afghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 1837. 
into disorder. Hari Singh, by feigning a retreat, drew the TheSikl 
enemy more fully into the plains ; the brave leader was gJnSn 
present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying masses, Singh 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of ™AfghI 
another portion of the Kabul forces converted the contusion retire, 
or Lhc Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost ; the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawar 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein- 
forced army of Lahore. 8 

3 Capt. Wad© to Government, 12th April 1837. 
2 Capt. Wade to Government, 1st May 1837. 
» Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Jan. 1837. 

* [ Afterwards the murderer of Sir W. Macnaghten and the chief 
actor in tho tragedy of the retreat from Kabul (1842).-Ed.] 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 13th and 23rd May and 5th July 
1837. a Masson, Journeys, iii. 382, 387, and Mohan Lai, Life of 
Dmt Muhammad, i. 226, &o. 

It scorns that the Afghans were at first routed or repulsed with the 
Job* of some guns, hut that the opportune arrival of Shams-udjhn 
Khan, arolation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned 
tho battle in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had 
not HarT Singh been killed, the Sikhs would have retrieved the day. 
Tho troops in tho Peshawar valley had been considerably reduced by 
tho withdrawal of large parties to Lahore, to ^make a display -co Jhe 
occasion of Nau Nihal Singh's marriage, and of the expected visit 
of tho English Govornor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 

P2 
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isM. The death of Ilnri Singh and the* defeat of his tinny 

it'iiijitr canK(,( * sonioiinxiHy in Lahore ; but the Mnhilrnja promptly 
Hi'unii'h roused his people to exertion, and all readily responded to 
efforts tu { lis crt u || is nuiun\ Hint field guns were draped from 
affair* at Rumnagar, on tlie Chennb, to Peshawar m six days, a 
iVhluwiir. distance by road of more than two hundred miles. 1 Hanjlt 
Singh advanced in person to HnhtiK and the uetive Dhifm 
Singh hastened to the frontier, and set, an example of 
devotion and labour by working with his own hand* on the 
HiMiw foundations of a regular fort at Jnmnid.- Host Muhammad 
liith T»hsI was buoyed up by his fruitless victory, and he heeame 
Mtih;mi- more than ever desirous of rendering a province so wholly 
Sh;lhlihtij;i. Afghan : but KanjTt Singh eontrived to amuse him, and the 
Maharaja was found to be again in treaty with the Amir 
and again in treaty with Shaih SltujA, and with Imth at the 
ThidtoiKlwh same time. 3 Hut the commercial envoy of the Kuglish 
gradually sailed high up the Indus of their imaginary 
ItHwi'Piitli^conmieree, and to his Government the time seemed to have 
Afiwiiw * when political interfcrenee would no longer be em- 

iwt7; v barrassing, !>ut, cm the contrary, highly advantageous to 
schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial Intercourse. It was 
made known that the British rulers would be glad to be the 
means of negotiating a peace honourable to twdh parties, 
yet the scale was turned in favour of the Afghan, by the 
simultaneous admission that Peshawar was a place to which 
Dost Muhammad could scarcely be expected to resign all 
claim. 4 Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of Hnujtt Singh 
could be ascertained by Cnpt. Wade, am! Cnpt. Humes 
could similarly inquire about the views of the Amir. The 
tH»' num. latter officer was formally invented with diplomatic jaiwcrs,* 
wnwially and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians and 
i^prXn- K ,,HH " mH » mm <'«"*wl the disputes of Sikhs and Afghans to 

Uumfe, 1 bieut. Stoinbaeh {Punjab, pp. U4. fW) nieittioiiH thai he laid 
himself Jtiuri'ltod with his Sikh regiment .'US) italic in twelve days* aad 
that the (listuneit had been jH-rfunaed hv others it) eleven, 

* Mr. Clerk's Meiaurnwhun of 1842, rcfn»niing thu Sikh ehief*. 
drawn up for l<ord KUcahifroi^h, 

8 <f. Cap*. Wade to {■overniiicnf, Hrd Juno 1KH7, and tiotertuaeiil 
to Cap*. Wftde,7th Aug. IH.H7. 

« Uovermnenl to Capt. Wade, .'»Ih1 July 1M7. 

» Uovorniuont to <ty>t, Wad**, 1 lth Sept, IH,17# 
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merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the ■ 1837. 
throne of Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of 
the English, masters of India was again disturbed by the 
Tumoured march of European armies, 1 and their suspicions 
were further roused by the conduct of the French General, and'are 
Allard. That officer, after a residence of several years in aiaaaMsfied. 
the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his native country, with the 
and he returned by way of Calcutta in the year 1836. While g^gJ^Sl" 
in France he had induced his Government to give him a Allard. 
document, accrediting him to Ranjit Singh, in case his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused per- 
mission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was understood 
by the English that the paper was only to be produced to 
the Maharaja in an extremity of the kind mentioned ; but 
General Allard himself considered that it was only to be so 
laid in form before the English authorities, in support of 
a demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. 
He at once delivered his credentials to the Sikh ruler ; it 
was rumoured that General Allard had become a French 
ambassador, and it was some time before the British 
authorities forgave the fancied deceit, or the vain effrontery 
of their guest. 2 

1 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British viceroy in 1831 (see Murray, Ranjit Singh, by Prinsep, 
p. 168), and it at the same time possessed the inquiring but sanguine 
mind of Capt. Burnes, who afterwards gave the notion so much 
notoriety. (Seo Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Aug. 1831.) 

2 The author gives what the French officers held to be the intended 
use of tho credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on the subj ect . The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British ambassador 
in Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard was in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 
16th Jan. and 3rd April 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
reference to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond 
tho power of his master, and any interference in that servant's behalf 
on the part of tho British Government. 

In tho letter to Ranjit Singh, Louis Philippe is styled, in Brench, 
* Emporour ' (Capt. Wade to Government, 15th. Sept. 1837) ; a titlo 
which, at tho time, may have pleased tho vanity of tho French, 
although it could not have informed tho understandings of the Sikhs, 
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1837. Ranjit Singh had invited the Governor- General of India, 

~ the Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), and the 
marriage of Commander-in-Chief of the British forces to be present at 
Nau Nihal the nuptials of his grandson, which he designed to celebrate 
1837. ' w fth rauch splendour- The prince was wedded to a daughter 
of the Sikh chief, Sham Singh Atariwala, in the beginning 
Sir Ilenry of March 1837, but of the English authorities Sir Henry Fane 
Lahore! alone was able to attend. That able commander was ever 
a careful observer of military means and of soldierly 
qualities ; he formed an estimate of the force which would 
be required for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that the 
Sutlej and the wastes of Rajputana and Sind wore the 
best boundaries which the English could have in the east. 1 
The prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and 
hostile designs could not with honour be entertained by 
a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into 
the marriage festivities of Lahore, and his active mind was 
amused with giving shape to a scheme, which the intuitive 
sagacity of Ranjit Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to 
Tho Sikh the just pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The 
OrdlS P ro J ect of establishing an Order of merit similar to those 
the HUr. dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 

an, agreeably to Persian and Indian practice, king or quoon is always 
translated ' Padshah ' equally with omporor. Sir Claude Wado seems 
to think that the roal design of the French was to open a regular 
intercourse with Ranjit Singh, and to obtain a political influence 
in the Punjab. The Maharaja, however, after consulting tho British 
Agent, decided on not taking any notice of the overtures (Kir 
Claude Wado, Narrative, p. 38, note.) [A piece of diplomacy on 
tho part of the French Government, typical of the chicanery of Louih 
Philippe and his advisors. The monarch who could perpetrate the 
sordid scandal of tho Spanish marriago was equally capable of an 
underhand intrigue with Ranjit Singh. — En*] 

1 These views of Sir Henry Fane's may not bo on record, but they 
were well known to those about his Excellency. HiB estimate was, 
as 1 remember to have heard from Oapt. Wade, 07,000 men, and he 
thought there might be a two years' active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in onabling Lieut. - 
Col. Garden, tho indefatigable quartor-master-goneral of tho Bengal 
Army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the country, and which 
formed tho groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at 
last break out with the Sikhs. 
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among European nations, had been for sometime entertained, 1837. 

and although sucli a system of distinction can be adapted ~ — : 

to the genius of any people, the object of the Maharaja was 
simply to gratify his English neighbours, and advantage object the 
was accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fane's presence to twn^f his 
establish the * Order of the auspicious Star of the Punjab ' g uests and 
on a purely British model. 1 This method of pleasing, or aIhes ' 
occupying the attention of the English authorities, was not 
unusual with Ranjit Singh, and he was always ready to 
inquire concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask for 
specimens of, and for information about, the manufacture Anecdotes 
of Sambhur salt and Malwa opium. 2 So early as 1812 he had Jjjjjjgs a 
made trial of the sincerity of his new allies, or had shown purpose, 
his admiration of their skill, by asking for five hundred 
muskets. These were at once furnished to him, but a 
subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons excited a passing suspicion. 3 He readily entered 
into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with merchan- 
dise for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he took 
in commerce, until it was known that he wished the return 
cargo to consist of arms for his infantry.* He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana, 5 and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he might 
receive some hints about the manufacture of iron shrapnels. 6 
lie would inquire about the details of European warfare, 
and he sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian 

* Oapt. Wado to Government, 7th April 1837- [On the occasion 
of this visit the Maharaja displayed considerable interest in the great 
wars of Kurope. Ho was particularly interested in the career of 
Napoleon. Col. Wallis, one of Sir Henry's staff, had fortunately been 
at Waterloo, and the Maharaja asked him many questions concern- 
ing the battle.-— En.] 

* Oapt Wado to tho Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan. 1831, and to 
Government, 25th Doc. 1835. 

a Oapt Wado to Government, 22nd July 183G. 

* Of. Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept. 1837. 
6 Oapt. Wade to Government, 7th Deo. 1831. 

& When tho restoration of Shah Shuja was resolved on, Ranjit 
Singh sent shells to Ludhiana to be looked at and commented on, 
as if, being engaged in one political cause, thoro should not be any 
reserve about military secrets I 
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ltftt. army and of Hit* Kn^lish practice of courts martial, and 
hcittowed dresses of honour on the translator of these 
complicated and inapplicable systems ; 1 while, to further 
satisfy himself, he would ask what punishment had Urn 
fount! an elhcicat sulistititte for Homing.* lie sent a lad, 
the relation of one of his chiefs, to learn Kn#lish at the 
l«udhiann school, in order, he said, that the youth mtjutlit 
aid him in Iris correspondence with the HritKh (ioM-rumcuf, 
which Lord William ttcntinck had wished to carry on in 
the Ktinlish tongue instead of in Persian : 11 ami he sent 
a niunher of voting men t(» learn something of medicine at 
the f.udhiana dispensary, which had hcen set on foot hy 
the political apnt hut in order, the Maharaja said, that 
they uiitflit he useful in his hattuiioiis.* in such ways, half- 
M iiotiK half-idle, flid tlaiijlt Singh endeavour to inuratiatc 
himself with the representatives of a {tower he could not 
withstand mid never wholly trusted. 
TV lioioh HatijU Singh's rejoicings* over the marriage and youtliful 
m i'i" , ' l r Vt l ,r ** ,,l * H *' *rf M* grandson were rudely interrupted hy the 
VJ^lV^V. " success of the Afghans at .htmrftd, and the death of Ids utile 
^""'J^,, leader liar* Singh, as has Into already related. The old 
l*njn*t > r man was nio\ed to tears *hel» he heard of the fate of the 
J2jj!'l* ,w only genuine Sikh chief of his creat ion i ft and he had scarcely 
Wai|i«. vindicated his supremacy on the frontier, hy Idling the \alle> 
of IVslutanr with troops, when the Knglish interfered to 
embitter the short remainder of his life, and to set hounds to 

1 M«j«»r Ihnij/lt, wle» h*« ndded In the r«-put nti« »n of !lu< hehm 
nntiy hy hiH u«*fnl puMit*ti»n*, put tin* pr»etie« of c*<mln martial 
into n tftkli dre«« for H«irgU Hiiiicli. («l*»venimi'iit t*« <\ij»t, W*eh% 
lil»t NovemUr MM,} 

■ tluvuriuiifiit to Cftpt, Wide, lH(h May lK*|.*i, inf iMottno< Metl 
w*HU»y * nnliii»»iiii'wi |ud t«eti found u k^hI nul»*otuO\ 

* I'*! l (I Wade Ui Ihaenuiteiit, t Hit Apiil KM. ih*> poieir** 
f tf tmha, >01 *>t t*liniu niectei jiione fn *ii*pe ton, »em ted ttUhuut w 
IhIi. f hjk «uihutf in KiikIhIi* it d««iyti*«d *«« Wp Ilium itt 
lv'U"oifif <■ Mf Hie O- d wem and de» Unites* i'f lli' O p<M4im*Mfit 

* f+»*in- nf Dmsh' iiii-a win* employed with ih« h*oe r*iw*<l 
Ml IWmmhh, m | saw, fneimhle IW u TiomUr to umrdi through 
K)o»ihiif , 

» «'i»i«f. WimIo iMlhivwriuiieiit, Uith M*y 1H37, ipiothitf J*. toWl, 
n imrti«ni> in ttw llrUmh nriay, teiHjwirftnly dratted In wH#wl i*n 
Ituhjii Hinyli, met win* wiu with tiii* e«i«|i M H«*ht An ««h tMn <* t fowm< 
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his ambition on the west, as they had already done on the 1837. 
east and south. The commercial policy of the British people — 
required that peace and industry should at once be intro- 
duced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, Khora- 
san, and the Punjab ; and it was vainly sought to give fixed 
limits to newly-founded feudal governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It 
was wished that Ranjit Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Amirs of Sindh, and the chiefs 
of Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves 
secure in what they held, but incapable of obtaining more; 
and that the restless Shall Shuja should quietly abandon 
all hope of regaining the crown of his daily dreams. 1 These 
were the views which the English viceroy required his agents 
to impress on Talpurs, Barakzais, and Sikhs ; and their 
impracticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity to 
push her intrigues, through Persia and Turkestan, to the 
banks of the Indus. 2 The desire of effecting a reconciliation 
between Ranjit Singh and Dost Muhammad induced the 
British Government to offer its mediation ; 8 the predilec- 
tions of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize Sir Alex, 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected JlKal * 
to resign all pretensions to Peshawar. 4 The crafty chief 1837-8. 

1 Of. (Jovornmont to Capt. Wado, 13th Nov. 1837, and to Capt. 
Burnos and (topi. Wado, both of the 20th January 1838, With 
regard to Hind, uIho, tho views of Ranjit Singh wore not held to bo 
picturing, and tho terms of his communication with tho Amirs were 
thought equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of the expression 
of a right ho did not pohhohh. (Government to Capt. Wado, 25th 
fcSopt. and 13th Nov, 1837.) 

a Without roferoneo to tho settled policy of Russia, or to what sho 
may always have thought of the virtual support which England 
gives to 'Persia and Turkey against her powor, tho presence of inquiring 
agents in Khorasan and Turkestan, and tho progressive extension 
of the British Indian dominion, must have put her on tho alert, if they 
did not fill her with reasonable suspicions- 

» Uovormmtnt to Capt. Wado, Slut July 1837. 

* These predilections of Sir Alex. Burnos, and tho hopes founded 
on them by Dost Muhammad, wore sufficiently notorious to those in 
personal csommunicatiou with that valuable pioneer of tho English ; 
and his strong wish to recover Peshawar, at least for Sultan Muhammad 
Khun, is distinctly stated in his own words, in Maeson, Journey*, 
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1837-8. made use of this paxliality, and of the fact that his friendship 
was courted, to try and secure himself against the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs ; and he re- 
Dost Mu- newed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian 
fiCituaUy emissar y> with the view of intimidating the English into the 
falls into surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee against Raiijlt 
plfrslaancf Singh ' assurances to the Kandahar brothers, and 

ltuHsiu. a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on Kabul, 
would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
ml "Significance ; 1 but the truth and the importance of his 

aftfin" 7 nostile designs were both believed or assumed by the 
KntfiHtt British Government, while the rumours of a northern inva- 
eminuouH. gion were ea g er i y rece ivcd and industriously spread by the 
vanquished princes of India, and the whole country vibrated 
with the hope that the uncongenial domination of the English 
was about to yield to the ascendancy of another and less 
Ijut, under dissimilar race. 2 The recall of Capt. Burnes from Kabul 
stances^ 11 " £ ave speciousness to the wildest statements ; the advantage 
brought of striking some great blow became more and more obvious ; 
ftxpaition for *k e sake of consistency it was necessary to maintain 
to Kabul peace on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
Sly con- trium P liant progress through Central Asia, and to leave 
oeivuU. Shall Shuja as a dependent prince on his ancestral throne. 

The conception was bold and perfect ; and had it been 

iii. 423. The idea of taking the district from the Sikhs, either 
for Dost Muhammad or his brothers, is moreover apparent from 
Sir Alex. Burnos's published letters of 6th Oct. 1837, and 2(ith Jan, 
and 13th March 1838 (Parliamentary Papers, 1839), from the (U)vorn- 
mont replies of remark and caution, dated 20th Jan., and especially 
of 27th April 1838, and from Mr. Masson's statement (Journey*, 
iii, 423, 448). Mr. Masson himself thought it would bo but juBtico 
to restore the district to Sultan Muhammad Khan, while Munuhi 
Mohan Lai (Life of Dost Muhammad, i. 257, &c.) represents the 
AmSr to have thought that the surrondor of Peshawar to his brother 
would have boon more prejudicial to his interests than its retention 
by the Sikhs. 

1 Such wcro Capt. Wado's views, and they are sketched in his 
* letters of the 15th May and 28th Oct. 1837, with reference to 
commercial objects, although the line of policy may not have boon 
steadily adhorod to, or fully developed. 

* The extent to which this fooling was prevalent is known to those 
who were observers of Indian affairs at the time, and it is dwell 
upon in the Governor-General's minute of the 20th Aug. 183ft 
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steadily adhered to, the whole project would have eminently 1838. 
answered the ends intended, and would have been, in every 
way, worthy of the English name. 1 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not Negotia- 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja ; 2 but in four Jj^ngthe 
months the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year restoration 
Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Ranjit Singh to unfold 
the views of the British Government. 3 The Maharaja May, July, 
grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making 1838, 
use of the Shah at the head of his armies, with the proclaimed 
support of the paramount power in India ; but he disliked ^ aa 2 t difr . 
the complete view of the scheme, and the active co-opera- S a§j&ed; 
tion of his old allies. It chafed him that he was to resign butJtoaUy 
all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be enclosed within 
the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up 

1 Tho Governor-General's minute of 12th May 1838, and his 
declaration of tho 1st October of the same year, may be referred to 
as summing up the views which moved the British Government 
on tho occasion. Both were published by order of Parliament in 
March 1839. 

* Government to Oapt. Wade, 20th Jan. 1838. 

3 Tho proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja 
was, of course, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian 
and Russian over a British allianoe, and the immediate object of 
donating Sir W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Ranjit Singh 
as much as possible a party to tho policy adopted. (See, among 
other letters, Government to Oapt. Wade, 15th May 1838.) The 
deputation crossed into tho Punjab at Rupar on the 20th May. 
It remained some time at Dlnanagar, and afterwards went to 
Lahore. The first interview with Ranjit Singh was on the 31st May, 
the last on tho 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten recrossed the 
Sutloi at Ludhiana on tho 15th July, and on that and the following 
day ho arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restora- 

tl0 Two months before tho deputation waited upon Ranjit Singh, he 
had visitod Jammu for apparently the first time in his life, and tne 
same may bo regarded as the last in which the worn-out prince 
tasted of unalloyed happiness. Gulab Singh received ^ |»« 
with every demonstration of loyalty and, bowing to the Maharaja s 
feet, ho laid bof oro him presents worth nearly forty thousand pounds, 
saying ho was tho humblest of his slaves, and the most pateftd of 
those on whom he had heaped favours. Ranjit Singh shed tears 
but afterwards pertinently observed that, m Jammu, «^»H£L£ 
seen where formerly there was naught but stones. (Ma] or Mackeson s 
letter to Oapt. Wade of 31st Maroh 1838.) 
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_his camp at DInanagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would be 
undertaken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he 
assented to a modification of his own treaty with Shah 
Shuja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the sub- 
version of the power of the Barakzais- 1 The English, on 
their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 
first, because the Amirs of Sind disliked a proffered 
treaty of alliance or dependence, and they could eonve* 
niently be coerced as tributaries by Shall Shuja on his way 
to Kandahar ; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-king in the hands of Ranjit Singh, 
who might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for 
British objects. 2 It was therefore arranged that the Shah 
himself should march by way of Shikarpur and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, 
and at the head of a force provided by the Maharaja of 
the Punjab. The British force assembled at Ferosiepore 
towards the close of 1838, and further eclat was given to 

1 That Ranjit Singh was told he would bo loft out if ho did not 
choose to come in, does not appear on public rooord. 1 1 wah, however, 
the only convincing argument used during the long discussions, and 
I think Major Mackoson was made the bearer of the message to thai* 
effect. 

2 Cf. the Governor-General's minute of 12th of May 1838, and his 
mstructions to Sir William Macnaghton of the 1 5th of the Hamo month. 
Ranjit Singh was anxious to get something hurting and tangible uk 
his share of the profit of the expedition, and ho wanted Jalalabad, 
as there seemed to bo a difficulty about Shikarpur. The Maharaja 
got, indeed, a subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees a year from 
the Shah for the use of his troops ; a concession which did not 
altogether satisfy the Governor-General (soo letter to *Sir William 
Macnaghton, 2nd July, 1838), and the articlo became, in fact, a dead 
letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by guiding 
Ranjit Smgh upon Kabul, scorns to have boon seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised many solid advantages. Of. 
the aovornor-Gonerars minute, 12th May 1838, the author's abstract 
of which differs somewhat from the copy printed by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1839, and Mr. Masson (Journey*, in. 487, 488) who refers 
to a communication from Sir William Maonaghton on the subject. 
*or the treaty about the restoration of Shall Shuja, see Appendix 
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the opening of a memorable campaign, by an interchange 1836-9. 
of hospitalities between the English viceroy and the Sikh 
ruler. 1 Ostensibly Ranjit Singh had reached the summit of Ran]tt 
his ambition ; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the S J2J|J 1 | P " t 
fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his peasant the^eight 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction of great- 
by the foreign paramounts of India : but his health had ne8S ; 
become seriously impaired ; he felt that he was in truth {j^jjjjjf 8 * 
fairly in collision with the English, and he became indifferent an d en . r 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which ^^ in 
he had entered. Shahzada Taimur marched from Lahore ca 
in January 1839, accompanied by Col. Wade as the British 
representative ; but it was with difficulty the stipulated 
auxiliary force was got together at Peshawar, and although 
a considerable army at last encamped in the valley, the 
commander, the Maharaja's grandson, thwarted the nego- 
tiations of Prince Taimur and the English agent, by en- 
deavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather than for the 
proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans. 3 Ranjit Singh's 
health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of Kan- 
dahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served 
to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English 
would ycL be bullied ; but he died on the 27th of June, at goat* of 
the age of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghazni and the gi J3^ 

27th Juno 

1 At one of the Hovoral meetings which took place on this occasion, 1839. 
there was an interchange of compliments, which may he noticed. 
Ranjit Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, 
the red and yellow colours of which wore, he said, so blended, that 
although the semblance was twofold the reality was ono. Lord Auck- 
land replied that the Maharaja's simile was very happy, inasmuch 
as rod and yellow wore tho national colours of the English and Sikhs 
respectively; to whioh Ranjit Singh rejoined in the same strain 
that the comparison was indeed in every way appropriate, for tho 
friendship of the two powers was, liko the apple, fair and dolioious. 
Tho translations were given in English and Urdu with elegance and 
emphasis by Sir William Macnaghton and Fakir Azaz-ud-dm, both 
of whom woro masters, although in different ways, of language, 
whether written or spoken. 

* See, among other lottors, Oapt. Wade to Govornment, 18th Aug. 
1839. For some interesting details regarding Oapt. Wade s military 
proceedings, see Lieut, ftarr'a publishod Jownal; and tor the 
diplomatic history, so to speak, of his mission, see Munshi Shanamat 
AH, Sikhs and Afghan*. 
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1839. occupation of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khaibar Pass 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success on 
a campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 
The politi- Ranjit Singh found the Punjab a waning confederacy, a 
ttamSftt© prey t0 ^ e factions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and 
Sikhs, as 6 the Marathas, and ready to submit to English supremacy, 
b °the ed He consolidated tk e numerous petty states into a kingdom, 
genius of he wrested from Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he 



gave the potent English no cause for interference. He 
foimd the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 
brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand 
well-armed yeomanry and militia, and more than three 
hundred pieces of cannon for the field. His rule was founded 
on the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action 
of the necessary principles of military order and territorial 
extension ; and when a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, 
and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital 
spirit of his race began to consume itself in domestic con- 
tentions. 1 

1 In 1831, Capt. Murray estimated the Sikh revenue at little more 
than 2£ millions sterling, and the army at 82,000 men, including 
15,000 regular infantry and 376 guns. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, by 
Prinsep, pp. 185, 186.) In the same year Capt. Burnes (Travels, 
i. 289, 291) gives the revenue at 2 J millions, and the army at 75,000, 
including 25,000 regular infantry. Mr. Masson (Journeys, i. 430) 
gives the same revenue ; but fixes the army at 70,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were disciplined. This may be assumed as an estimate of 
1838, when Mr. Masson returned from Kabul. In 1845, Lieut. -Col. 
Steinbaeh (Pimjdb, p. 58) states the army to have amounted to 
110,000 men, of whom 70,000 were regulars. The returns procured 
for Government in 1844, and which oannot be far wrong, show that 
there were upwards of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, and a force 
of about 125,000 men in all, maintained with about 375 guns or 
field carriages. Cf. the Calcutta Review, iii. 176 ; Dr. Macgregor, 
Sikhs, ii 86, and Major Smith, Retgning Family of Lahore, appendices, 
p. xxxvii, for estimates, correct in some particulars, and moderate 
in others. 

For a statement of the Lahore revenues, see Appendix XXXVIII ; 
and for a list of the Lahore army, see Appendix XXXIX. 

Many descriptions of Ranjit Singh's person and manners have 
been written, of which the fullest is perhaps that in Prinsep's edition 
of Murray, Life, p 187, &c. ; while Capt. Osborne's Court and Camp, 
and Col. Lawrence's Adventurer in the Punjab, contain many illus- 
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When Ranjlt Singh was Lord Auckland's host at Lahore 1839. 

and Amritsar, his utterance was difficult, and the powers of ; — 

his body feeble ; he gradually lost the use of his speech, and of*" 
of the faculties of his mind ; and, before his death, the DhiSn 
Rajas of Jumnra had usurped to themselves the whole of biingaboufc 
the functions of government, which the absence of Nau the quiet 
Nihal Singh enabled them to do with little difficulty. The SnaSS 
army was assembled, and a litter, said to contain the dying Singh. 
Maharaja, was carried along the extended line. Dhian 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
time fco time, during the solemn procession, he made known 
that Ranjlt Singh declared the Prince Kharak Singh his 
flUCGCNBor, and himself, Dhian Singh, the wazlr or minister 
of the kingdom. 1 The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhaps more sincere than the 
Nikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, to the new and unworthy master of the Punjab. 

Irativo touches and anecdotes. The only good likeness of the 
Maharaja which has been published is that taken by the Hon. Miss 
Kden ; and it, oHpooially in the original drawing, is true and expres- 
hIvo. Kan jit Singh was of small stature. When young he was dex- 
terous in all manly exercises, but in his old age he became weak and 
i mil inert tf > cor} miuney . ri o lost an eye when a child by the small-pox, 
and llio most marked characteristic of his mental powers was a broad 
and lmuwivo forehead, whiuh the ordinary portraits do not show. 
1 Mr. Clnrk's memorandum of 1842 for Lord Ellenborough, 
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FROM THE DEATH OF MAHARAJA RANJlT SINGH 
TO THE DEATH OF WAZlR JAWAHIR SINGH 

1839-45 

Kharak Singh's power usurped by his son Nau Nihal Singh — 
Lieut. -Col. Wado and Mir. Clerk — Nau Nihal Singh and tho 
Rajas o£ Jammu — The death of Kharak Singh — Tho death of 
Nau Nihal Singh — Sher Singh proclaimed Maharaja, but tho 
authority of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nau Nihal 
Singh— -Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to powers — 
The army assumos a voice in affairs, and becomes an organized 
political body — Tho English willing to intorfore — Tho English 
undervalue the Sikhs— The Sikhs in Tibet: — opposed by tho 
Chinese, and restrained by the English— The English in Kabul — 
General Pollock's campaign— Tho Sindhianwala and Jammu 
families— The death of Sher Singh— The death of Raja Dhian 
Singh— Dalip Singh proclaimed Maharaja with Hira Singh as 
Wazir— Unsuccessful insurrections — Pandit Jail's proceedings 
and views— Hira Singh expelled and slain— Jawahir Singh 
nominated Wazlr — Gulab Singh submits— Pishaura Singh in 
rebellion— Jawahir Singh put to doath by tho army. 

1839. The imbecile Kharak Singh was acknowledged as the 

Shepgi ™ master of the Punjab but Sher Singh, Ihe reputed son of 
claims 1 -?! e deceased king, at once urged his superior claims or 
succession, merits on the attention of the British viceroy ; 1 and Nau 
18397 " 7 Nihal Sin S h » the real offspring of the titular sovereign, 
HThUft h hastened itom Peshawjar to take upon himself the duties of 
assumes 1 ! U The prince, a youth of eighteen, was in his heart 

real power, opposed to the proclaimed minister and the Rajas of 
ririly^es Jammu 5 but the ascendancy of one Chct Singh over the 

with the x . Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th July 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was 
Jammu acting for Col. Wade while absent at Peshawar, seems to have detained 
Bajas. Sher Singh's messenger, and to have sent his letter to tho Governor- 
General somewhat m that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, 
which 6 transmits ' everything ' for information and for such orders 
as may seem necessary ' . Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Singh 
to be told Kharak Singh was his master. 
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weak mind of the Maharaja, and Kharak Singh's own desire 1839. 

of resting upon the influence of the British agent, induced 

the two parties to coalesce, first for the destruction of the 
minion, and afterwards for the removal of Col. Wade. That 
officer had stood high with Ran jit Singh as a liberal construer 
of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show how a 
collision with the English was to be avoided ; he had steadily 
refused to make Dhian Singh the medium of his communica- 
tions with the old Maharaja ; he had offended the heir- 
apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of machinations 
with Afghan chiefs ; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was 
pledged to Kharak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent 
part he had taken in the meeting at Riipar before noticed. 
His presence was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to English 
counsels, and yet accustomed to see the suggestions of the 
Governor-General regularly carried into effect by the 
sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Maharaja's household was rudely The 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 8th clStSi^ii, 
of October 183Q, and Chet Singh was awakened from his put to 
slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces of his Q C t! 183£L 
tenified master. 1 The removal of Col. Wade was mixed up 
with the passage of British troops across the Punjab, and 
had to be effected in another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed that the Anglo- Mr. Clerk 
Indian army which accompanied Shah Shuja should Teturn ESEodL 
by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through Wade as 
the Bolan Pass ; and when his lordship visited Ranjit Singh ^Ipnl, 
at Lahore, the proposition was verbally conceded, although 1840. 

1 Gulab Singh was perhaps the moat prominent and resolute actor 
in this tragedy, although his brother and Nau Nihal Singh were both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to express to the Lahore Court the 
regret of the British Government that such a scene of violence should 
have occurred (Government to Col. Wade, 28th Oct. 1839) ; and 
similarly Mr. Clerk had been directed to explain to Kharak Singh 
the disapprobation with which the English viewed the practice of 
sati, with reference to what had taken place at his father's funeral. 
(Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839.) [Eor a detailed account 
of this sati the reader is referred to Latif History of the Punjabi 
pp. 492-6— En.]. 
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_ not definitively settled by an interchange of letters. 1 In 
September 1839, Mr. Clerk was sent on a mission of condo- 
lence and congratulation to the new Maharaja, and to 
finally arrange about the return of Lord Kcane with the 
stormers of Ghazni. 2 The prince and minister were each 
conscious of their mutual enmity and secret design of 
grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to 
the presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab 
than to one hovermg on a distant frontier. It might be used 
to take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favour of the contemned Kharak 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be wholly 
refused, and they therefore urged a march by the difficult 
route of Dcra Ismail Mian, and they succeeded in fixing 
upon a line which prudently avoided the capital, and also 
in obtaining a premature assurance that an English force 
should not again march through the Sikh country. 9 The 
chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with that prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a change, and when a 
return mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that 
Col. Wade had made himself personally objectionable to 
those who exercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint 
was repeated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for 
a few days to visit the Maharaja.* In the month of Novem- 
ber (1839), Col. Wade was himself at the Sikh metropolis 
on his way from Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at a 
distance on pretence of devotional observances, lest he 

should throw himself on the protection of one believed to 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1830. 

2 [Kandahar had been entered by the English and Nhuh Khiijil 
proclaimed Amir on May 8th, 1839. Ghazni was stormed in July. 
Kabul was entered in August, and it was then arranged that tho 
bulk of tho army should return to India, leaving an army of occupa- 
tion to maintain Shah Shuja upon his throno. Jflo. ] 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, I4th Sept. 1830. ' Tho Governor- 
General was not satisfied that a kind of pledge had boon given that 
British troops should not again cross the Punjab. (Government to 
Mr. Clerk, 14th Oot. 1839.) 

* See, particularly, Government to Col. Wado, 29th Jan. 1840, 
and Col. Wade to Government, 1st April 1840. 
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be ill-disposed towards those who sought his life, or his 1840. 
virtual relinquishment of power. 1 — — — 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually The relief 
to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Shuja 
could not maintain himself without support. The wants of in KabuL* 
regular forces are manifold, and a supply of stores and 
ammunition had to be collected for transmission to Kabul 
on Col. Wade's resumption of his duties at Ludhiana, 
towards the end of 1839. It was desired to send a regiment 
of Sepoys as a guaTd with the convoy, but the Sikh minister 
and heir apparent urged that such could not be done under 
the terms of the agreement concluded a few months pre- 
viously. Their aversion to their old English representative 
was mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
discrediting Col. Wade. The Governor-GeneTal was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight 
road to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore 
factions and removed his agent, but not before Dhian Singh 
and the prince had despaired of effecting their object, and 
had allowed the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed 
on its way. 8 In the beginning of April 1840, Mr. Clerk 
succeeded to the charge of the British relations with the 
Punjab ; and, independent of his general qualifications, 
he was the person best suited to the requirements of the 
time ; for the very reason which rendered the agency of 

i Of. Munshi Shahamat All, Sikhs and AfgMns, p. 543, &c, and 
some remarks in a note, p. 545, about the English policy generally 
towards Kharak Singh, which note may safely be held to be Col. 
Wade's own. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the com- 
plete confidence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent 
history of the Punjab would have been different from, if not better 
than, that which all have witnessed. So much may the British 
representative effect at an Indian court, without directly interfering, 
provided he is at once firm, judicious, and well-informed. 

8 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
made him the more desirous of having an agent on the frontier, 
at once approved of by himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, i. e. to 
the influential parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government 
to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840.1 

Q2 
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1840. Col. Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve 
Sind an$l to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that of 
Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recommen- 
dations were held to be given in a spirit of goodwill towards 
the Government of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to 
the dictates of British interests. 
English ne- The Sikh prince and the English viceroy had thus each 
lbout 10nS accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one hand, 
trade. the Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success of 
his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a policy 
which connected the west of Europe with the south of Asia 
by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention of each 
party was next turned to other matters of near concern, 
and the English recurred to their favourite scheme of navi- 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepdt on that river, 
which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic. 1 
The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs 
deferred to the changing views of their allies, and put the 
duty on the goods themselves, according to an assumed 
ad valorem scale, instead of on the containing vessels. 2 This 
scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of search and deten- 
tion, and in June 1840 the tolls upon the boats were again 
reimposed, but at reduced rates, and with the omission of 
such as contained grain, wood, and limestone. 3 But in spite 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrep5t of trade was a main feature of the scheme for opening the 
navigation of the Indus. (Government to Capt, Wade, 5th Sept. 1836.) 

a Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th May and 18th Sept. 1839, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. For the agreement 
itself, see Appendix XXXI. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th May and 15th July 1840. For 
the agreement itself, bob Appendix XXXII. Subsequently, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whether 
lime was included under limestone, whether bamboos wero wood, 
and whether rice was comprehended under the technical term 
; gram which it is not in India. Similarly the limited meaning of 
' corn ' in England has, perhaps, given rise to the modern phrase 
• bread-stuffs 
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of every government endeavour, and of the adventitious j 840 * 

aid of large consuming armies, the expectation of creating 
an active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sind and Afghanistan are, 
in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and are in- 
habited by half-savage races, with few wants and scanty 
means ; and partly because a large capital has for ages been 
embarked in the land trade which connects the north of 
India with the south, which traverses the old principalities 
of Rajputana and the fertile plains of Malwa, and which 
gives a livelihood to the owners of numerous herds of camels 
and black cattle. To change the established economy of 
prudent merchants must be the work of time in a country 
long subject to political commotion, and the idea of forming 
an emporium by proclamation savours more of Eastern 
vanity than of English sense and soberness. 1 

Nau Nihal Singh's great aim was to destroy, or to reduce j^iJvJ 11 
to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jammu, who wished to schemes 
engross the whole power of the state, and who jointly held jgjjfJJ*^* 
Ladalch and the hill principalities between the Ravi and J mm tin. 
Jhelum in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of 
the Punjab. I Ie took advantage of the repeated dilatoriness 
of the Mandl and other Rajput chiefs around Kangra in 
paying their stipulated tribute, to move a large foree into the 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experienced amid 
mountain fastnesses seemed fully lo justify the continuous 
dispatch of reinforcements. His design was, to places a 
considerable army immediately to the north-east of Jammu, 
to be ready to co-operate with the troops which could reach 
that place in a few inarches from Lnhorc. The commanders 
chosen were the skilful General Ventura and the ardent 
young chief A jit Singh Sindhianwala, neither of whom bore 
goodwill towards Raja Dhiiin Singh. 2 The plans of the 

1 Nevertheless tho experiment was repeated in 1840, on the annexa- 
tion of tho «l ullundur Doab, when it was hoped, but equally in vain, 
that Koflhiarpur might suddenly beeomo a centre of exchange. 
Every x>art India boars various marks of the unrealized hopes 
of sanguino individuals with reference to tho oxpontod benefit* of 
English sway, which diffuses, indeed, some moral as well as material 
blessings, but which must effect its work by slow and laborious moans 

a CT. Mr. Clork to Government, 6th (Sept. 1840. 
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I840» youthful prince thus seemed in every way well devined for 
l aterrupted placing the rajas in his grasp, but his attention was dis- 
hy discus- tracted by disputes with the English authorities about the 
tUeEnglSbi limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore and of the re- 
nbout At- stored empire of Kabul, and by a direct aeeusation not only 
ghanistan. of encouraging turbulent refugees from Shah ShujiVs jHiwer, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Khun, 
who was then preparing for that inroad which fluttered I he 
English authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy. Shah Shujii claimed 
all places not specified in the treaty, or not directly held by 
Lahore ; nor can it be denied that the English functionaries 
about the Shah were disposed to consider old Durrani 
claims as more valid than the new rights of Sikh conquerors ; 
and thus the province of Peshawar, which the Punjab 
Government further maintained to have been ceded in form 
by the Shift separately in 1831, as well as by the treaty of 
1 888, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along t he 
banks of its dividing river. 1 Intercepted papers were pro- 
duced, bearing the seals of Nau Nihiil Singh, and promising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad ; but the charge of 
treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were alleged to be 
forgeries, and the British agent for the Punjab admitted 
that it was not the character of the free and confident Sikhs 
to resort to secret and traitorous correspondence.* The 
Barak'/ai chief, Sultan Muhammad Khan, was, however, 
made to lead as prisoners to Ludhhlna the (ihil/ni rebels 
who had sought an asylum in his fief of Kohilt, near I V*hft- 
war, and whose near presence disturbed the antagonistic 
rule of the arbitrary Shall and his moderate Kriglish 
allies® 

1 See particularly Sir William Maenaghton to Government, SWth 
Fob. and 12th March 1840. 

2 Government to Mr. (Jlork, 1st Out. IH40, and Mr. ( 4 !ork «r»<Ji»vrm« 
raont, 9th Dec. 1840. Of., however, (hi Ktoinbnoh (Punjab, p. 23 J, 
who states that the princo wan rowing No pill oh well a* Kk\n\\ \*t 
aid him in expelling the Kngltah ; forgetful that Nau Nihftl Hiikfih 1 * 
first object was to make himwoK master of the Punjab by dfwitmylng 
the Jammu HajjlH. 

8 (iovornmont to Mr. Clerk, 12th Oct., and Mr. Clerk to Oovem- 
ment, 14th May, 10th Sept., and 24th Oct. 1840. 
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Nau Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 1840. 
danger which threatened him on the side of England, and Deathof 
to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power of his Maharaja 
grandfather's favourites. At the same time the end of the ^^ ak 5th 
Maharaja's life was evidently approaching ; and although Nov. 1840. 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, there were none who 
cared for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh 
at last died on the 5th November 1840, prematurely old 
and care-worn, at the age of thirty-eight, and Nau Nihal 
Singh became a king in name as well as in power ; but the 
same day dazzled him with a crown and deprived him of 
life. He had performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of Death of 
his father, and he was passing under a covered gateway with ^au^ihai 
the eldest son of Gulab Singh by his side, when a portion of Singh, 5th 
the structure fell, and killed the minister's nephew on the Nov - 184 °- 
spot, and so seriously injured the prince that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It is 
not positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nau Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult to acquit them 
of the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
committing it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was compassing their degra- 
dation, and, perhaps, their destruction. 1 Nau Nihal Singh 
was killed in his twentieth year ; he promised to be an able 
and vigorous ruler ; and had his life been spared, and had 
not English policy partly forestalled him, he would have 
found an ample field for his ambition in Sind, in Afghani- 
stan, and beyond the Hindu Kush; and he might, perhaps, 
at last have boasted that the inroads of Mahmud and of 



1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1840, 
■who, farther, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellen- 
borough, mentions Gen. Ventura's opinion that the fall of the gateway 
was accidental. Ldeut.-Col. Steinbach, Punjab (p. 24), and Major 
Smith, Reigning Family of Lahore (p. 35, &c), may be quoted as 
giving some particulars, the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, 
a European adventurer, known as Capt. Gardner, who was present 
a part of the time, and whose testimony is unfavourable to Raja 
Dhian Singh. [The scene of this tragedy was the gateway in the fort 
at Lahore facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi Musjid. It is now 
closed, but may be easily recognized by its prominent towers. — Ed.] ! 
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I84 °- Taimur had been fully avenged by the aroused peasants of 
India. 

proclSd The S 00<i -natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was regarded 
sovereign , by ^ Sifen minister and by the British agent as the only 
person who could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; 
and as he was absent from Lahore when the Maharaja died 
and his son was killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter 
circumstance as long as possible, to give Sher Singh time to 
collect his immediate friends ; and the English representa- 
tive urged him by message to maintain good order along the 
frontier, as men's minds were likely to be excited by what 
had taken place. 1 But Sher Singh's paternity was more 
than doubtful; he possessed no commanding and few 
popular qualities ; the Rajas of Jammu were odious to the 
but Chand majority of the Sikh chiefs ; and thus Chand Kaur, the 
mdw of wi ? ow of Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain 
Kharak prince, assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, 
assumes somewhat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the 
power, and moment by those whom she had surprised. She was sup- 
retire* p ? lted h ? several m en of reputation, but mainly by the 
Sindhianwala family, which traced to a near and common 
ancestor with Ranjit Singh. The lady herself talked of 
adding to the claims of the youthful HTra Singh, by adopting 
him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted by 
the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that her daughter-in-law was pregnant ; and one 
party tried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with 
Sher Singh, an alliance which she spurned, and the other 
more reasonably proposed Atar Singh Sindhianwala as a 
suitable partner, for she might have taken an honoured 
station in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the north-west of India. But the widow of the 
Maharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme power, 
and after a few weeks the government was stated to be 
composed, 1st, of the 6 Mai or * Mother pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of Nau 
Nihal Singh ; 2nd, of Sher Singh as vicegerent, or as president 
of the council of state ; and, 3rd, of Dhian Singh as wazir, 

iw«J? M I" ^"K*? Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. Clerk's 
Memorandum of 1842. 
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or oxecutive minister. The compromise was a mere tcm- 1840- 
porary expedients and Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon 
afterwards began to absent themselves for varying periods 
from Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with which 
he was familiar, would show to all that his aid was essential 
to the government ; and the other, or indeed both of them, 
Lo silently take measures for gaining over the army with 
promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force might 
be resorted to at a iitting time* But the scorn with which 
Sher Singh's hereditary claim was treated made the minister 
doubtful whether a more suitable instrument might not be 
necessary, and the Knglish authorities were accordingly 
reminded of what perhaps they had never known, viz. that 
Hani Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Ranjlt Singh, bulip 
hud borne lo him a sou named Dalip, a few months before j/,^ £ n d 
the conferences took place about reseating Shah Shuja on pMoiwions 
the throne of Kabul. 1 

The British viceroy did not acknowledge Mai ('hand Kaur TheKnglwh 
as the undoubted successor of her husband and son, or as rtimiin 
the sovereign of the country ; but he treated her govern- Jh"*]^' 
ment as one de facto, so far as to carry on business as usual 
through Ihe accredited agents of eitherpower. The Governor- J^J^"* 
General's anxiety for the preservation of order in the Punjab Sx"ut- 
was nevertheless considerable ; and it was increased by the }m{ 
stole of affairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost eVentn'ully ' 
Muhammad and the resolut ion of meeting him with English Bunjimliw 
menus alone, rendered the dispatch of additional troops JS^i,. 
necessary, and before Kharak Singh's death three thousand 
men had reached Keroscepore on their way to Kabul. 3 The 
progress of this strong brigade was not delayed by the con- 
tentions at Lahore ; it pursued its march without interrup- 
tion, and on its arrival at Peshawar it found Dost. Muham- 
mad a prisoner instead of a victor. The ex-AmTr journeyed 

1 (if. Mr. Clurk to (jovonimcnt, of dates botwoou the 10th Nov. 
1H'!0, and 2nd Jan. 1S41, iuehmivo, particularly of tho 11th and 24th 
Nov. and 1 1 tli Dee., heHiriw thorn speoitiocL It 8eomH aimofit certain 
that the (ixiHtunco of Lho boy DalTp wan not byforo known to tho 
KritiHu nutheritiuH. 

a (Jovormnont to Mr. Clork, 1st and 2nd Nov. 1840, and othor 
letters to and from that functionary. 
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1840. through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade ; and 
although Sher Singh was then laying siege Lo the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route lor British 
troops clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Muhammadan tribes, left the English com- 
mander unaware of the struggle going on, except from 
ordinary reports and news-writers. 1 
Slur Shiga The English Government made, indeed, no declaration 
tftoops IC 8 lvr & t0 tU(i Lahore succession ; but it was believed 
with Dhian by all that Sher Singh was looked upon as the proper repre- 
SintfhVaiil. sou tutive of the kingdom, and the advisers of Mai ('hand 
Kaur soon found that they could not withstand the specious 
claims of the prince, and the commanding influence of the 
British name, without throwing themselves wholly on the 
support of Raja Dhian Singh. That chief was at one time 
not unwilling to be the sole minister of the Mahiiriini, and 
the more sagacious Gulab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female rule, 
which might not attend the direct, sway of a prince of aver- 
age understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh principles. But the Mai's councillors would not. consent 
to be thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhian Singh thus 
kept aloof, and secretly assured Sher Singh of his support 
at a fitting time. The prince, on his part, endeavoured to 
sound the English agent as to his eventual recognition, and 
he was satisfied with the reply, although he merely received 
an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years wished to 
see a strong government in the Punjab. 8 
Hher >Singli Sher Singh had, with the minister's aid, gained over some 
Lahore divisions of the army, and he believed that all would declare 
I Uh -lhtlL for him if he boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness 
Jim. 1811. 0 f t j Ui j )r i acC) or of his immediate followers, somewhat pre- 
cipitated measures ; and when he suddenly appeared at 
Lahore, on the 14th January IHfrl, he found that Dhian 
Singh had not arrived from Jammu, and that. Gulab Singh 

1 The returning brigade wu« commanded by the veteran To!, 
Wheeler laftorwardu Sir Hugh Wheeler, the ill-futal eommander of 
the garriHon of (tawimnrc Kn.l, whose name in familiar to the puMie 
in connexion both with Afghan and Sikh warn 

18 See Mr. (!lerk*s letters to (Jovurnmenl of Dee. 1H40 and Jan. 
1H41, generally, particularly that of tho t»th Jan, 
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would rather fight for the Maharanl, the acknowledged head 1841. 

of the state, than tamely becomi a party on compulsion to 

his ill-arranged schemes. But vSher Singh was no longer his 

own master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded 

to breach the citadel, Gulab Singh in vain urged some delay, 

or a suspension of hostilities ; but on the 18th January 

Dhian Singh and mosL of the principal chiefs had arrived 

and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A compro- ('hand 

misc took place ; the Mai was outwardly treated with every K.«ww an(l 

honour, and large estates were conferred upon her ; but rther Singh 

Sixer Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab, Dhian J,^^ 11 

Singh was declared once more to be wa'/ir of the state, and 

the pay of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee 

per mensem. The Sindhianwalas felt that they must be Tho-Siml- 

obnoxious to the new ruler ; and Atar Singh and A jit Singh }|JJ{[j]^ tt 

took early measures to effect their escape from the capital, 

and eventually into the British territories ; but Lehna Singh, 

the other principal member, remained with the division of the 

army which he commanded in the hills of Kulu and Mandl. 1 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the state to make Tin* army 
him a king, but lie was unable to command them as soldiers, {jj^t JI.I- 
or to sway them as men, and they took advantage of his lubl**. 
incapacity and of their own strength to wreak their ven- 
geance upon various officers who had offended them, and 
upon various regimental accountants and muster-masters 
who maty have defrauded them of their pay. Some houses 
were plundered, and several individuals were seized and 
slain, A few Kuropcans had likewise rendered themselves 
obnoxious; and General Court, a moderate and high- 
minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Knglishman named Foulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor 
was this spirit of violence confined to the troops at the 
capital, or to those in the eastern hills, but it spread to 
Kashmir and Peshawar ; and in the former place Mt&n 
Singh, the governor, was killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter, General Avitabile was so hard pressed that he was 
ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in Jal&iab&d. a 

* Soo Mr. Clerk's totters, of dates from 17th to 30th Jan, 1841. 
« C!f. Mr. (tterk to Uovoriimcnt, 2ttth Jan., 8th and 14th Fob., 28th 
April, and 30th May 1841. 
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1841 - It was believed at the time, that the army would not rest 
satisfied with avenging what it considered its own injuries ; 
it was thought it might proceed to a general plunder or 
confiscation of property ; the population of either side of 
the Sutlcj was prepared for an extensive commotion, and 
the wealthy merchants of Amritsar prophesied the pillage 
of their warehouses, and were clamorous for British pro- 

S^Singh tection. Sher Singh shrank within himself appalled, and 

" he seemed timorously to resort to the English agent for 

support against the fierce spirit he had roused and could 

noL control ; or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether 

such disorders would be held equally to end his reign and 

TheEnghsh the British alliance. The English waLched the confusion 

anxious . , , , . „ 

about the Wltn nrach interest and some anxiety, and when cities 

tran™ 1 seenie d about to be plundered, and provinces ravaged, the 

qSmty, question of the duty of a civilized and powerful neighbour 

naturally suggested itself, and was answered by a cry for 

interference ; but the shapes which the wish took were 

various and contradictory. Nevertheless, the natural desire* 

for aggrandizement, added to the apparently disorganized 

state of the army, contributed to strengthen a willing belief 

in the inferiority of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great 

excellence of the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jammu, 

who alone seemed to remain themastersoftheirownservanls. 

t^slt^ To lhc aPP^cnsion ot I he English authorities, the Sikhs 

were mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, except 

when maddened by religious persecution ; but the ancient 

name of Rajput was suflicient to invest the motley followers 

of a few valiant chiefs with every warlike quality. This 

erroneous estimate of the Sikhs tainted British counsels 

until the day of P'heerooshuhur. 1 

1 This erroneous estimate of tho troops of the Jummft Etajils and 
other hill chiefs of tho Punjab relatively to the Nikhs t may he seen 
insisted on in Mr. Clerk's letters to Government of the 2nd\jan. mid 
13th April 1841, and especially in those of tho 8th and 10th Doe. of 
that year, and of tho l/ith Jan., 10th Feb., and ftird April, IK42. 
Mr. Clerk's expressions are very decided, such as that the Nikha 
feared the hill-men, who wore hraver, and that JtAjputfl might hold 
Afghans in check, which Hiklm could not do ; hut he wieuw to have 
forgotten that tho ancient JRiljputs had, during the eontnry gone by, 
yielded on either side lo the new and uhpiring (huiluiH and Maruthas, 
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The English seemed thus called upon lo do something, 1811. 

and thciT agent in Kabul, who was committed to make 

Shah Sluija a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped ?eadyk> 
at the death of Ranjit Singh's last representative; he interfere by 
pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be at an end, and arms, Feb. 
he wanted to annex Peshawar to the Afghan sway. The 1811.' 
British Government in Calcutta rebuked this hasty conclu- 
sion, but cheered itself with the prospect of eventually 
adding the Derajat of the Indus, as well as Peshawar, to 
the unproductive Durrani kingdom, without any breach of 
faith towards the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their 
dominions might soon be rent in two by the Sindhianwala 
Sirdars and the Jainmu Rajas. 1 The British agent on the 
Sutlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolu- 
tion in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, in 
the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness of Lhe 
English name, he proposed to march lo the Sikh capital 
with 12,000 men, lo boat and disperse a rebel army four 
times more numerous, to restore order, to strengthen lhe 
sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the cis-Sutlcj districts 
and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the price of his aid. 2 
This promptitude made the Maharaja think himself in 
danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
kingdom at the hands of his allies ; * nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion,- although he was 
ready to use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as 

mid oven that tho Sikhs Mmmsolvas had laid the Iwioo-boru priueoa 
of tho Himalayas under contribution from the Ganges to Kashmir. 

1 Nco especially (Jovornmont to Sir William Maenaghton, of 28th 
Doe. 1H40, in reply to hia proposals of tho 2(Ith Nov. Tho Uovornor- 
(Jonoral justly observed that tho treaty wan not formed with an 
individual chief, but with tho Sikh statu, so long an it might last 
and fulfil tho obligations of its alliance. 

a Mr. Olork to Uovornmont, of tho 2Mb March 1841. 

* When Sher Singh became aware of Mr. Clerk's propositions, ho 
is sairl simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, meaning 
that tho Sikhs would at once take his lifo if ho assented to such 
measures. Tho roadmons of tho English to eo-oporato was first 
propounded to Fakir AxIz-ud-dTn, and that wary negotiator said 
tho matter could not bo trusted to paper ; ho would himself go and 
loll Shor Singh of it. Ho went, but ho did not return, his object 
being to koop clear of schemes so hazardous, 
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1_ 84 L tllc M » h ^aja himself desired such intervention. 1 After 
The mili- ** ie disorders in the army near Lahore gradually sub- 

lary di«- sided ; but. the opinion got abroad that overtures hud been 

sidn r but b " niadc t0 llie ea S er Eng 1 ^ » S(> f * lr w < T <* si M 

the people soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that l-*ehna Singh 
l!,SLu Sindhianwalawas imprisoned by his own men, in the MandT 
of Ujupi hills, on a charge of conspiracy with his refugee brother to 
English, introduce the supremacy of strangers. 2 

. The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 

Jiroadfoot'H roused by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards nominated 
acSfho 10 re P rcsent Britiah friendship and moderation. Major 
Punjab!, 10 Broad foot had been appointed to recruit a eorps of Sappers 
ami Miners for tin? service of Shah Shujil, and as the family 
of that sovereign, and also the blind Shah SCainfin with his 
wives and children, were about to proceed to Kabul, he was 
charged with the care of the large and motley convoy, I ie 
entered the Punjab in April 1841, when the mutinous spirit 
of the Sikh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Muhammudan troops had 
been directed by the Lahore Government to accompany the 
royal families as an escort of protection, but Major Hroadfoot 
became suspicious of the good faith of this detachment, and 
on the banks of the Ravi he prepared to resist, with his 
newly recruited regiment, an attack on the part of those 
who had been sent to conduct him in safety. On his way 
to the Indus he was even more suspicious of other lushes of 
troops which he met or passed ; lie believed them to be 
intent on plundering his rump, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by 
timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the river at 
AUoek, his persuasion of the hostile designs of the bat talions 
in that neighbourhood and towards Peshawar was so strong, 
that he put his camp in a complete state of defence, broke 
up the bridge of boats, and called upon the Afghan popula- 
tion to rise and aid him against the troops of their govern- 
ment. JJut it does not appear that his apprehensions had 

1 (fovornmenUo Mr. <Vrk, iHlh I'Vh. and mh Miuvh 1841. T»k> 
Uiyeriwir-tlenerttl truly romurkod that Mr. Uork, rather than thu 
Maharaja, had pmpcwml an armed interference. 

8 Mr. Clerk to Ch»vcnimcnf, i!51h March l«U. 
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even a plausible foundation, until at this time he seized 1841 « 
certain deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their 
way back from a conference with their commander, and 
who appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawar, and the British agent at that 
place ; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near the 
Indus. But the Shah's families and their numerous followers 
had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary troops had 
cleared the Khaibar Pass, and the whole proceeding merely 
served to irritate and excite the distrust of the Sikhs The Sikhs 
generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity of pointing f^tated 
out to his tumultuous soldiers that the Punjab was sur- against the 
rounded by English armies, both ready and willing to make En S Iisl1 " 
war upon them. 1 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings The 
of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the relation of the relation of 
army to the state had become wholly altered ; it was no jjj!^ L ^£ e 
longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial state. ° 8 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was regarded by its mill- ' 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, as Jj^tSSS*" 
the ' Khalsa ' itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take enabloTit 
its part in public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a *g become 
disciplined force was not much impaired, for a higher sen tative~ 
feeling possessed the men, and increased alacrity and reso- body of the 
lution supplied the place of exact training. They were Khalsa - 
sensible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Gobind's commonwealth. As a general rule, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers, so far as con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, 
relatively to the executive government of the country, was 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees, 
termed a 'Panch' or 'Panchayat', i.e. a jury or committee 
of five, composed of men selected from each battalion, or 
each company, in consideration of their general character 
as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in 

1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and 10th June 1841. 
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their native villages. 1 The system of Panchayats is common 
__ _ t j irQU gj 10Ut jndj^ an( j every tribe, or section of a tribe, 
or trade, or calling, readily submits to the decisions of its 
elders or superiors seated together in consultation. In the 
Punjab the custom received a further development from 
the organization necessary to an army ; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree 
of consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of merce- 
naries to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Their 
resolutions were often unstable or unwise, and the represen- 
tatives of different divisions might take opposite sides from 
sober conviction or self-willed prejudice, or they might be 
bribed and cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men us 
Raja Gulab Singh. 3 
Negotia- The partial' repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
theEJ W1 l£h a< *vantage of 1,0 recur to those mercantile objects, of which 
about m.- the British Government never lost sight. The facilities of 
W4l trade ' navi g a * in S tne Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and 
it was now sought to extend corresponding advantages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. 
Moorcroft had, of his own instance, made proposals to 
Ranjit Singh for the admission of British goods into the 
Lahore dominions at fixed rates of duty. 5 In 1832, Col. 
Wade again brought forward the subject of a general tariff 
for the Punjab, and the Maharaja appeared to be not in- 
disposed to meet the views of his allies ; but he really 
disliked to make arrangements of which he did not fully sees 
the scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity 

P One is strongly reminded of the organization oftho Parliamentary 
army under Cromwell, with its regimental ' elders &c— -Ed.] 

a See Mr. Clerk's letter of the 14th March 1841, for Fakir Am- 
ud-dm's admission, that oven then tho army was united and ruled 
by its panchayats. With reference to the Panchayats of India, it 
may be observed that Hallam shows, chiefly from Palgravo, that 
English juries likewise were originally as much arbitrators as investi- 
gators of facts. (Middle Ages, Notes i o Chap, VU1.) 

3 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 103, 
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of Amritsar would be affected, and by recurring to that 18 U. 
ever ready objection, the slaughter of kine. Cows, he said, 
might bo used as food by those who traversed the Punjab 
under a British guarantee. 1 In 1 840, when Afghanistan was 
garrisoned by Indian troops, the Governor-General pressed 
the subject a second time on the notice of the Lahore 
authorities ; and after a delay of more than a year, Shcr 
Singh assented to a reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, 
and also to levy the whole sum at one place ; but the charges 
still appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Maharaja, and the 
din regard which he evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects.' 4 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, Zprflwar 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active a"|,uty o? 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies, tlm Jnm- 
The deputies in Kashmir had always been jealous of the. tikpiS^r- 
usurpations of Guliib Singh in Tibet, but Mian Singh, a rude do, 1HM. 
soldier, the governor of the valley during the commotions 
at. Lahore, was alarmed into concessions by the powerful 
and ambit if his Hajils of Jammu, and he left Iskardo, and 
the whole valley of the Pppor Indus, a free Held for the 
aggressions of their lieutenants/ 1 Ahmad Hhfth, the reigning 
chief of Haiti, bad differences with his family, and he pro- 
posed to pass over his eldest, son in favour of a younger one, 
in Using the succession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavoured to interest the Governor of Kashmir, 

1 VI (!<>!. VVibdo to (Jovemincnt, 7th Nov. awl 5th Dec?. 1K.U 
These objections urn often urged in I mint, not hecittiHe they are felt 
to lie reasonable hi MiciiihcIvcm, or applicable to the point at imkiio, hut 
because religion is always a Mining ground In stand on, mid because 
it. in the only thing which t he Kngiinh do not virtually profens a dugiro 
to change. Ueligion is thus brought in upon ull umrmihik of appro* 
heiision or <iiHinelination. 

■ (lovcrnment to Mr. Clerk, 4th May IK40 and 11th Oot. 1841, and 
Mr. (?lerk to Government of 20th rVpt. 1K41. 

" Sir (tlaudo Wade {Natfaliw of tfrrrito, p. 33, note) represents 
the •homnti family to have obtained from the British (Government 
an fiHriiiraiiee that the limitations put upon Hikh conquest* to the 
w*wt. and south by the Tripartite Treaty of ISM would not be held 
to apply to the north or Tibetan »ido» in which direction, it was said, 
the Hiklw wero free to net ob thoy might ploaae. 
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1811. and also Zorawar Singh, the Jainmu deputy in Ladakh, in 
lus favour ; and in 18*40 he fled from his father and sought 
refuge and assistance in Lch. Gnodup Tanzin, tlic puppet 
king of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwing off the 
Jainmu authority ; he had been trying to engage Ahmad 
Shah in the design ; the absence of Zorawar Singh was 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to 
march on Lch, and to carry off the son of their chief. 
Zorawar Singh made this inroad a pretext for war ; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of Little 
Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of Ahmad Shah, 
on the payment of a petty yearly tribute of seven thousand 
rupees, so barren are the rocky principalities between Imaus 
and Emodus. 1 Zorawar Singh was emboldened by his own 
success and by the dissensions at Lahore ; he claimed fealty 
from Gilgit ; he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling 
with the Chinese governor of Yarkand ; and lie renewed 
antiquated claims of Ladakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtak, Garo, and the lakes of Mansarowar, 
from the priestly king of Lhasa. 2 
Zorawar Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and 
Oa?o l K!m* Ile was U ' S0 intom ' on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool, 
the Chhi"4 i* considerable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more 
ofJ^oMMu^ eastern roads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to 
. tmwmjr y 0 r j ammu .» in May and June 1 841, he occupied 

the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those 
rivers, and he toed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, 
and on the opposite side of the snowy range from the British 
post of Almorii, The petty Rajput princes between the 
Kali and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and trembled 
for their territories ; the Nepal Government had renewed 
intrigues set on foot in ] 8tf8, and was in correspondence with 
the crafty minister of Lahore, and with the disaffected 
Sindhianwala chiefs ; 4 and the English Government itself 

> Of. Mr. Clerk to (Jovornmont, 20th April, »th and 31 st May, 
and 25th Aug. 1840. 

* Of. Mr. Clork to <!ov<trnnu»it f 25th Aug. and Klh Oct. 1840, and 
2nd Jan. and 5th Jimu 18-11. 

3 Of. Mr* Clurk to Uovurnmont, 5th und 22nd Juno, 1841 

« Cf. Mr. Olork to < Jovomment, 10th Aug. and 2;trd Nov. J 840, 
and 17th Jan. 1841 ; and Uovormnoiit to Mr. Chirk, l!»th Oct. 1840. 
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was at war with China, at the distance of half the earth's 1841. 

circumference. 1 It was held that the trade of British 

Tndian subjects must not be interfered with by Jammu 

conquests in Chinese Tibet ; it was deemed unadvisablc to 

allow the Lahore and Nepal dominions to march with one 

another behind the Himalayas ; <ind it was thought the 

Kmpcror of Pekin might confound independent Sikhs with 

the predominant English, and throw additional difficulties 

in the way of pending or probable negotiations. 5 It was, Th«»Kn«lish 

therefore, decided that Shcr Singh should require his 

feudatories to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 

10th of December 1841, was fixed for the surrender of 

Giiro ; and a British officer was sent to sec that the Grand 

Lama's authority was fully re-established. The Maharaja 

and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawar Singh was recalled ; 

IjuI. before the order could reach him, or be acted on, he 

w«h surrounded in the depth of winter, and al a height, of 

Tim correspondence of Nopal with tho SikliH, or rather with tho 
•11111111111' faction, doubtless arose in part from tho presence of Miirahar 
►Singh, an eminent (Jurkha, as a refugee in tho Punjab. Ho crossed 
Mm Hutloj in 18IJ8, and soon got a high command in tho Lahore 
service, or rather, perhaps, a high poHition at tho court. His sueoess 
in this way, and his necessary oorrospondoneo with British function- 
aries, mado tho Nopal Government apprehensive of him, and at lawfc 
ho became so important in tho eyes of tho NngliHli themselves, that 
in 1840, when differences with Katmandu seemed likely to load to 
hostilities, overtures were virtually made to him, and ho was kopt in 
hand, aH it woro, to be supported as a olaimant for power, or as a 
partisan leader, should active measures bo necessary. Ho was thus 
induciod to quit tho Punjab, whero his presence, indeed, was not 
otherwise satisfactory ; but the difTerenoes with tho Gurkhas were 
comj>osod, and Matabar Singh was eaHt aside with an allowance 
of a thousand rupees a month from tho potent government which 
had demeaned itself by using him as a tool. (< 'f. partioularly < Sovorn- 
inont to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 20th Oct, 1840 ; and Mr. Clerk to 
< Jovornmont, 22nd Oct. 1840.) 

| ' Tho first China or Opium War ended by tho Treaty of Nankin 
(1842), which resulted in tho cession of Hong Kong and tho opening 
of tho first five treaty porta.— Tfln. ] 

* Vi. Government to Mr. Clerk, Iflth Aug. and Cth and 20th 
flopt. 1841. Tho Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, 
awl naively proposed eo-oporalion with tho English, or a diversion 
In Tartary in favour of tho war then in progress on tho am count \ 
(Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th Aug. and 20th Oct. 1841.) 

R2 
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twelve thousand feet or more above the sea, by a superior 

force from Lnssa inured to frost and Know. The men of the 
ThoKiklN Indian plains and southern Himalayas were straitened for 
a £*!r«r il,y f" e * ,M - a » necessary as food in such a climate and at such a 
fromLswsiL season ; some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands ; and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benumbed in their ranks during 
a fatal pause ; their leader was slain, a few principal men 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighbouring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but in 
passing over ranges sixteen thousand feet high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half 
their numbers, and loft a moiety of the remainder maimed 
for life, 1 

TIH 'hinrw During the spring of \ H 12 the victorious Chinese advanced 
Tiaro M along the Indus, and not only recovered their own province, 
but occupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Lch. 
The Kalniaks and the ancient Sokpos, or Sacao, talked of 
another invasion of Kashmir, and the Tartars of the Greater 
ami lesser Tibet were chile with the prospect of revenge 
and plunder : but troops were poured across the Himalayas ; 
I he swordsmen and cannoneers of the south were dreaded 
by the unwarlike Bhotias ; the siege of JLeh was raised, 
and in the month of September (18*12) Gulab Singh's com- 
mander seized the Lussa Wa'/Tr by treachery, and dislodged 
his troops by stratagem from a position between Lch and 
liohtak, where they had proposed to await f ho return of 
winter. An arrangement was then come to between the 
iw"m li'ii" 1'assa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 

ciliiiMw; oM footing, agreeably to the; desire of the Knglish ; and as 
unit Miklv*. 

1 In this rapid sketch of JUrtakh affuirH, the author hos nmwuirily 
depended for the immt, purl on his own personal knowledge. After 
the buttle on tlm MiinHaiwnr bake, the western passes remained 
Hosed for five weeks, and the defeat of the Nikhs was thus made 
known in Culeuttii and Peshawar, through the rojyorts of tho fugitives 
to Almora, before i( was heard of in tho neighbouring <J«ro. Krom 
Huo ohHerviitioiiK of Lieu*. JL Ntruehey it would appear that, the 
height of the MiiiiHiirowar bake in 15,250 feet, {Jour. Ah. NttC, 
Bungal, Aug. IMS, p. 155,) 
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the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was also 1841 ' _ 

revived, no further intervention was considered necessary 
between the jealous Chinese and the restrained Sikhs. 1 

When, in April 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their £££ s ^]j£» 
governor to death, Raja Gulab Singh was sent to restore <>£ tho Jam- 
order, and to place the authority of the new manager, JJ ( ^ H Ulit 
Ghulfim Muhl-ud-dln, on a firm footing. The mutinous indiw. 
regiments were overpowered by numbers and punished with 
severity, and it was soon apparent that Gulab Singh had 
made the governor whom he was aiding a creature of his 
own, and had become the virtual master of the valley. 2 
Neither the minister nor his brother had ever been thought 
well pleased with English interference in the affairs of the 
Punjab ; they were at the time in suspicious communica- 
tion with Nepal ; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, whose real or presumed intrigues with 
the enemies of Shah Shuja had occasioned his removal to 
Lahore a year previously. 3 General A vi labile had become 
more and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous 
post at Peshawar ; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre- 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jammu Rajas and of the excellence 
of their troops was well known, and induced a belief in 
partiality to be presumed. 4 It was therefore proposed by 

1 At Amritsar in March 1840, when Uulab Singh wa« formally in- 
augurated as Maharaja of JammQ, he exhibited the engagements with 
the Lama of Lasso, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part 
of the Chinese in red ink, and each impressed with tho open hand of 
the negotiators dipped in either colour instead of a regular seal or 
written signature. The ' htnja \ or futnd, seems in general use in 
Asia as typical of a covenant, and it is, moreover, a common emblem 
on the standards of the eastern Afghans. 

2 (if. Mr, Clerk to (lovornmont, Kith May, i)th July, and 3rd Hept. 
1840. 

8 For this presumed understanding between the JammQ RajS* ami 
the UamkzaiH of Peshawar, Mr. Clerk*** letter of the 8th Oct. 1840, 
may bo referred to among others. 

* Mr* Clerk leant upon and porhapa much overrated Dhian Mingh's 
capacity, 'his military talents, and aptitude for business.* (Mr. 
Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and 13th May 1841.) General 
Ventura, for instance, considered the U&ja to possess a very slender 
understanding, and in such a matter ho may be held to be a fair as 
well us a competent judge, although personally averse to the minister, 
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1841. Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer of 
Clash with. order 1x1 Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the policy the hills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the Kaibar 
English. ■* >ass m *ke hands of men averse to the English and hostile 
to Shah Shuja ; and as their troublesome ambition had been 
checked in Tibet, so it was resolved that their more danger- 
ous establishment on the Kabul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English 
agent was put upon Raja Gulab Singh's nomination to 
Peshawar. 1 

The in- About two months afterwards, or on the 2nd November 
at'KfibuT ( 1841 )» tnat insurrection broke out in Kabul which forms so 
Nov. 184i. painful a passage in British history. No valiant youth arose 
superior to the fatal influence of military subordination, to 
render illustrious the retreat of a handful of Englishmen, or, 
more illustrious still, the successful defence of their position. 2 
The brave spirit of Sir William Maenaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest officers of the army ; and the dismay 
of the distant commanders imparted some of its poison to 
the supreme authorities in India, who were weary of the 
useless and burdensome occupation of Khorasan. The first 
generous impulse was awed into a desire of annulling the 
Durrani alliance, and of collecting a force on the Indus, or 
even so far back as the Sutlcj, there to fight for the empire 
of Hindustan with the torrents of exulting Afghans which 
the startled imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured 
up. 3 No confidence was placed in the efficiency or the 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Mr. Chirk to Government, 
20th Aug. 1841. 

a There was no want of gallant and capable men in the subordinate 
ranks of the army, and it is known that the lamented Major I'ottingor 
recorded his disapprobation of the retreat ho fatuously commenced 
and so fatally ended, although, to give validity to documents, or an 
appearance of unanimity to counsels, he unfortunately put his name 
to the orders requiring the surrender of Kandahar and Jalalabad, 

3 Cf. Government to the Commander-in-Chief, 2nd Doc. 1841, and 
10th Fob. 1842 ; Government to Mr. Clerk, 10th Feb. 1842 ; and 
Government to General Pollock, 24th Feb. 1842. Of those who res 
corded their opinions about the policy to bo followed at the moment, 
it may bo mentioned that Mr. RobortHon, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, and Sir Herbert Maddoclc, the Political Heoretary, advised a 
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friendship of the Sikhs ; 1 and although their aid was always un- 
considered of importance, the mode in which it was asked " " ~ 
and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower than 
before in British estimation. 2 

Four regiments of sepoys marched from Fcnwepore The 
without guns, and unsupported by ciwalry, to vainly en- ^ni-Itful 
deavour to force the Pass of Khaihar ; and the Sikh troops »h»» 
at Peshawar were urged by the local Uritish authorities in p^l^it 
their praiseworthy ardour, rather than deliixTately ordered "pen them 
by their own government at the instance of its ally, to UiTMiit 
co-operate in the attempt, or indeed to march alone to 
Jalalabad. The fact that the Knglish had been beaten was 
notorious, and the belief in their alarm was welcome : the 
Sikh governor was obliged, in the absence of orders, to 
take the sense of the regimental * punches 1 or committees ; 
and the hasty requisition to inarch was rejected, through 
fear alone, as the Knglish said, but really with feelings in 
which contempt, distrust., and apprehension were all mixed. 
The district Governor-Cicneral, Avitabile, who fortunately 
still retained his province, freely gave what aid he could ; 
some pieces of artillery were furnished as well as abundance 

stand at Peshawar ; and that Mr. IVinnop, a mcmlsu* of council, and 
Mr, Oolvln, the (lovernor-UencrnrH private secret nry, recommended 
a withdrawal to the Kulloj. All, however, contemplated ulterior 
operations. 

The Commander in Chief, it is well known, thought the mcnim of 
the Eimlinh for defending India itself somewhat scanty,, and Mr, Clerk 
thought the Hikh* would he unable to cheek the invniuon of moun- 
taineers, which would assuredly take plan* were Jalalabad to fall. 
(Mr, Clerk to Uovorument, 1Mb .tan. IHtt.) 
1 Government to the CommundcMn Chief, 1.1th March 1K42, 
* Mr. Cnlvin, in the minute referred to in the preceding note, 
grounds his proposition for withdrawing to the Hulloj parity on Mr. 
Clerk's low estimate of the Nikhs, mid their presumed inability to 
resist the Afghans. Col. Wade seems to have had a nomewhat similar 
opinion of the eomparativo prowess of the two raws, on the fair {ire* 
sumption that the note (p. TM) of Munshi Hmth&mat Airs Hikh* and 
AJghAnn is his* He snys.the Hikh* always dreaded the Khaibarin ; 
and, indeed, (ioneral Avitabile emdd aliKt take tip the notion with 
soma reason, in one sense, as the magistrate e! a district surrounded 
by marauding hlghlandem, and with sufficient adroitness in another 
when ho did not desire to see Hikh regiments hurried into mountain 
defiles at the instance of the Knglish authority*. (<*. the Catrutht 
iMru\ No, W, p. lft&J 
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1811. of ordinary supplies, and the British detachment effected 

" the relief of All Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort without the food which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, 
and thus added to the Governor-General's dislike of the 
Afghan connexion. 1 
An army of The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of J alalabad 
Ambled* Was P aramount » an( * in *h® s P"ng of 1842 a well-equipped 
1842. ' British force arrived at Peshawar ; but the active co- 
operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, and iL was sought 
for under the terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite 
treaty with Shah Slmja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of 
two lakhs of rupees in exchange for the services of 5,000 
men. 8 Sher Singh was willing to assist beyond this limited 
degree ; he greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the 
hire of carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries 
could be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but 
he felt uneasy about the proceedings of the* Sindhianwala 
chiefs, one of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge ids own 
claims, or those of Mai ('hand Kaur, and all of whom re- 
tained influence in the Sikh ranks, lie was assured that 
the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign, and 
there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation. 8 Hut the genuine Sikhs were held by the 

1 The statements in this paragraph are mainly taken from the 
author's notes of oflieial and domi-oflicial roirmpondcnce. Tho loiter 
of Government to Mr. Clork, of tho 7th Fob. 1842, may also ho referred 
to about tho failure to hold AH Musjid ; and, further, it. may ho 
mentioned that Mr, Olork, in his letter of the 10th February, pointed 
out, that although the Sikhs might not willingly co-operate in any 
sudden assault planned by tho English, they would be found ready 
to give assistance during the campaign in the ways their experience 
taught them to be tho most likely to lead to succohh. 

a See < tovornment to Mr. (Jlerk, 3rd May and 23rd July 1842. The 
English agents, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the Nikh authorities that they were hound t?) have such a force ready 
by agreement as well us hf friendship, than formally revived the 
demand for its production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

* Of. Mr. Clerk to (Sovcriwnont, 2nd Jan. and ttlst March 1H42, and 
(lovernmont to Mr. Clerk, 17th Jan. and 12th May 1842. With 
regard to assistance rendered by Oio Hikh» derm tin- Afghan War in 
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English to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in 1842. 
warlike spirit ; the soldiers of Jammu were preferred, and 
Gulab Singh was required to proceed to PeshawaT to repress gt" lr £ ge 
the insubordinate ' Khalsa \ and to give General Pollock to^co- 80 
the assurance of efficient aid. 1 The Raja was at the time operate, 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes between 
Kashmir and Attock, and his heart was in Tibet, where he 
had himself lost an army and a kingdom. He went, but 
he knew the temper of his own hill levies : he was naturally 
unwilling to run any risk by following the modes of strangers 
to which he was unused, and he failed in rendering the Sikh 
battalions as decorous and orderly as English regiments. 
His prudence and ill success were looked upon as collusion 
and insincerity, and he was thought to be in league with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious 
European power. 2 Still his aid was held to be essential, and 
the local Brilish officers proposed to bribe him by the offer 
of Jalalabad, independent of his sovereign Slier Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk, 3 the Khaibar 
Pass was forced in the month of April, and the auxiliary 
Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
general, without any promises having been made to the 
Raja of Jammu, who gladly hurried to the Ladakli frontier 
to look after interests dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock ^Jj 1 Vi 
to leave the whole of the Sikh division at Jalalabad, to 
assist in holding that, district, while the main English 
army went to Kabul ; but the proper interposition of 

furnishing QHenrtH, grain, and earriago for the British troops, Mr, Clerk's 
Jotters of the 15th Jan., 18th May, and J4th June 1842 may ho 
quoted. In the last it is stated that 17,881 camels hud been procured 
through Sikh agency between 18,'U) and I84& 

1 Of. Mr. Clerk to (Government, 15th Jan., 10th Feb.; mid 0th May, 
1842. (Government at firHt seemed indifferent whether (Gulab Singh 
went or not; and, indeed, Mr, (Jlork himself rather suggested than 
required the Raja's employment; but suggestions or wishes could 
not, under the eireumstanees, ho misconstrued* 

» CI Mr. Clerk to (Government, 19th Mareh 1842. 

3 Mr, Clerk to (Government, 1.1th Feb. 1842. The oflieors referred 
to are Major Maekeson and Meut.-Col, Sir llonry Lawrence, whoso 
names are so intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified 
with the career of the Knglteh in the north- weHfc of India. 
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I 842 - Col. Lawrence 1 enabled a portion of the Lahore troops 
to share in that retributive march, as they had before 
shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in their own 
way. 

Discussions The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Gulab Singh 
J^ambafi was taken U P in a modified form by the new Govcrnor- 
andthe ' General, Lord Ellenborough. As his lordship's views 
IsnSidomi- became ^omicd, he laid it down as a principle that neither 
num. the English nor the Sikh Government should hold dominion 
beyond the Himalayas and the 4 Safed Koh ' of Kabul ; 
and as the Durrani alliance seemed to be severed, there was 
little to apprehend from Jan mm and Barakzai intrigues. 
It was, therefore, urged that Gulab Singh should be required 
by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladakh, and to accept 
Jalalabad on equal terms of dependency on the Punjab.* 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district ; but the terms did not 
satisfy Gulab Singh, nor did Sher Singh see fit to come to 
any conclusion until he should know the final views of the 
English with regard to the recognition of a government in 
Kabul. 3 The death of Shah Shuja and Ins suspicious pro- 
ceedings were held to render the re-occupation of the country 
unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared to be 
at an end ; 4 but the policy of a march on the Afghfin 
capital was strongly urged and wisely adopted. 8 There 

1 Lieut. -<!ol. Lawrence to Major Mackeson, 23rd Aug. 1842. Lieut. - 
(hi. Lawronco's article in the Calcutta Jieview (No. Ill, p. 180) may 
also bo advantageoualy referred to about the proceedings at Italia war 
under Col. Wild, Kir George Pollock! and Raja Gidab Hingh. 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th April 1842. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th May 1842. 

4 Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th May and 21>th July 1842. In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite one, 
they jmt forward a claim of superiority over Kind, and somewhat 
c varied the question of being parties only, instead of principals to 
the acknowledgement of a ruler ill Kabul. The treaty, however, 
never took a definite Hhape. 

5 TCvon the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed. (Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th July 1842.) Mr. Glerk 
himself was among the most prominent of those who at first modestly 
urged a march on Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated 
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seemed to be a. prospect of wintering in Kabul, and it was 1842. 
not until the victorious troops were on their return to India 
that it was believed the English would ever forgo the 
possession of an empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jalalabad, but before the order transferring it could reach 
General Pollock, 1 that commander had destroyed the forti- 
fications, and nominally abandoned the place to the king 
whom lie had expediently set up in the Bala Hisar. a It is 
probable that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved 
of the invidious gift, for his own sway in Lahore was dis- 
tracted, and Dost Muhammad was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab 
dominions; and it may have been thought prudent to 
conciliate the father of Akbar Khan, so famous for his 
successes against the English, by the surrender of a posses- 
sion it was inconvenient to hold. 3 

l against a hasty abandonment of the country. (Sue, his letter above 
quoted, and also that of tho 23rd April 1842.) 

1 Tho order was dated the 18th Oct. 1842. Lord Ellenborough 
himself whh not without a suspicion that the victorious generals might 
frame excuses for wintering in Kabul, and the expedition of fcJir John 
M'Caukill into the Kohistan was less pleasing to him on that account 
than it would otherwise have boon. 

a The (Mculta Jtetneiv for Juno 1H41> (p. 530) points out that the 
king, viz. Hhftfipur, son of fcihah frihujii, was rather set up solely by 
the chiofH at Kabul than in any way by Kir (icorgo Pollock, who had 
no authority to recognize any sovereign in Afghanistan. My expres- 
sion has, indeed, reference mainly to the prudent countenance 
afforded to a native prince by a foreign conqueror about to retrace 
his steps through a difficult country, inhabited by a warlike people ; 
but as it may mislead as to Hir (Jeorge J'ollock's actual proceedings, 
J gladly insert this note. 

3 The 8ikhs were not unwilling to acquire territory, but they 
wished to see their way clearly, and they were unable to do so until 
tho Knglish had determined on their own lino of policy. The flikhs 
knew, indeed, of the resolution of the Uovornor-Uencrai to sever all 
connexion with Afghanistan, but they also* knew the sentiments of 
the majority of Englishmen about at least temporarily retaining it. 
They saw, moreover, that recruited armies were still in possession of 
every stronghold, and tho fKillcy was new to them of voluntarily 
relinquishing dominion. They therefore paused, and the subsequent 
release of Dtmt Muhammad again fettered them whon the retirement 
of the troojjs seemed to leave them free to act, for they were bound to 
escort the Amir safely across the Punjab, and could not therefore 
make terms with him. The Kikhs would have worked through Hultan 
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1842. The Governor-GcneTal had prudently resolved to as- 

The semble an army at Ferozepore, as a reserve in case of 
Governor- further disasters in Afghanistan, and to make known to the 
meetethe princes of India that their English masters had the ready 
Sikh means of beating any who might rebel. 1 Lord Kllciiborough 
andheh^ was also desirous of an interview with Sher Singh, and as 
apparent at gratitude was uppermost for the time, and added a grace 
grozepore, even tQ succesSj ft was proposed to thank the Maharaja in 
person for the proofs which he had afforded of his continued 
friendship. To invest the scene with greater eclat, it was 
further determined, in the spirit of the moment, to give 
expression to British sincerity and moderation at the head 
of the two armies returning victorious from Kabul, with 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native Knglish 
portion of this array was considerable, and perhaps so 
many Europeans had never stood together under arms on 
Indian ground since Alexander and his Greeks made the 
Punjab a province of Maeodon. The Sikhs generally were 
pleased with one cause of this assemblage, and they wore 
glad to be relieved of the presence of the English on their 
western frontier ; but Sher Singh himself did not look 
forward to his visit to Lord Kllcnborough without some 
misgivings, although under other circumstances hi* vanity 
would have been gratified by the opportunity of displaying 

Muhammad Khan and other chiefs until they were in a condition 
to use tho frequent plea of tho English, of being ablo to govern belter 
than dependants, (Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Kept. 18-12.) 

1 Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such a demonstration 
might bo advisable. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd Doe. 1841.) Of 
measures practically identified with Lord Mlcnborough's adminialra- 
tien, Lord Auckland may further claim tho merit of giving tho 
generals commanding in Afghanistan supreme authority (Resolution 
of Government, Oth Jan. 1842), and of directing Sir William Nott to 
act without reference to previous instructions, and as hv might derm 
best for tho safety of his troops and the honour of the British name. 
(Government to fcjir William Nott, 10th Feb. 1H42.) To U»rd Auck- 
land, however, is due the doubtful praise of suggesting tho release of 
Dcst Muhammad (Government to Mr. Cleric, 24th Feb. 1842) ; and he 
must certainly bear a share of the blame attached to the exaggerate! 
estimate formed of the dangers which threatened the English after 
tho retreat from Kabul, and to the timorous rather than prudent 
design of falling back on tho Indus, or even on tint Nutiej, 
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his power and magnificence. He felt his incapacity as a 1812. 
ruler, and he needlessly feared that he might be called to 
account for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intcrcotir.se 
with the hostile Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, 
and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was lo be made 
the stepping-stone to the complete reduction of Afghanistan, 
lie had no confidence in himself ; and he dreaded the ven- 
geance of liis followers, who believed him capable of saeri- 
iicing the Khalsa to his own interests. Nor was Dhifui Singh 
supposed to be willing that the Maharaja should meet the 
Governor- General, and his suspicious temper made him 
apprehensive that his sovereign might induce the Knglish 
viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his 
exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister 
perhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
Hie reception at Ludhiana of Lahna Singh Majitlua, was 
seized hold of by the English to render a meeting doubt fid 
or impossible. 1 Lord Kllenborough justly look offence at a 
slight which, however unwillingly, had been really offered 
to him ; lie was not easily appeased ; and when the personal 
apologies of the minister, accompanied by the young heir- 
apparent, had removed every ground of displeasure, tne 
appointed time, the beginning of January 1843, for the 

1 On several oee.aBtoiw Itiija Dhifui Singh expressed his approhen- 
HioiiH of ftu ICnglish invasion, as also did Maharaja Sher Singh. (Sec, 
for instanec, Air. (Jlcrk to < Jovernment, 2nd •Inn. I Hit;.) Tim writer 
<if the article in the CtUcnlta He mew (No. II, p. who in l>clieve,d 
lo ho Lieut .-(Jul. Lawrence, admits Dhifui Singh'H aversion to a meet- 
ing between his sovereign and the Ifrif mlt (lovernor-Uoucml. The 
reviewer likewise describes Hher Singh's anxiety at the time, hut, 
considers him to have been desirous of throwing hiiuwclf nnrenervedly 
on Knglish protiM-tion.aKiloubtlesHhe might have been, had he thought. 
JiiiiiHcdf secure from ohhhhh) nation, nnct tlml tarcl Kllenborough would 
have kept hhn Heated on the throne of Lnhoro at all bastards. 

About the suH|>octed hostile intercourse with the Amirs of Hind, 
see Thornton's tlhUvry a/ Indhu vi. *47. The Hlkhn, however, were 
newr rcquireid to give, any explanation of the charge*, 

The misunderstanding to which Hiirdar Lahna Singh was a party 
was simply as follows: The Kardar had Wn iont to wait upon the 
(Jovernorf Jencral on his arrival on the frontier* Recording to ordinary 
cereinoninl. It whh arranged that tin* tinrd&r Hhould he received by 
liiH lordship ut Ludhiana, and the day and hour were fixed, and pre- 
parations duly math*. Mr, Clark wont in iwroon to moot thu uhiof, aud 
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1842. breaking-up of the large army had arrived, and the Governor- 
General did not care to detain his war-worn regiments any 
longer from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh ; but the boy prince, Pertab Singh, 
was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidity with 
which a large escort of Sikh troops was crossed over the 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and pre- 
cision with which they manteuvred, deserved to have been 
well noted by the English captains, proud as they had reason 
to be of the numbers and achievements of their own troops. 
The prince likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and 
the Sikh chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of 
Jalalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Nott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up ; the plains of Ferozepore were no 
longer white with numerous camps ; and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, or was hurried, to Amritsar to return 
thanks to God that a great danger had passed away. This 

Dost Mu- ^ em ^ over > ^ e wc^TOd Dost Muhammad Khan with dis- 
hammad tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843) entered into a 
KabST t0 formal treatv °* friendship with the released Amir, which 

1843. * said nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad. 1 
Anxieties But Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and 
of Sher subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous murder of 

ing . QYiand Kaur, in June 1842, 2 relieved him of some of his 

conduct him to the Governor-General' a presence, his understanding 
being that he was to go half the distance or so towards the Sikh en- 
campment. The Sardar understood or held that Mir. Clerk should 
or would come to his tent, and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested 
half-way for two hours or more Lord Ellenborough thought the 
excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence was wantonly given, 
and he accordingly required an explanation to be afforded. (Govern- 
ment to Mr. Clerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) There is some reason to believe 
that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Raja Dhian Singh, 
misled the obnoxious Lahna Singh about the arrangements for con- 
ducting him to the Governor-General's tents, with the view of dis- 
crediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Feb. and 17th Mar. 1843. 

a Mr. Clerk to Government, 15th June 1842. The widow of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said by her 
female attendants, that she almost immediately expired. The only 
explanation offered, was that she had ohidden the servants in question 
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apprehensions, he felt uneasy under the jealous domination I >* 
of Dhitin Singh, and began to listen readily to the smooth 
suggestions of Bhui (hirmulth Singh, his priest so to speak, 
and who was himself of some, religious reputation, as well as 
the son of a man of acknowledged sanctity and influence.' 
The English Government, in its well-meant but impracticable 
desire to unite all parties in the country, had urged the 
restoration to favour of the Sindhianwala chiefs, who kept n lP i„ 
its own agents on the alert, and the Maharaja himself in J",^'^,! 
a state of doubt or alarm. 2 Sher Singh, from his easiness of 0n< Jmumu 
nature, was not averse to a reconciliation, and by degrees lie 18 ^ t 
wen became not unwilling to have the family alwmt him , "' l< * 
as some counterpoise to the Kajas of Janinut. Neither was 
Dhian Singh opposed to their return, for he thought they 
might be made some use of since Mai ("hand Knur was- no 
more, and thus AjTt Singh and his uncles again took their 
accustomed places in the court of Lahore. Nevertheless 
during the summer of 18 Dhian Singh jwrceived that his 
influence over the Maharaja was fairly on the wane ; and 
he had good reason to dread the machinations of tiurmukh 
Singh and the passions of the multitude when roused by 
a man of his character* The minister then again Wgan to 
talk of the Isiy, DalTp Singh, and to endeavour to po*sc*n 
the minds of the Sindhianwala chiefs with the belief that 
they had been inveigled to Lahore for their more assured 
destruction. AjTt Singh had by tfiis time become the hmu 
companion of the Maharaja ; but he was himself ambitious 

for Homo fault, and tint public, wan ant amity unwilling to Minvn Nher 
Singh* At faiwt, guiltless of hwtigftting tin* mimlor, 

1 In the. heginning (if his reign Hher Singh had leant mueh ii|mn an 
active and ambitious follower, named »fawahi Kingh. wh«wi« hm\<<iy 
was ormspieuous during the nttnvk on tahore. Tin* peity hwl»V 
hoped to supplant both the Miudhisnwrda chiefs and f ho'dinimni 
Raja* ah leading courtier*, hut he jtroeoodod to»* hazily; he wuh 
satand and imprisoned by Dhian Singh in May 1M4I, um! died hy 
foul moans immediately afterwards. (Of. Mr. Hork to CJovernmcut, 
7th May and 10th June IH41.) 

* Mr. Clark to Government, 7th April 18*8, ami Government to 
Mr. (flwrk, 12th May tH42 ; see abto Lieut. (Jnl. Rlehmowl to Govern, 
mimt, fith Sept. IH4:$. Mr. (flwk hoeamo Lieutenant* Governor «»! 
Agra In Juno 1S43, and he wiw Mieoemled as Agent an the frontier hy 
Limit. .(Sol Ktahmond. an oflloor of impute, who had reventlv dw> 
tinguiahed himwlf tmdnr Sir Goorgo Pollock. 
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W. of power, and he and his uncle Lahna Singh grasped at the 
idea of making the minister a party to their own designs. 
They appeared to fall wholly into his views ; and they 
would, they said, take Sher Singh's life to save their own. 
HtoM'Siiitfh On the 15th September (18*14)), AjXt Singh induced the 
X u$hv Ajfl. ^*'»ariija to inspect some levies he had newly raised ; lie 
.KinjLrli, ^ approached, as if to make an offering of a choice carbine, 
?t?i!i -^ >y am * ^° rccc ^ vc *^ 1C commendations usual on such occasions, 
* but he raised the weapon and shot his sovereign dead. The 
remorseless Lahna Singh took the life of the boy Per tab Singh 
at the same time, and the kinsmen then joined Dhian Singh, 
and proceeded with him to the citadel to proclaim a new 
king, The hitherto wary minister was now caught in his 
who lik<- own toils, and he became the dupe of his accomplices. He 
Plain" 1 * wns ' S( *I )aru to' (1 fronl n,s immediate attendants, as if for the 
NiiJKh t« sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious 

s'Ii< Il, ir> ^ lli> * w * i0 mwJ J ,lstl " noruc ^ n * s hands in the blood of their 
Jm:£ *' common master. 1 The conspirators were thus far sucecss- 
ful in their daring and in their crimes, but they neglected 
to slay or imprison the son of their lust victim ; and the 
minds of the soldiers do not seem to huvc been prepured 
for the death of Dhian Singh, as they were for that of the 
J lira Si n«Ii Mahfirfijil. The youthful I Urn Singh was roused by J lis own 
Mi ,, M S ^ UI I? T un(1 ftltol tultv > he could plausibly accuse the 
11 KIS Sindhiauwalas of being alone guilty of the treble murder 
which had taken place, and he largely promised rewards to 
the troops if they would avenge the death of their friend 
and his father. The army generally responded to his call, 
and the citadel was immediately assaulted ; yet so strong 
was the feeling of aversion to Jammu ascendancy among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held out 
for three or four days, until the first impulse of anger and 
surprise had passed away, it is almost certain that I lira 
Singh must have lied for his life. But the place was entered 
on the second evening ; the wounded Lahna Singh was at 
once slain ; and AjTt Singh, in attempting to boldly escape 
over the lofty walls, fell and was also killed.* OalTp Singh 
was then proclaimed Maharaja, and IITra Singh whs raised 

1 MmiWoL Richmond to Uovcnimnnt, 17th and IMf.li Sept. 18*3. 
a U<iut,-Col. Richmond U> (lovernmeut, 20th Sept. 18-13. 
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to the high and fatal office of YVazir ; but he was all-powerful 18-13. 
for the moment ; the Sindhianwula possessions were eon- j^T^,, rij 
fiscatcd, and their dwellings razed to the ground : nor did nnVlumuti 
the youthful avenger stay until he had found out and put to ^! i Jj rir [ i j fl 1 : i 
death Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Missar Bcli Bam, the former ' ' * " 
of whom was believed to have connived at the deatli of his 
confiding master, and to have instigated the assassination 
of the minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favour of the great Maharaja, alt hough strongly 
opposed to the aggrandizement of the Jammu family. 
Sardar Atur Singh Sindhianwaln, who was hurrying to 
Lahore \yhen he heard of the capture of the citadel, made 
a hasty attempt to rouse the village population in his favour 
through the influence of Bhai IJIr Singh, a devotee of great, 
repute ; but the * Khfdsa ' was almost wholly represented 
by the army, and Jut crossed at. once into lite British terri- 
tories to avoid the emissaries of I lira Singh. 1 

The new minister added two rupees and a half, or five Tl«» ponvr 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, and ^11^^ 
he also discharged some arrears due to them. The army felt 
that it had Wcomc the master of the state, and it en* 
deavoured to procure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public* estimation, by threatening to eject the Jammu 
faction, and to make the Bhai Bfr Singh, already mentioned, 
a king as well as a priest/* 4 Jawahir Singh, the maternal 
uncle of the boy Maharaja, already grasped the. highest posit 
he could occupy ; nor was the minister's family united 
within itself* Suehet Singh's vanity was mortified by the 
ascendancy of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted wit It 
war, and inexperienced in business ; and he endeavoured to 
form a party which should place him in power. 3 The youth- 
fid Wnzlr naturally turned to his other uncle, Oulab Singh, 
for support, and thai astute chief cared not who held titles 
so long as he was deferred to and left unrestrained ; but the 
Sikhs were still averse to him personally, and jealous lent he 
should attempt to garrwon every stronghold with bin own 
followers, (hdiib Singh was, therefore, cautious in his pro** 

i Uimt.-CitL Kirhmon<rH tattum (rum 21st Nept. to 2nd Oet. 1H4K. 
* UtmMJol.' Richmond to (Jovwn merit, iiOth HvpU IH4Z. 
» Liuut.-Col. Ktohmcmd to Government, Kith itml 22nd in*. 

H 
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I8i:t. ^ ceedings, and before lie reached Lahore, on the 10th of 
RnjftGuiub November, he had sought to ingratiate himself with all 
Singh, parties, save Jawahir Singh, whom he may have despised 
Sardar Ja- as of no capacity. 1 Jawahir Singh resented this conduct, 
Sir$fh,Nov. an( ^ a taking advantage of the ready access to the Maharaja's 
24, 1^43. person which his relationship gave him, he went with the 
child in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, 
and urged the assembled regiments to depose the Janmiu 
Rajas, otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their 
acknowledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the Knglish was displeasing to 
the Sikhs, both as an independent people and as a licentious 
soldiery, and Jawahir Singh was immediately made a 
prisoner, and thus received a lesson which influenced his 
conduct during the short remainder of his life." 
Falrfi Nevertheless, Illra Singh continued to be beset with 
wnnft Ti " difficulties. There was one Fateh Khan Tiwftna, a personal 
follower of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have designedly held back when AjTt Singh took the Kaja 
to one side. This petty leader fled as soon as the army 
attacked the citadel, and endeavoured to raise an insurrec- 
tion in his native province of Dora Ismail Khan, which 
caused the greater anxiety, as the attempt was supposed 
to be countenanced by the able and hostile Governor of 
The insur- Multan. 3 Scarcely had measures been adopted for reducing 
K 'HSmifa P 0 *^ rebellion, when Kashmlra Singh and I'eshuwara 
♦Sinffh awl Singh, sons born to, or adopted by, Uanjlt Singh at the 
IVHhawara period of his conquest of the. two Afghan provinces from 
wS-i. which they were named, started tip as the rivals of the child 
Dalip, and endeavoured to form a party by appearing in 
open opposition at Sifilkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawar joined the two princes ; the Muhamnmdan regi- 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless a 
pure Sikh force did the same ; and it was with difficulty, 
and only with the aid of Raja (iulfib Singh, that the siege of 

1 Of. Liout.-Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Sept. oud 10th 
Nov. 1843. 

* Liout.-Col. Richmond to Uovommont, 28th Nov. 1H4& 
8 Liout.-Col. Richmond to Government, 1 2th Doc. 1N4». 
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Sialkot was formed. The two young men .soon showed iMt. 
themselves to be incapable of heading a party ; IITra Singh 
relaxed in his efforts against them ; and towards the end 
of March he raised the siege, and allowed them to go at 
large. 1 The minister had, however, less reason t o lx; satisfied Jiwahir 
with the success of Jawahir Singh, who, about the same Hll, « h - 
time, induced his guards to release him, and he was un- 
willingly allowed to assume his place, in (he court as the 
uncle of the child to whose sovereignty in the abstract all 
nominally deferred. 2 

Kaja SuchSt Singh was believed to have been a aceret Thf 
party to the attempts of Kashmlra Singh, and tltc release f^ il,t ot 
of Jawahir Singh was also probably effected with his Suri»*t 
cognizance. The Kaja believed himself to be. popular with jjjJJiSl 
the army, and especially with the cavalry portion of it, isn. 
which, having an inferior organization, began to show some 
jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the regular 
infantry and artillery, lie had retired to the hills with 
great reluctance ,* he continued intent upon supplanting his 
nephew; and suddenly, on the evening of the ttflth of 
March 18>M, he appeurcd at I^ahore with a few followers ; 
but he appealed in vain lo the mass of the troops, partly 
because llfra Singh had been liberal in gifts and profuse in 
promises, and partly because the shrewd deputies who 
formed the JPanchfiyats of the regiments had a sense of their 
own importance, and wen? not to be won for purposes of 
mere faction, without diligent and judicious seeking. 
Hence, on the morning after the arrival of the sanguine 
and hasty Hfija, a large force marched against him without 
demur ; but the chief was brave : he endeavoured to make 
a stand in a ruinous building, and he died fighting to the 
last, although hit* little band was almost destroyed by the 
fire of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the enclosure,* 

Within two month* after this rash undertaking, Atar Tl«M»wur- 
Slngh Sindhianwala, who had been residing at Thftnesar, JJJJi 1 ,}'^ 
made a similar ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, AturHingh 

> U«ut.-CohKichm«»ndt<>(3Qvmiment,23r<Unda7thMarrh MM. iVf^IiK 1 } 1 

» Uout-CU Richmond to Gcimnnutnt, 27th March 1K44. AU> ,M1, 
a Uout.>(Jol. Richmond to Oovornmont, 39th Mareh 1«44. 
H2 
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3844. and to expel Hira Singh. He crossed the Sutlej on the 
2nd May, but instead of moving to a distance, so as to avoid 
premature collisions, and to enable him to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sikhs, he at once joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose 
religions repute attracted numbers of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and took up a position almost opposite Ferosscpore, 
and within forty miles of the capital. The disaffected 
Kashmira Singh joined the chief, but Hira Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Khalsa, and roused the 
feelings of the troops by reminding them that the Sindhian- 
walas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly marched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach 
Bhai Bir Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man 
was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the seventh 
of the month deputies were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. 
Some expressions moved the anger of Sard&r Atar Singh, and 
he slew one of the deputies witli his own hand. This net led 
to an immediate attack. Atar Singh and Kashmira Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a cannon-shot had 
likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh with the slain. The 
commander on this occasion was Lubh Singh, a ltajput of 
Jammu, and the possession of the family of Kashmira Singh 
seemed to render his success more complete ; but the Sikh 
infantry refused to allow the women and children to be 
removed to Lahore ; and Labh Singlu alurmcd by this 
proceeding and by the lamentations over the death of Bir 
Singh, hastened to the capital to ensure his own safety. 1 
The Hira Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 

Governor of his rule, and as he had also come to an understanding 
aubuiS" witl1 the Own*™** of MultOn, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Tlwfinft gave him little uneasiness. 8 The army itself was 
his great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as itH master ; 
for the Panchayats, although bent on retaining their own 
power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 
their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on 
maintaining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 

1 LieuL-Col. Kiohmoud to (.lovurumunt, 10th, 11th. and 12th May 
1844. 

8 (if. LbraMJoI. Richmond to Uuvornmoiit, 20th April 1844. 
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among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 1844. 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to 
exhibit their innate vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the 
secluded principality of Gilgit was overrun and annexed to Gilgit ro- 
Kashmlr. The Panchayats likewise felt that it was the fl^ 9 
design of the Raja and his advisers to disperse the Sikh 
army over the country, and to raise additional corps of 
hill men, but the committees would not allow a single 
regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure ; and thus Hlra Singh was in- Hira Singh 
duced to take advantage of a projected relief of the British JSJjSSSiB 
troops in Sind, and the consequent march of several bat- of the 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to En 6 Il8b - 
his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near danger 
threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. The 
* Khalsa ' was most willing to encounter tfiat neighbour, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kasur, and others to 
shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as avowed 
to the British authorities,' of procuring forage and supplies 
with greater facility. 1 Such had indeed been Kanjit Singh's 
occasional practice when no assemblage of British forces 
could add to his ever present fears ; a but Ilira Singh's T1m b 
apprehensions of his own army and of his English allies SJJ^ttah 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful fctanoys 
fjpirit which then animated the regular regiments in the gjjj^ t0 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and 
the Hikhs watched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased 
fturprisc. It was new to them to see these renowned soldiers 
in opposition to their government ; but any glimmering 
hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal power of the 
foreigners were dispelled by the march of European troops, 
by the good example of the irregular cavalry, and by the 
returning wense of obedience of the sepoys themselves. 
The British forces proceeded to Sind, and the Lahore 
detachment was withdrawn from Kasur. 8 

i Of. Liout.-Onl. Richmond to Government, 20th Deo, 1843, and 
23rd March 1844. 

* See, for instance, Sir David Oohterlony to Government, Kith Oct. 
1812. 

• ~6f> Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 20th April 1844. 
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1844. Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 

~ : — alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which 

wiihX 0nS at last served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 
English 0 f the Lahore soldiery. The protected Sikh Rfijii of Nabhn 
vMage the had given a village, named Moran, to Banjft Singh at the 
Moran, Maharaja's request, in order that it might be bestowed on 
Dhanna Singh, a Nabha subject, but who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Punjab, The village was ho 
given in 1819, or after the introduction of the English 
supremacy, but without the knowledge of the Knglish 
authorities, which circumstance rendered the alienation in- 
valid, if it were argued that the village had become sepurat ed 
from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Nabha became 
displeased with Dhanna Singh, and ho resumed his gift 
in the year 1843 ; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of the feudatory, and thus gave 
the Lahore Government a ground of complaint,, of which 
and about advantage was taken for party purposes. 1 But Hira Singh 
treasure and his advisers took greater exception still to the decision 
Su™Bt by of the British Government with regard to a <juantity of 
Singh. coin and bullion which Raja SuehFt Singh had secretly 
deposited in Fcrozeporo, and which his servants were 
detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 rupees, and it was 
understood to have been sent to Fcrozepore during the 
recent Afghan War, for the purpose of being offered as part 
of an ingratiatory loan to the Knglish Government, which 
was borrowing money at the time from the protected Sikh 
chiefs. The Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as 
the escheated property of a feudatory without male heirs 
of his body, and as the confiscated property of a rebel killed 
in arms against his sovereign ; but the British Government 
considered the right to the property to be unaffected by the 
owner's treason, and required that the. title to it, according 
to the laws of Jaiumu or of the Punjab, should be regularly 
pleaded and proved in a British court. It was argued in 
favour of Lahore that no British subject or dependent 
claimed the treasure, and that it might be expediently 
made over to the rider' of the Punjab for surrender to the 
1 Liout.-Col Richmond to Oovornmont, Iftth and ISSth May JH44. 
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legal or customary owner ; but the supreme British authori- l*> * 
ties would not relax further from the conventional law of 
Europe than to say that if the Maharaja would write that 
the Rajas Guttb Singh and I lira Singh assented to the 
delivery of the treasure to the Sikh .state for Ihe purpose of 
heing transferred to the rightful owners, it would no longer 
he detained. This proposal was not agreed to, partly because 
differences had in the meantime arisen between the uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original grounds of claim to be irrefragable, 
according to Indian law and usage, and thus ihe money 
remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the Knglish wtood 
masters in Lahore, and accepted it as part of t ho price of 
Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Kaja (iuhlb 
Singh.' 

1 Knr the diwuHsions uhout the surrender or the detention of the 
treasure, see the let torn of Unit, Col. Richmond to <lovernnient of 
the 7th April, 3rd and 27th May, 2.Mh duly. 10!h Sept., mid 5th mid 
2Jith0ct. IK44; and of (iovcrnmcnt to Ueut.-Col, Kichmond of the 
lath and 22nd April, 17th May, and Kith Aug. of the mime year. 

The principle laid down of deciding the chum to tho treasure at a 
Hritwh tribunnK and according to the laws of Udiore or of JammO, 
doe* not. rlmtinguiNh between puhlie and individual right of heirship ; 
or rather it deride* tin* question with reference MoJely to the law ia 
private eimeM, Throughout. India, the practical rale haa ever hern 
that mieh property Him 11 he administered agreeably to the ciintonm 
of the trilia or province to which the deceived hclongcd ; and very 
frequently, when the only lit igantN are HuhjeelH of one nnd the Name 
foreign ntato, it in expediently made over to the sovereign of that Htate 
for adjudication, on the plea that the right H of the parties can he \mt 
a*u»ertainod on the apot, and that every ruler ih a renderer of jmriiee. 

In the preHent instance tie* imperfection of the International l<aw 
of Kuropo may Ih* more to hlame than the (hiverament of India and 
the legal authoritieH of (*alcuftn, for tef»e*'mg to acknowledge the 
right of an allied and friendly Htate to the projierty of a chddlcw* 
rolxil ; to which pro]»erty, moreover, no Hrilwh mdijcet or dependent 
preferred a elaim. Vattel toys it down that, a stranger 1 * projierty 
remain* a part of the aggregate wealth of hi* nation* and that the 
right to it Ih to Ih* determined according to thn law* of hb own country 
(Book II, chap, vhl, jfy 10(1 and U0); hut in the wsctiim in question 
reference in nolely had to earn* ia which aabjecta or private jmrticii 
are litigant*; although Mr, <!hitty, in hi* note to 1 103 (ed. JH.'M), 
ahowa that foreign Hovoreigmi can in Kngland *ue, at leant. Ifritmh 
mibjeetn. 

The oriental cuatomary law with regard to tho uatatcw and projwrty 
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IBM. Illra Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 

Hira tfingh 6 onera * expectation, and ihc manner in which affairs were 
guided by carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high 
TaUa'his or(ler » *>ut tnc ^J 3, n » nse tf h**"* Htllc more than a noble 
preceptor, presence and a conciliatory address to recommend him, and 
the person who directed every measure was a Brahman 
Pandit, named Jalla, the family priest, so to speak, of the 
Jainnui brothers, and the tutor of J JJiian Singh's sons. This 
crafty and ambitious man retained all the influence over 
the youthful minister which he had exercised over Ihe 
boyish pupil on whom ItanjTI. Singh lavished favours. 
Armies had marched, and chiefs had been vanquished, as 
jf at. the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. I lis 
views expanded, and he seems l.o have entertained the idea 
of founding a dynasty of 1 IVshvvits 1 among (he rude Juts 
of the Punjab, as had been done by one of ins tribe among 
the equally rude Marat has of the south, lie fully perceived 
that the Sikh army must be conciliated, mid also that it must 
be employed, lie despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the t if ulu r chiefs of the count ry ; and 
he felt that Hfijii (iiilfih Singh absorbed a large proportion of 
the revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed the 
central government by his overgrown power and influence. 
Jt was primarily requisite to keep the army well and regu- 
larly paid, and hence the Pandit proceeded without scruple 
to sequester several of the fiefs of the sirdars, awl gradually 

of Jilglrdilm (feudal beneficiaries) amy lie won in .Render's Trunin 
{]). IS I), and it almost seems identical with that anciently ia force 
among thoAuglo-iSaxonH with reference to 'nobles by service', the fob 
lowers of a lord or king. (Sec Kcmhlo's Mturtmn in tt>iffland, i, 1 7H f &e„) 
The right of the Government in full, and it is based on the feeling or 
principle that a beneficiary Imih only the use during life of estates or 
offices, and that all ho may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
oppression, in the property of the stale. Jt may he ditticutt to decide 
between a people and an expelled sovereign, about hm guilt or his 
tyranny, hut there can he none ia deciding between an allied state 
and its suhjeet about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors 
nor patriots are allowed lo abuse their asylum by plotting against the 
Government which lias east them out ; and aa extension of tin* prin- 
ciple would prevent desperate adventurers defrauding the slate which 
lias reared ami heaped favours on them, by removing their property 
previous to engaging iu rash and criminal uutorpriwsu. 
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to inspire the soldiery with the necessity of a march against 1844. 

Jammu. Nor was he without a pretext for denouncing 

Gulab Singh, as that unscrupulous chief had lately taken 
possession of the estates of Raja Suehefc Singh, to which he 
regarded himself as the only heir, 1 

Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he Pandit 
proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he attempted Q^ b and 
too much at one time. He did not, perhaps, understand Singh, 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undervalued'the subtlety of Gulab Singh. The 
Kaju, indeed, was induced to divide the Jagxrs of Suchet 
Singh with his nephew, 2 but Fateh Khan Tiwana again 
excited an insurrection in the Derajat ; 8 Chattar Singh 
Atariwala took up arms near Rawalpindi, 4 and the Muham- 
madnn tribes south-west of Kashmir were encouraged in 
rebellion by the dexterous and experienced chief whom 
Pandit Jalla sought to crush.** Peshawara Singh again 
aspired to ( he sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Gulab Singh, ami Julia at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable. 6 A reconciliation 
was accordingly patched up, and the Raja sent his son Sohan 
Singh to Lahore. 7 The hopes of Peshawara Singh then 
vanished, and he fled for safety to the south of the Sutlej. 8 

Pundit Jalla made the additional mistake of forgetting Pandit, 
that the Sikhs were not jealous of Gulab Singh alone, but f^gS" 
of nil strangers to their faith and race ; and in trying to Sikhs, and 
crush the* duel's, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs "g™ thc 

mother. 

* Of. Li«ut.-Gol. Richmond to Govern mont, Kith Aug. and 10th Oct. 
1844. 

a Liout..Ool. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. 1844* 

* Limit. -(Sol. Richmond to Government, 14th Juno 1844. 

* Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct. 1844. 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

0 Lieut.-Ool. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct. 1844, and 
Major .Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

7 Lieut-Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. 1844, and 
. Major Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov. and 16th Deo. 1844. 

» Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 18th Nov. 1844. 
Major .Broadfoot, who Huccoodod Lieut-Col. Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on the 1st Nov. 1844, received Peshawara Singh with 
civilities unusual under the circumstances, and proposed to assign 
him an allowance of a thousand rupees a month. 
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1844. equally with the soldiers, and that the ' Khalsa ' was a word 
which could be used to unite the high and low. He showed 
no respect even to sardars of ability and means. Lahna Singh 
Majlthla quitted the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, 
in the month of March 1844, 3 and the only person who was 
raised to any distinction was the unworthy Lfd Singh, a 
Brahman, and a follower of the Rajas of Jamnm, hut who 
was understood to have gained a disgraceful influence over 
the impure mind of Rani Jinclan. The Pandit again, in his 
arrogance, had ventured to use some expressions of im- 
patience and disrespect towards the mother of the Maharaja, 
and he had habitually treated Jawuhir Singh, her brother, 
with neglect and contempt. The impulsive soldiery was 
wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambitious man ; 
the relict of the great Maharaja appealed to the children of 
the Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
Illra Singh and Pandit Jalla perceived that their rule was 
liira flinch at an end. On the 21st December they endeavoured 
jlila fly ' t0 ftvoid tlle wralh of th( * sikh soldiery by a Midden flight 
but are * from the capital, but they were overtaken and slain before 
and%u!> 001,1(1 r< ' ilc,x JaniHui. "long with Sohan Singh, the 
dnaiii, a I Hi cousin of the minister, and Labli Singh, so lately hailed as 
• WU » victorious commander. The memory of Pandit Jalla con- 
tinued to be execrated, bu t the fal e of I imt Singh exeit ed some 
few regrets, for he had well avenged the death of his father, 
and he had borne his dignities with grace and modesty 
JawShir J The sudden breaking up of HTra Singh's government 
SufSiSi cmml HmxG confusion for a time, and the state seemed to 
attain be without a responsible head ; but it was gradually per- 
l»oww. 0<livc(1 tlmt JawRhir Sinfthi thc hwi \w rii mt [ i&i Mngh, the 

favourite of thc Kilnl, would form thc most influential 
members of the administration. 8 Peshii wara Singh, indeed, 
escaped from the custody of the British authorities, by 
whom he had been placed under surveillance, when he fled 
across the Sutlej ; but lie made no attempt at the moment 

1 Lahna Singh wont first to Hardwiir and afterwards to Benares, 
Ho next inmtcnl flaya and .laganiiath and (feleiilla, and he was 
wauling in the last-naiwd plocm when hostilities hroko out with the 
Sikhs. 

* (if. Major Broadfcmt to (lovormmmt, IMMi ami 28th J)oo. 1H44. 
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to become supreme, and lie seemed to adhere to those who 1844. 

had so signally avenged him on Hira Singh. 1 The services 

of the troops were rewarded by the addition of half a rupee 
a month to the pay of the common soldier, many fiefs were 
restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the state was 
excited by a renewal of the designs against Gulab Singh. 2 
The disturbances in the mountains of Kashmir were put 
down, the insurgent, Fateh Khan was taken into favour, 
Peshawar was secure against the power of all the Afghans, 
although it was known thai Gulab Singh encouraged the 
reduced Barakzain with promises of support ; 8 but it was 
essential to the government that the troops should be em- 
ployed : it was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify 
their avarice or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jammu with alacrity. 4 

Gulab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his The Sikh 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his 
money freely among the Panchayats of regiments, he grali- against 
Red the members of these committees by his personal Jttmmu - 
attentions, and he again inspired Peshawara Singh with 
designs upon the novercignty itself. lie promised a gratuity Feb. to 
to the army which had marched to urge upon him the pro- JJjJ? 11 
priety of submission, he agreed to surrender certain portions 
of the general possessions of the family, and to pay to the 
state a fine of 3,500,000 rupees. 6 Rut an altercation arose 
between the Lahore and Jammu followers when the pro- 
mised donative was being removed, which ended in a fatal 
affray ; and afterwards an old Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, 
and one Bachna, who had deserted Gulab Singh's service, 
were waylaid and slain* 6 The Raja protested against the 
accusation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it probable 

1 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Doc. 1 844, and 4th Jan. 
1845. As Major Broadfoot, however, points out, the prince seemed 
ready enough to grasp at power ovon so early as January, 

2 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Deo. 1844, and 2nd Jan. 
1841$. 

8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan. 1845. 

4 Tho troops further rejected the terms to which the Lahore court 
seemed inclined to come with Gulab Singh. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 22nd Jan. 18*5.) 

B Major Broadfoot to Government', 18th March 1845. 

• Major Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March 1845. 
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1845. 



Gulab 
Singh sub- 
mits and 
repairs to 
Lahore, 
April 1845. 



Jawahir 
Singh for- 
mally ap- 
pointed 
Wazlr, 



that at the time he desired to take the life of any one except 
Bachna, who had been variously employed by him, and who 
knew the extent of his resources. The act nevertheless 
greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Gulab Singh perceived 
that submission alone would save Jammu from being 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in 
April 1845, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable 
prospect of becoming the minister of the country ; for the 
mass of the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
sufficiently humbled, the Panchayats had been won by his 
money and his blandishments, and many of the old servants 
of Ranjlt Singh had confidence in his ability and in his good- 
will towards the state generally. 1 There yet, however, 
existed some remnants of the animosity which had proved 
fatal to Hira Singh ; the representatives of many expelled 
hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of their greatest 
enemy ; and an Akali fanatic could take the life of the 
' Dogra ' Raja with applause and impunity. Jawahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the office of Wazlr, and Lai Singh's own 
ambition prompted him to use his influence with the mother 
of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling in favour of 
the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and dreaded. 
Hence Gulab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a contest 
for power at that time, and to remove from Lahore to a 
place of greater safety. He agreed to pay in all a fine of 
6,800;000 rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts which 
had been held by his family, excepting his own proper fiefs, 
and to renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus 
and Jhelum, on terms which virtually deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the hills of 
Rohtas. 2 He was present at the installation of Jawahir 
Singh as Wazlr on the 14th May, 8 and at the betrothal of 
the Maharaja to a daughter of the Atari chief Chattar Singh 
on the 10th July ; 4 and towards the end of the following 

1 Of. (Major Broadfoot to Government, J8th "and 9th April and 5th 
May 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May 1845. 
8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May 1845. 
* Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th July 1845. 
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month he retired to Jainnui, shorn of much real power, but 1R45. 
become acceptable to the troops by his humility, and to the 
final conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain Rajputs were unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery. 1 

The able Governor of Multan was assassinated in the SawanMal 
month of September 18il by a man accused of marauding, of Multan,' 
and yet imprudently allowed a considerable degree of SedJ^Ept. 
liberty. 2 Mulraj, the son of the Diwan, had been appointed 1844 ' 
or permitted to succeed his father by the declining govern- JJJ^ 
ment of Uira Singh, and he showed more aptitude for affairs succeeds ; 
than was expected. He suppressed a mutiny among the 
provincial troops, partly composed of Sikhs, with vigour and 
success ; and he was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned to 
him as the equal heir of the deceased Diwan. Mfilraj put 
his brother in prison, and thus freed himself from all local 
dangers ; but he had steadily evaded the demands of the 
Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, and he had 
likewise objected to the large * Nazarana \ or relief, which 
was required as the usual condition of succession. As soon, 
therefore, as Gul&b Singh had been reduced to obedience, it 
was proposed to dispatch a force against Multan, and the 
1 Khiilsa 9 approved of the measure through the assembled 
Panch&yats of regiments and brigades. This resolution and agrees 
induced the new governor to yield, and in September (1845) J'JJjJJj^ 
it was arranged that he should pay a line of 1,800,000 rupees. the Lahore 
lie escaped an addition to his contract sum, but he was ™™£> 
deprived of some petty districts to satisfy in a measure the 
letter of the original demand. 8 

1 Major Broadfoot confessed that ' late events had shown the KiijeVs 
weakness in tho hills', whom he should have boon strongest, had Mb 
followers boon bravo and trusty. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
(>th May 1845.) 
» liiout.-CoL Richmond to Government, 10th Oot. 1844* 
* In this paragraph tho author has followed mainly his own notes 
of occurrences. Tho mutiny of the Mult&n troops took place in Nov. 
1844. Tho Governor at once surrounded them, and demanded tho 
ringleaders, and on their surrender being refused, he opened a firo 
upon their wholo body, and killed, as was said, nearly 400 of them. 
Diwan Mulraj seised and oonAned his brother in Aug. 1845, and in 
the following month the terms of his succession were settled with tho 
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1845. The proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more dis- 

The rebel- $ u * etu<ie to tn c new Wazlr personally than the hostility of 
lion of Gulab Singh, or the resistance of the Governor of Multan, 
Sn^*"* The P rinee Wlls vain aiul °* slender capacity, but his rela- 
tionship to Ranjlt Singh gave him Home hold upon the minds 
of the Sikhs. He was encouraged by Gulab Singh, then safe 
in the hills, and he was assured of support by the brigade of 
troops which had made Jawahir Singh a prisoner, when that 
chief threatened to fly with the Maharaja into the British 
territories. Jawahir Singh had not heeded the value to the 
state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining him ; he 
thought only of the personal indignity, and soon after his 
accession to power he barbarously mutilated the commander 
of the offending division, by depriving him of his nose and 
March cars. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, and he 
1845 ; endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which 
he held in lief. But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus 
suddenly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ; 
and in the month of June he fled, and lived at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he surprised 
the fort of At lock, proclaimed himself Maharaja", and 
entered into a correspondence with Dost Muhammad Khan* 
Sard&r Chattar Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, 
and troops were moved from Dcra Ismail Khan to aid in 
reducing him. The prince was beleaguered in his fort, and 
who .sub- became aware of ins insignificance ; hesuhmitted on the tf()Ih 
puu» >Ut " August, nmI was directed to be removed to Lahore, bu I he was 
death secretly put to death at the instigation of Jawahir Singh, and 
lsifl. ^ 1 ' 1, through Uie instrumentality, as understood, of Kateh Khan 
TiwanS, who sought by rendering an important service to 
further ingratiate himself with that master for the time being 
who had restored him to favour, and who had appointed him 
to the management of the upper Derajilt of the Indus. 1 

Lahore court. |MiiIrfij novor paid his lino. lu April 1H48, when 
threatened with force, he resigned, and Kalm tiingh was wilt from 
Lahore to relievo him, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnow and Lieut. 
Anderson. The murder of thorn* officers on their arrival at Multan 
led to the flticrond fctfkh War and the iinal extinction of Hikh inde- 
pendeneo.— ISi>, ] 

1 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 2<fth July and 
Bth and Mh 8opt. J Mi. 
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Tiiis lust triumph was fatal to Jawahir Singh, and singer lM, r ». 
was added to the contempt in whic*ii he hart always been T "|~"^* 
held. He had sometimes displayed both energy and perse- rto l5uf ry * 
verance, but his vigour was the. impulse of personul resent- ![J|J|')[jJ ,im1 
ment, and it was never characterized by judgement or by iriJfuL 
superior intelligence. His original design of Hying to the 
English hud displeased the Sikhs, and rendered them suspi- 
cious of his good faith as a member of the Khiilsa ; and no 
sooner had his revenge been gratified by the expulsion of 
lltra Singh and Pandit. Julia, than he found himself the mere 
sport and plaything of the army, which had only united with 
him for the attainment of a common object The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently the * Panth 
Khalsagi', or congregation of believers; 1 and Jawahir Thepi-r- 
Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the armed "iJi r n ' 
host. In the midst of the. successes against. Jammu, he Sm«h. 
trembled for his fate, and he twice laid plans for escaping 
to the south of the Sutlej ; but the troops were jealous of 
such a step on the* part of their nominal muster. He felt 
that lie was watched, and he abandoned the hope of escape 
to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Muhammaduu 
regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of war with his 
British allies. 9 Jawahir Singh was thus despised am! dis- 
trusted by the Sikhs themselves ; their enmity to him was 
fomented by I -.til Singh, who aimed at the post of wa/Jr ; 
and the murder of Peshawara Singh added to the general 
exasperation, for ttie act was condemned as insulting to the 
people, and it was held up to reprobation by the chiefs as 
one which would compromise their own safety, if allowed to 
pass with impunity/* The Panchayats of regiments met in IV army 
council, and they resolved that JuwAhir Singh should die as l^j'jJJ"}" 
a traitor to the commonwealth, for death is almost the only put* him to 
mode by which tumultuous, half- barbarous governments {^'lii 

* Or»with«*SftrhtttKbftlsA\t}iohrHf,vof theelwot. Major Stand- aH,r *' 
foot (tottor of 2ml Fob. 1K45) thought thin titlu, which the mldim 
arrogatod to thmttfutlvw, wa* tww in tiormipondtmcffl ; but Govarn* 
mailt pointed out, in reply, that it waa an old term according to tho 
Co-lcutta nuionbi, 

* (Jf, Major liroadfont to (Jovornmtmt, 23rd and iSKth Feb., 5th 
April (a domi-ottioial lottar), and 15th ami 18th Bopt. IH45. 

» (if. Major Broadfoot to (Jovomnutnt, 22nd fctopt. 1H45. 
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1845. can remove an obnoxious minister. He was accordingly 
"required to appear on the 21st September before the 
assembled KMlsa to answer for his misdeeds. He went, 
seated upon an elephant ; but fearing his fate, he took with 
him the young Maharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On his arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain 
over some influential deputies and officers by present dona- 
tives and by lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to 
let the Maharaja be removed from his side, and to be himself 
silent. The boy was placed in a Lent near at hand, and a 
party of soldiers advanced and put the wazir to death by a 
discharge of musketry. 1 Two other persons, the sycophants 
of the minister, were killed at the same lime, but no pillage 
or massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and witnessed 
by a whole people ; and the body of Juwahir Singh was 
allowed to be removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the SatI sacrilice, among the last, perhaps, which will 
take place in India. 
The army For some time after the death of Jawuhir Singh, no one 
ful" I)0W<?r " kerned willing to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependent army, which in a few months had led 
captive the formidable chief of Jnmimi, reduced to sub- 
mission the powerful governor of Mulliin, put down the 
rebellion of one recognized ns the brother of the Maharaja, 
and pronounced and executed judgement on the highest 
functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in check at 
Peshawar and along the frontier. Raja (in lab Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the Itanl Jindan held herself for a time a 
regular court, in the absence of a wazTr. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees 
considered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant; Dina Nalh, of the paymaster Hhagat Rum, 

1 Of, Major Broadfoot to < Jovernnwut, JWth Sept, 1H45. It may ho 
added that tho Siklw generally reganlwl Jnwfihir Singh as one ready 
to bring hi tho Unglfsh, and as fuitlikwH to tho KIuUha. 
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and of Nur-ud-<i7n, almost us familiar ;is his old and infirm IMS. 
broLher Aziz-ud-dTn, with the particulars of the treaties 
and engagements with the English. The army had formerly 
required that these three men should be consulted by 

Jawahir Singh; but the advantage of a responsible head r«.U.sii^h 

was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by Jj""'^}"" 

degrees wrought upon to wage war with their European 'ivj Sim>h 

neighbours, Hiija Lai Singh was nominated waa&ir, and Jj,?"" 1 "" 1 " 

Sardar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his otfiee of Coin- nm»f, in 

mander-in-Chief. These appointments were made early ^J'/^'kI^ 

in November 1845. 1 lish u.ti. 

1 In thin paragraph tho author lias followed mainly hix own notes 
of oouurwncOH. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 
1845-6 

Causes leading to a wax between Ike Sikhs and English— Tho English, 
being apprehensive of frontier disturbance, adopt defensive 
measures on a scale opposed to the spirit of the policy of 1809— 
The Sikhs, being prone to suspicion, consider themselves in 
danger of invasion — And are further moved by their want of 
confidence in the English representative— Tho »Sikhn resolve to 
anticipate the English, and wage war by crossing tho Sutlej Tho 
tactics of tho Sikhs—The views of the Sikh leaders- Ferozopore 
purposely spared— Tho Battle of Mudkl— Tho Battle of Fheeroo- 
shuhur, and retreat of tho Sikhs-— The effect of these barren vic- 
tories upon tho Indians and tho English themselves -The Hikhs 
again cross the Sutloj— Tho Skirmish of Badowal— Tho BaHIo 4 if 
A&wal — Negotiations through Raja Uuhib Singh - -Tho Bailie of 
Sobraon — The submission of the Sikh Chiefs, and the occupa- 
tion of Lahore— Tho partition f>f tho Punjab - Tho Treaty with 
Uallp Singh— Tho Treaty with Uulah Hingh --(Wlusiun, 
relative to the j>osition of tho English in India, 

1845-fl. Tub English Government had long expected Unit it. would 

Tin* iikliui 1)0 forcc< * into a war witl1 overbearing soldiery of the 
public oro" Punjab : the Indian public, whieh eonsidered only the fact 
a war of 4,10 I )ro # ressivc aggrandisement, of tho strangers, was 
hviwnm prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom 
and 4iWw without minutely inquiring or earing about, I he enuses 
Knglwh. which led to it ; and tho more selfish ehiefs of the Sikhs 
luul always desired that such a degree of inlerferenee should 
be exercised in the affairs of their eouutry as would guaran- 
tee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked liefore the 
superior genius of Hanjlt, Singh, and before (lie mysterious 
spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and they 
thus fondly hoped that a ehange would give them all they 
could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery 
ever seriously thought, although they often vauntingly 
boasted, of lighting with the paramount power of Hindu. 
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st»n, until within two or three months of the first battles, I8.i5~rt. 
and even then the rude and illiterate yeomen considered 
that they were about to enter upon a war purely defensive, 
although one in every way congenial to their feelings of 
youthful pride and national jealousy. 

From the moment the Sikh army became predominant Tht» apinv- 
in the state, the English authorities had been persuaded |j^j^ H 'j[ 
that the machinery of government would be broken up, 
that bands of plunderers would everywhere arise, ami that 
the duty of a civilized people to society generally, ami of 
a governing power to its own subjects, would all combine 
to bring on a collision ; and thus measures which seemed 
sufUcient were adopted for strengthening the frontier jHwts, 
and for having a force at hand which might prevent 
aggression, or which would at least exact retribution and 
vindicate the supremacy of the English name. 1 These were Tln» fmr.t t.f 
the fair and moderate objects of the British government ; s,k * ,% 
but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi- 
tions of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
great and growing ncightxmr, they did not. understand why 
they should be dreaded when intestine commotions had 
reduced their comparative inferiority still lower ; or why 
inefficiency of rule should lie construed into hostility of 
purpose ; defensive measures took in their eyes the form 
of aggressive preparations* and they came to the conclusion 
that their country was to be invaded. Nor does tins con- 
viction of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to 
be strange or unreasonable, although erroneous for it is 
always to be borne in mind that India is far behind Kuropit 
in civilization, and that, political morality or moderation is 
as little appreciated in the East in these days as it was in 
Christendom in the Middle Ages, IlinduHtiln, moreover, 
from Kabul to the valley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, 
is regarded as one country, ami dominion in it Ik associated 
in the minds of the people with the predominance of on* 
monarch or of one race. The supremacy of VikramaJIt and 
Chandra (iupta, of the Turkomans and Mughals, is familiar 

1 Of. Minute by Mm Uovomor-Uonornl, of tho Kith Juim IH4fi»*nd 
Mm <}<>vw?ior*(Um«r*l to the Secret Committee, 1st October lK4f»< 
(Pnrliiiimmtary Pfcpw, lH4ti.) 
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1845-6. to all, and thus on hearing of farther acquisitions by the 
English, a Hindu or Muhammadan will simply observe that 
the destiny of the nation is great, or that, its cannon is 
irresistible. A prince may chafe that, lie loses a province 
or is rendered tributary ; but the. public will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of unright eons 
and unprincipled ambition. 
ThoEnglish To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
bodtesof otncr Indian nations, that the Knglish were and are ever 
troops to- ready to extend their power, is to be added the particular 
SutkS ^on- bearint £ of tlie British Government towards the Punjab 
traryto itself. In 1800, when the apprehensions of a French 
o£ I8&° hcy invasi(m oJf the Ka8t uafi »ubsided, when the resolution of 
making the Jumna a boundary was still approved, and when 
the policy of forming the province of Sirhind into a neutral 
or separating tract between two dissimilar powers had been 
wisely adopted, the English Viceroy had said that rather 
than irritate Ranjlt Singh, the detachment of troopB which 
had been advanced to Ludhi&na might be withdrawn to 
KarnOL 1 It was not indeed thought advisable to carry out 
the proposition ; but up to the period of the Afghan war 
of 1838, the garrison of Ludhiiltm formed the only body of 
armed men near the Sikh frontier, excepting the provincial 
regiment raised at Sabiithu for the police of the hills after 
the Gurkha war. The advanced post on the Sutlcj was of 
little military or political ukc ; but it served as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; and 
they, as the inferior power, were always disposed to lean 
upon old engagements as those which warranted the least 
degree of intimacy or dictation. Ju 18!*5 the petty chief- 
ship of FeroKcpore, seventy miles lower down the Sutlcj 
than Ludhi&na, was occupied by the Knglish as an escheat 
due to their protection of all Sikh lordships save that of 
Lahore. The advantages of the place in a military (mint of 
view hud been perseveringiy extolled, and its proximity to 
tlie capital of the Punjab made Hanjlt Singh, in his pro- 
phetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own.* In 1888 
the Maharajas apprehensions that the insignificant town 

1 Government to Sir David Oohterlony, 30th Jan. 1809. 
3 Neo tihaji. vii. 
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would become a cantonment were fully realized ; for ltt'W-tf. 
twelve thousand men assembled at Ferozepore to inarch 
to Khorasan ; and as it was learnt, before the date fixed 
for the departure of the army, that the Persians had raised 
the siege of Herat, it was determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary. 1 But 
the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Hind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permanency, and in J8&2 
the remoteness from support of the hco posts on the Sutlej 
was one of the arguments used for advancing a considerable 
body of troops to Ambala as a reserve, and for placing 
European regiments in the hills still closer to the Sikh 
frontier. 2 The relations of I ROD were nevertheless cherished 
by the Sikhs, although they may have been little heeded by 
the English amid the multifarious considerations attendant 
on their changed position in India, and who, assured of 
the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of the general 
advantage of their measures, and conscious of their fiver- 
whelming power, are naturally prone to disregard the less 
obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be careless of 
the light in which their acts may be viewed by thoHe whose 
aims and apprehensions an* totally different from their 
own. 

It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities, Thi«Kn«I^li 
that the helpless condit ion of t he arkm iwleilged government ffi* * Uwif 
of the country was held to justiry such additions to the awiX?' 

OftVr til 

* Thin was till* uuderHtaudingat the time, hut no dwmuent ap])0Htvt 
to haw heon drawn up to that nftect. It was indeed exjmrtwl that 
8hah Khuja would bo seated on his throne, and the Hnliah jinny 
withdrawn, all within a twelvemonth, 

* The author cannot refer to any written retard of these reamum. 
but ho known that they wore used. When the step iu advance was 
resolved on, it in only to \w rogr»tt«d that the eantonment was not 
formed at Sirhind, the advantages of whieh as a military {suit with 
reference* to the Punjab, as being (central to all the principal mmtum 
of the Hutlej, Mr David Oehterlony had long Iwfore minted out, 
Sir 1). Oehtorlony to Oovernment, 3rd May lftlO.) Home delieaey. 
however, waa felt towards the Nikon of Patiala, to whom Hirliinri 
belonged ; although the more important and lens defensible step of 
alarming the Hikhs of Uhoro had been taken without hood or hvm< 
tation. 
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1 845-6. troops at Ludhi&na and Ferozepore as would give confidence 
support to the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the sucecss- 
Sher Singh, ful defence of the posts themselves against predatory bands. 1 

with $? Nor did the Sik,ls deny the abstruct ri K ht of t,K ' Kn WHrii 
Sikhs, to make what military arrangements tiiey pleased for the 
security of their proper territories : hut that any danger was 
to be apprehended from Lahore was not. admitted by men 
conscious of their weakness ; and thus by every prows* of 
reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave further 
strength to this conviction. It had not indeed been made 
known to the Sikhs that Sir William Maenaghteu and others 
had proposed to dismember their kingdom by bestowing 
Peshawar on Shah Shuja, when Hanjlt Singh's lino was held 
to end with the death of his grandson ; but it would be idle 
to suppose the I-ahore government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discussed in official correspondence, and doubt less 
in private society, or of the previous desire of Sir Alexander 
Burnes to bestow the same tract on Dost Muhammad Khftn, 
which was equally a topic of conversation ; and the Sikh 
authorities must at least have had a lively remembrance 
of the English offer of 18-M, to march upon their capital 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 1814 and 1815, the 
facts were whispered abroad and treasured up, that the 
English were preparing boats at Hombay to make brid^vH 
across the Sutlej, that troops in Kind were being equip|>ed 
for a march on Multfin,* and that the various garrisons of 

1 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret (.'ominittw, 2nd Dec. 1845, 
(Parliamentary Paiwrs, 184ft) ; and also his dispatch of the 31nt 
Dee. 1845 (Parliamentary Paj mrs, p. 28). 

■ The collection of ordnance ami ammunition at Sakhar for the 
equipment of a force of five thousand men, to march toward* Multan, 
was a subject of ordinary official correspondence in 1844-5, an, for 
instance, between the Military Hoard in Calcutta and the oftieeri of 
departments under its control. 8ir Charles Napier assures the author 
that he, although Governor, had no cognizance of the correspondence 
in question, and made no preparations for equipping a force for service. 
Of the fact of the correspondence the author has no doubt ; but the 
expression 1 collection of the means \ uHod in the first edition, esn be 
hold to imply too much, and the meaning is now correctly restored to 
' ordnance and ammunition \ The object of the Supreme Government 
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the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, 1845-6. 
while some of them were being abundantly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops. 1 None of these 
things were communicated to the Sikh government, but 
they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were 
held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression. 2 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the The Sikhs 
English was territorial aggrandizement, and that the imme- ^oved by 
diate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore, their esti- 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them by B t *ti S h th 
the acts of the British representative for the time, and by Agent of 
the opinion whicli they had preformed of his views, Mr. the 
Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1843, 
and he was succeeded as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs 
by Lieut.-Col. Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
Major Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and ability, 
in November of the following year. In India the views of 
the British Government are, by custom, made known to 
allies and dependants through one channel only, namely, 
that of an accredited English officer . The personal character 
of such a functionary gives a colour to all he docs and says ; 
the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the 
bearing of its representative, and it is certain that the Sikh 
authorities did not derive any assurance of an increasing 
desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, thirty 

was not to march on Multun at that time, but to bo prepared, at least 
in part, for future hostilities. 

1 Tho details of tho preparations made by Lords Ellenborough 
ami Harding* may ho semi in an article on tho administration of tho 
latter nobleman, in tho Calcutta Itevh w, which is understood to bo 
the production of Lieut. -Col. Lawrence 

Up to 1838 tho troops on the frontier amounted to ono regiment at 
Sab&thu, and two at Ludhi&na, with six pieces of artillery, equalling 
in ail little more than 2,800 men. Lord Auekland made the total 
about 8,000, by increasing Ludhi&na and oreating Ferozeporo. 
Lord Eilenborough formed further now station* at Ambala, Kasaull, 
and Simla, and plaeod in all about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on 
the frontier* Lord Kardinge increased the aggregate force to about 
32,000 men, with (18 field guns, besides having 10,000 men with 
artillery at Moerut, After 1848, however, tho station of Karn&l, on 
tho Jumna, was abandoned, whioh in 1838 and preceding years may 
hnvn mustered about 4,000 men. 

a l?f. the Oovernor-Oenoral to tho tioorol Committee, Deo. % 1845. 
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1845-6. months before, had made so stormy a passage through their 
country. 3 

Major ^ One of Major Broadfoot's 2 first acts was to declare the 
riew^and 8 Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British pro- 
overt act* tection equally with Patiala and other chiefships, and also 
JSKngto" t0 ^ e liable to escheat on the death or deposition of Maha- 



Sikhs. raja Dalip Singh. 3 This view was not formally announced 
to the Sikh government, but it was notorious, and Major 
Broadfoot acted on it when he proceeded to interfere 
authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of 
the priest-like Sodhis of Anandpur-Makhowiil, a lief to 
which some years before it had been declared to be expedient, 
to waive all claim, especially as Jianjll Singh could best, deal 
with the privileged proprietors. 1 Again, a troop of horse 
had crossed the Sutlej near Ferozepore, to proceed to Kot 
Kapura, a Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen t he mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed 
without the previous sanction of the British Agent having 
been obtained, agreeably to an understanding between the 
two governments, based on an article of the treaty of 1809, 
but which modified arrangement was scarcely applicable to so 
small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose. Major 
Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross ; 

1 Sir Claude Wades in his Narratifv o m f Scrincm (p. 19, note), well 
observes it to ho essential to the preservation of tint lOnglish HyHtmu 
of alliances in India, that political representatives should bo regarded 
as friends by the chiefs with whom they rcHido, rather than as the 
mere instruments of convoying the orders or of enforcing the policy 
of foreign mastoid. 

2 Seep. 238, with regard to Major liroatlfoot's passage of the Punjab 
in 1841. 

3 Major Broadfoot's letters to (iovcrnmout, of the 7th Dec. I844 t 
30th Jan. and 28th Fob. 1845, may bo referred to as explanatory of 
his views. In the last letter he distinotly says that if the young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, who was then ill of the small -]Mtx, should die, 
ho would direet tho reportB regarding the C'ls-Kutlej districts to he 
made to himself (through tho Lahore vakil or agent, indeed), and not 
to any one in the Punjab. 

* With regard to Anandpur, see chap. vii. About the particular 
dispute noticed in tho text, Major Broadfoot's letter to Government 
of tho 13th Sept. 1845 may ho referred to. It labours in a halting 
way to justify his proceedings ami his assumption of jurisdiction 
under ordinary circumstances. 
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and as he considered them dilatory in their obedience, he 1845-6. 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they 
were abou I to ford the river. A shot was fired by the English 
party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to 
avoid doing anything which might be held to compromise 
his government, alone prevented a collision, 1 Further, the 
bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay were 
dispatched Inwards Ferozepore in the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken 
out when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these 
armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after their 
arrival at Ferozepore. 2 

The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually adopted ,\i a j nr 
by the supreme government., with respect to the. Cis-Sutlej J ^ r **tJJ* < JgJJ[* fc *'* 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular {l^Vt«!lHL ti> 
instances, may all be defended to a certain extent, as they JJJJJJJjj 1 ^ 
indeed were, on specious grounds, as on the vague declnra- p 1 * 
lions of Sir David Oehterlony or on the deferential in- 
junctions of HanjTt Singh. 8 It is even believed that if the 

i (If, Major Broadfoot to CJovernment, 27th March 1845. It is 
understood that the (Jovernmont disapproved of these proceedings. 

The Calmtttt ItwivwiwAmw 1HM (p. 547) states that thoOovernor. 
Clonoral did not, as represented, disapprove, hut, on tho contrary, 
entirely approved, of Major Broadfoot's proceedings in this matter. 
Tho Reviewer writes like one possesHod of oflieial knowledge, hut 1 
am nevertheless unwilling to holiovo that tho Governor- General could 
have hcen pleased with tho violent and unlwroming act of his agent, 
although his lordship may have desired to see the irregular conduct 
of the Sikhs firmly checked. 

* A detachment of troops under a Kurojwwn ollieer was required to 
bo sent with eaoh hateh of boats, owing to the state of tho J'unjab. 
Nevertheless, small iron steamers were allowed to navigate the Sutlej 
at tho time without guard*, and one lay under the gum of Phillaur 
for several days without meeting aught ©xeept civility cm the part 
of tho Sikhs. 

* Major Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the 8ikh* a 
letter of Sir David Oehterlony**, dated the 7th May 1800, to Mohkam 
Ohand, Ranjlt Singh's representative, to the effect that the Ote-Sutlej 
Lahore states were equally under British protection with other claim ; 
and also an order of April 1HIS4. from Ranjlt Hingh, requiring his 
authorities south of tho SutloJ to oboy tho HSnglish Agent, on pain of 
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1*45-0. cession of the tracts in question had been desired, their 
relinquishment might have been effected without a resort 
to arms ; but every act of Major Broadfoot was considered 
to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived in a 
spirit of enmity rather than of goodwill. 1 Nor did the Sikhs 

having their noses slit. It is not improbable that Sir David Oohtor- 
lony may, at the early (lato quoted', have bo understood tho nature 
of the British connexion with reference to some particular case then 
before him, but that the Cis-Sutloj states of Lahore wore hold under 
foudal obligatioriH to the English acorns scarcely tenable, for the 
f ollowing reasons: (1) The protection extended by the English to 
tho chiefs of Sirhind wan declared to mean protection to them against 
Kanjlt- Singh, and therefore not protection of the whole, country 
Iwtweon the ►Sutloj and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore. 
($00 the Treaty of 1809, and Article I of the declaration of the 3rd 
May I HOD ; and also Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 10th April 
1 800. ) Further, when convenient, the British Government could even 
maintain, that although the Treaty of 1809 was binding on Kanjlt 
Singh, with reference to Cis-Sutlej states, it was not binding on the 
English, whom it simply authorized to interfere at their discretion. 
(Government to Capt. Wade, 2!*rd April 18:13.) This was indeod 
written with reference to Bahawalpur, but the application was made 
general* (2) The protection accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind was 
afterwards extended so as to give them security in the plains, but not 
in the hills, against the Gurkhas as well as against Kanjlt Hingh 
(Government to tfir David Oehtcrlony, 23rd Jan. 1810) ; while with 
regard to Ranjlt tiiugh's own Ois-8utloj possessions, it was declared 
that he himself must defend them (against Nopal), leaving it a 
question of policy as to whether ho should or should not be aided in 
their defence, It was further added, that he might march through 
his Cis-Hutloj districts, to enable him to attack the Gurkhas in tho 
hills near the Jumna, in defence of the districts in question, should he 
so wish, (Government to Kir David Ochtorlony, 4th Oct. and 
22nd Nov. IKU.) The opinion of Kir Charles Metcalfe, about tho 
proceedings of the English with regard to Whadni (see ante, p. 163, 
note), may also be quoted as bearing on the case in a way adverse to 
Major Broadfoot. 

1 It was generally held by the English in India that Major Broad- 
foot's appointment greatly increased tho probabilities of a war with 
tho Sikhs ; and the impression was equally strong that had Mr. Clerk, 
for instance, remained as Agent, there would have been no war. Had 
Mr. Clerk again, or Col. Wade, been tho British representative in 
1845, either would have gone to Lahore in person, and would have 
remonstrated against tho selfish and unscrupulous proceedings of the 
managers of affairs as obviously tending to bring on a rupture. They 
would also have taken measures to show to the troops that tho British 
Government would not be aggressors ; they would have told the chiefs 
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seem to be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the 1845- 6. 
summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multan crossed a few 
miles into the Sind territory in pursuit, of certain marauders, 
and in seizing them, the Lahore soldiers were reported to 

that a war would compromise them with the English, nor would they 
have como away until every personal risk had been run, and every 
exertion used to avert a resort to armH. That Major Broadfoot wan 
regarded as hostile ic* the Siklw may, perhaps, Almost be gathered 
from his own lottern. On the 10th March he wrote that the* 
Governor of Multan had ankod what courso he, the (iovernor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marohed against him, to enforce obedi- 
enoo to demands made. The question does not seem one whieh a 
recusant servant would put under ordinary circumstances to the 
preserver of friendship between his muster and the English. Major 
Broadfoot, however, would appear to have recurred to the virtual 
overtures of DTwiin Mulraj, for on the 20th Nov. 1845, when he wrote 
to all authorities in any way connected with the Punjab, that the 
British provinces wen* threatened with invasion, he told the Major- 
General at Hakhar that the (Iovernor of Multan would defend Mind 
with hit* provincials against the Sikhs ! thus leading to the Iwlicf 
that he had succeeded in detaching the < iovernor from his allegiance 
to Lahore. When this note was originally written, the author t hought 
that Major Broadfoot 1 s warning in question had been addressed to 
Hit Charles Napier himself, but. he has subsequently ascertained that 
the letter was sent to his ICxccllcncy's deputy in the upper portion 
of the country, and that Kir <tharIoN Napier has no recollection of 
receiving a similar communication. 

Some allusion may also be made to a falsified speech of Sir Charles 
Napier's, whieh ran the round of the papers at the time, about the 
British army being called on to move into the Punjab, especially as 
Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders to tm moved in a greater 
degree by the Indian nowspaiwrs than is implied in a passing attention 
to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. He thought, for instance* 
that Pandit Jalla understood the extent to which ( I uv eminent 
deferred to public opinion, and that the Brahman himself designed 
to make use of the press as an instrument. (Major Brondfoot to 
Government, 30th Jan. 1845.) 

In the ilrst edition of this history the speech of Sir Charles Napier 
was referred to as if it had really been made in the terms reported, 
but the author has now learnt from his Kxeelleney that nothing 
whatever was said about leading troops into the Punjab* or about 
engaging in war with the Sikhs. The author has likewise aeeertained 
from Sir Charles Napier, that the mention made in the flrat edition 
about a proposal to station a eoiwiderable foree at Kashmor having 
been disapproved by the Kupreme (lovernmcnt Is incorrect, and he 
oilers his apologies to the distinguwhod leader misrepresented for 
giving original or additional currency to the errors iu question. 
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1845-d have used needless violence, and perhaps to have committed 
other excesses. Nevertheless, the object of the troopers 
was evident ; and the boundary of the two provinces 
between the Indus and the hills is nowhere defined, but the 
Sir Charles governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing 
acts colt of a reS" 1 " 511 * to KaHhmor, a few miles below Rojhan, to 
sidored preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
vroofof Lahore authorities were thus indeed put upon their guard, 
hoBfcilo but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not appreciated, 
viow«. an( | the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind were mis- 
takenly looked upon as one more proof of a desire to bring 
about a war with the Punjab. 
ThoLuhuro The Sikh army, and the population generally, were eon- 
imot the"' vinm * luat war was inevitable ; but the better informed 
porautuiion members of the government knew that no interference was 
SoopSflfor ^ i,ccl y to k e exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their awn their part. 1 When moved as much by jealousy of one another 
ends, m j )V a conimou dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab 
had clung to wealth and ease rather than to honour and 
independence, and thus Maharaja Slier Singh, the Sindhian- 
walas, and others, had been ready to become tributary, and 
to lean for support upon foreigners- As the authority of the 
army began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the terri- 
torial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the govern- 
ment. They might successively fall before the cupidity of 
the organi'/cd body which none could control, or an able 
leader might arise who would absorb the power of all others, 
and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Kvcn the Raja of Jammu, always 
so reasonably averse to a ('lose connexion with I he English, 
began to despair of safety as a feudatory in the hills, or of 

i Of. EiKiloHuro No. of the ( iovwnor»(4onmurB letter to the Sauret 
Committee of the 2nd Dec. 1H45. (Parliamentary PaporH, 26th Fob. 
184ft, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, however, atatem of (Sul&b flingh, what 
wan doubtldHH true of many others, viz. that ho boliftvod the English 
had doflignn on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
ftth May 1845.) It is iridead notorious that Sikhs and Afghans 
commonly Htiid the Knglinh abandoned Kabul booauHO thoy did not 
hold Lahore, and that having oneo oHtablwhad thomnolvoH in tho 
Punjab, thoy would noun Hot about tho regular roduetiou of IChorauan* 
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authority us a minister at Lahore without the aid of the 1A45-G. 
British name, and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, 
all equally felt their incapacity to control the troops. These una urgi* 
men considered that their only chance of retaining power JJjaKtlw 
was to have the army removed by inducing it to engage in Englinh, in 
a contest which they believed would end in its dispersion, {J^Jy j* fc 
and pave the way for their recognition as ministers more destroyed, 
surely than if they did their duty by the people, and earnestly 
deprecated a war which must destroy the independence of 
the Punjab. 1 Had the shrewd committees of the armies 
observed no military preparations on the part of the English, 
they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of 
such mercenary men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although 
in former days they would have marched uninquiringly 

a Cf. KneloHuroH to the (Jovernor-CicnerapH letter to the Secret Com- 
mittee of tlio 31nt Dei-. 184">. (Parliamentary Papero, iilith Feb. IH40, 
]>. 20.) It has not been thought necessary to refer to the intemperance 
of tho duHperate. Jawfihir Singh, or to the amount of the. Muharitiil, 
which, in tho paper* hud before tho Brilinh Parliament, have been 
lined to heighten the folly and wnrthlewmeMH of the Lahore court. 
J a, wah ir Singh may have HomctimeK been Heen intoxicated, and the 
MahiiranX may have attempted little concealment of her debaueherieH, 
but decency wan Hohloni violated in public ; and the eHHcntiid forum 
o! a court won) preHorvod to the biHt,eHpccially when atrangora wew 
proHout. Tho private life of princea may he mcuimuiIouh enough, while 
the moral tone of the people in high, and in, moreover, applauded and 
uphold by the traimgreHHorH thomHclveH, in their capacity of mugm- 
tratoH. llenee the domcHtie viccB of tht* powerful have, comparatively, 
little influence on public attain*. Further, the pmnencHH of newt, 
mongors to enlarge upon Much jMwonal failingn in nuftieiently notori- 
ous ami the diplomatic Hcrvice of India has been often reproached 
for dwelling pruriently or maliciouHiy on Hiich mattci'H. Final ly» it in 
well known that the native HcrvautH of the Knglinh in HinduHfiiii, 
who in too many inntaneoH are hirelingHof little education or reaped- 
ability, think thoy bent pleaHe their employer*, or chime in with their 
notion*, when they traduee all otherM, and especially ihone with whom 
there may bo a rivalry or a eolliuioH. No inveterate in the habit of 
llattory, and bo Btrong w the belief that Kngliithmen love to be thorn - 
hoIvoh prawod and to hear otherH Hiighttni, that even petty loeal 
authority acarooly refer to allied or dejKmdont priiMHM, thoir neigh- 
bours, in verbal or in written report*, without wring Homo term* of 
disparagement toward** them, Heneo tho aeeneH of debauchery 
deHcribod by tho Lahore new«- writer aro partly due to hm professional 
character, and partly to hm btrtief that he wa» Haying what the Hngliah 
wanted to hoar. 
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1845-6. f towards Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaja. But 
*~ the views of the government functionaries coincided with 
the belief of the impulsive soldiery ; and when the men were 
tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look on while 
the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and 
the plains of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of 
Europe, they answered that they would defend with their 
lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Gobincl, and 
that they would march and give battle to the invaders on 
their own ground. 1 At the time in question, or early in 
November, two Sikh villages near Lndhiana were placed 
under sequestration, on the plea that criminals concealed 
in them had not been surrendered. 2 The measure was an 
unusual one, even when the Sikhs and the English were 
equally at their ease with regard to one another ; and the 
circumstance, added to the rapid approach of the Oovernor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Panehuyats. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk of the great battle they 
must soon wage, and they would meet, round the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa . 3 Thus wrought 
upon, war with the English was virtually declared on the 
The Sikhs 17th November; a few days afterwards the troops began 
cross the to move in detachments from Lahore ; they commenced 
llthDec. crossing the Sutlej between Ilariki and Kasilr on Hie 11th 
1845. December, and on the 1 1th of that month a portion of the 
army took up a position within a few miles of Ferowpore. 4 
The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an 
overt act broke a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories 
of their allies. It is further certain that the English people 
had all along been sincerely desirous of living at peace with 
the Punjab, and to a casual observer the aggression of the 

1 The ordinary private correspondence of the poriod contained 
many statements of the kind given in the text. 

8 Major Broadfoot's official correspondence rooms to have ceased 
after the 21st Nov. 1845"; and thero is no report on this affair among 
his recorded letters. 

3 The Lahore news-letters of the 24th Nov. 1845, prepared for 
Government. 

4 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and HI si 
Deo. 1845, with enclosures. (Parliamentary E'apors, IH4IJ.) 
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Sikhs may thus appear as unaccountable as it was fatal ; 1845-6. 
yet further inquiry will show that the policy pursued by the 
English themselves for several years was not in reality well 
calculated to ensure a continuance of paciiic relations, and 
that they cannot therefore be held wholly blameless for a , 
war which they expected and deprecated, and which they 
knew could only tend to their own aggrandizement. The 
proceedings of the English, indeed, do not exhibit that 
punctilious adherence to the spirit of first relations which 
allows no change of circumstances to cause a departure from 
arrangements which had, in the progress of time, come to be 
regarded by a weaker power as essentially bound up with 
its independence. Neither do the acts of the English seem 
marked by that high wisdom and sure foresight, which 
should distinguish the career of intelligent rulers acquainted 
with actual life, and the examples of history. Treaties of 
commerce and navigation hud been urged upon the Sikhs, 
notwithstanding their dislike to such bonds of unequal 
union ; they were chafed that they had been withheld from 
Sind, from Afghanistan, and from Tibet, merely, they would 
argue, that these countries might be left open to the ambit ion 
of the English ; and they were rendered suspieiotis by the 
formation of new military posts on their frontier contrary 
to prescriptive usage, and for reasons of which t hey did not 
perceive the force or admit the validity. The English looked 
upon these measures with reference to their otvn schemes of 
amelioration ; and they did not heed the conclusions which 
the Sikhs might draw from them, although such conclusions, 
how erroneous soever, would necessarily become motives of 
action to a rude arid warlike race. Tints, at the last, regard 
was mainly had to the chance of predatory inroads, or to 
the possibility that sovereign and nobles and people, ail 
combined, would fatuitously court destruction by assailing 
their gigantic neighbour, and little thought was given to the 
selfish views of factious Sikh chiefs, or to tint natural effects 
of the. suspicions of the Sikh commonalty when wrought 
upon by base men for their own ends. Thus, too, the original 
agreement which left, the province of Sirhind free of troops 
and of British subjects, and which provided a confederacy 
of dependent states to soften the mutual action of a half* 
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1845-6. barbarous military dominion and of a humane and civilized 
government, had been set aside by the Kngiish for objects 
which seemed urgent and expedient, but which were good 
in their motive rather than wise in their scope. The 
measure was misconstrued by the Sikhs to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest ; and hence the subjective mode 
of reasoning employed was not only vicious in logic, bur, 
being met by arguments even more narrow and one-sided, 
became faulty in policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about 
that collision which it was so much desired to avoid. 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunder- 
standing the spirit of the disciples of Gobind. The unity 
and depth of feeling, derived from a young and fervid faith, 
were hardly recognized, and no historical associations 
exalted Sikhs to the dignity of Rajputs and Pathans. 

In 1842 they were held, as has been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jainmu hills. 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was called a * rabble 1 in sober 
official dispatches, and although subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daily dete- 
riorating as a military body. 1 It is, indeed, certain that 
English officers and Indian sepoys equally believed they 
were about to win battles by marching steadily and by the 
discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than by skilful 
dispositions, hard lighting, and a prolonged eonUsHl. 8 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th and 2flth Jan. 1845. A 
year before, liout.-Col. Lawrence (Calcutta /frWrw,No. Ill, pp. 17(1, 
177) comudorod tho Sikh army as good as that of any other indian 
power, and not inferior, indood, to tho OwaLior troops whieh fought 
at Mahariijpur. Tho Lahore artillery, however, he held to bo very 
bad, although he wau of opinion that in position the guns would be 
well nerved. In his Advanturvr m tha Punjab (p. 4-7, note k) he had 
previously given a decided preference to the JMariLthA artillery* 

a Major iSmyth is, however, of opinion that tho *ei>oy& in tho 
British service had a high opinion of tho Sikh troops, although tho 
English themselves talked of them as boaters and eowards. (Major 
Hroyth, Rngning Family of Lahore, Introduction, pp. xxiv and x\v.) 
Of. Dr. Moegregor, UUlory ofthv, /M/w, ii. HiJ, (M). 
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The English not only undervalued their enemy, but, as has 184 5-fl. 
been hinted, they likewise mistook the form which the long- T1 ~ 
expected aggressions of the Sikhs would assume. 1 It was English 
scarcely thought that the ministry, or even that the amiy, unprepared 
would have the courage to cross the river in force, and to campaign, 
court an equal contest ; the known treasonable views of the 
chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which possessed 
the troops, were not fully appreciated, and it continued to 
be believed that a desultory warfare would sooner or later 
ensue, which would indeed require the British to interfere, 

1 Of. tho (Jovornor-fjjoiuTal to the Nerrot Committee, ftlst Doc. 1845 
(Parliamentary Papon, 184li), and tho Calcutta Review, No, XVT, 
p. 475. A few words may hero bo said on a subject winch occasioned 
some disaussion in India at tho time, viz. Major Broadfoot'fl reputed 
persevering disbelief that tho Hikhs would cross the Hutlej, although 
Ins assistant, dipt. Nicolson, stationed at Foroasopore, had ropoalodly 
wiid they would. Tho matter waw taken up by tho Indian publie an 
if (Japt. Nicolson had for Hoverai months, or for a year and more, held 
that tho British provinces would assurodly he invaded within a definite 
period : whereas, with regard to what tho Sikh army might eventually 
do, (lapt. Nicolson was hh uncertain as others, up to within a week or 
ho of tho passage of the KuUoj in Douombor 1845. Tho truth soonm 
to he, that Major Broadfoot afTootod to disboliovo ('apt. Nieolson's 
report of tho actual march and near approach of the Lahore army, 
of its encampment on tho Kutloj, and of its evident resolution to 
cross tho river, giving tho preference to intelligence of a eontrary 
nature received direct from tho Sikh capital, and whieh tallied with 
his own views of what the Sikhs would finally do. That such was tho 
ease, may indeed bo feathered from the (JovornoMionorars dispatch 
to tho Secret Oommitteo of tho tflst Doe. 1845. (Parliamentary 
Papers, 184(1, pp. 3iff, 27.) 

" Tho writer of tho artiele in thtiOttfr.uthi Itnww, No. XVI, endeavours 
to justify Major liroadfoot's views by showing that nil tho oflieers on 
the frontier hold similar opinions. Tho point really at ismio, however, 
is not whether, generally Hpoaking, invasion were probable, hut 
whether in tho beginning of December 1845 Major Broadfoot should 
not have hold that tho Sutloj would l»o crossed. Tim Reviewer forgets 
to add that of tho local officers Major Broadfoot alono know at tho 
time tho extent of provocation whieh tho Sikhs had received ; and 
that tho officers wrote with no later nows before thorn than that of 
tho 1 7th of Novomlwr. Hence all, save Major Broadfoot himself, 
had very imperfect means of forming a judgement of what was likely 
to take place. With regard to what the English should have been pro- 
pared against, LUml.-doI. KiohmomPs letter of the 3rd April 1844, 
to tho address of tho <!ommandoiMn-<Jhi(rf, may ho referred to as in 
favour of having stations strong if they wore to he kept up at all. 

u 
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1845-6. but which would still enable them to do so at their own eon- 
" veniencc. Thus boats for bridges, and regiment** and guns, 
the natural and undesigned pro vomitives to a war, were 
sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, and 
carriage and hospital stores, such as were necessary for a 
campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or stiJl re- 
mained to be collected ; for the desire of the Knglish was, 
it is said, peace, and they had hoped that an assemblage of 
troops would prevent predatory aggression, or deter the 
Sikhs from engaging in suicidal hostilities. 1 
The The Governor- General 8 joined the Conmiunder-in-C'hief 

hasten to at Ambala early in December 1815, and as soon as it seemed 
oppose certain that the Sikhs were marching in force towards the 
t e Sikhs, gutfcj^ t j, 0 Kngifoh troops in the upper provinces were all 
put in motion. The nearest divisions were those of Ambala, 
Ludhiftna, and Kerozepore, which numbered in all about 
17,000 available men, with 00 field guns*; and as the last- 
mentioned force was the most exposed, the Ambftla troops 
were moved straight to its support,* and Lord Uardinge 
further prudently resolved to leave Ludhinrui with a mere 
garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord (Jough as large 
a force as possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened. 1 ' 

1 It was a common and a juttt remark at the time, that although 
the Indian (iovornmont was fortunate in having a practical and ap- 
proved soldier Iiko Lord Hardingo at its head, under the circumstances 
of a war in program, yot that had Lord Kllonborough remained 
Governor^ Jonoral, the army would have taken the field tatter 
equipped than it did. 

[ a Sir Henry Hardingo had succeeded herd Kllonborough as 
Oovtwnor-CJenerttl in July 1844. The Commander-in-Chief was 
Sir Hugh Oough.— Ki>.| 

8 The effective force ai Koroaouhah was 17,727 men, according to 
the (Mcutta Hnvivw (No. XVI, p, 472), and 1(^700 according to Urd 
Hardingo's diHpateh of the 31st Dots. 1845. Thin was the available 
force, out of 32,479 men in ail, posted from Ambiiht to the Sutlej. 
The author has learnt that herd (lough is satisfied the number of 
the enemy at Korozcshah and the other battles of the campaign have 
been underestimated in this narrative. There cannot, indeed, be any 
statements of decisive authority referred to. but the settled conviction 
of the (lommattdor-iu-Chiof is of primary consideration, and requires 
to bo recorded in this now edition ; especially as, with a characteristic 
singleness of heart, his lordship, in noticing the probable error, had 
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The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled 35,000 1M5-0. 
or 40,000 men, with » hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, Th " fi 
exclusive of a foree detached towards Ludhiana to act as nwidwrs of 
circumstances might render advantageous. The numbers fheNikhs.- 
of the Sikhs were understood at the time to greatly exceed 
those given, hut t he st rcngth of armies is usually exaggerated 
both by the victors and the vanquished ; and there is no 
satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs 
exceeded those of the Knglish by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled the army of 
the invaders to more than double that of their opponents. 1 

The Sikh leaders threatened Ferozcporc, but no attack Hpnwpom 
was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with fhrwti'iMil, 
a proper spirit were led out. by their commander, Sir John jloVX'not 
Littler, and showed a bold front to the overwhelming force »ltju4«l. 
of the enemy. The object, indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej 7/FV$ w 'i* 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the Knglish nmi IVJ* ' 
by destroying an isolated division, but to get their own 
troops dispersed by the converging forces of their opponents. 
Their desire was to be upheld as the ministers of a dependent, 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, ami they thuM deprecated 
an attack on Keroaepore, and assured the local Urifish 
authorities of their secret and efficient goodwill. Uut these 
men find also to keep up an appearance of devotion to the 
interests of their country, and they urged the necessity of 
leaving the easy prey or a cantonment, untouched, until the 
leaders of the Knglish should be attacked, and the fume of 
the Khalsa exalted by the captivity or death of a (Jovernor- 
(.eneml. 9 The Sikh army itself understood the necessity 

regard rather to (he reputation of the army he led than to his own 
fame. 

1 The UovernoMieiiend, in his dwpateh of 1fm JMst Doe, iK-ffi, 
(mtimateH the Kikhx nt. from W.oon to ao,000 men ; hut with regard 
to offioiont troops, it may hu observed that the wholt* regular army 
of the country did not i*eeed l&UUO infantry, inohiding the regiment* 
at Lahore, MulUn, l'eahawar, and Kaahinlr, as well an thono forming 
th« main army of invamon. Perhiqw an eati'mato of 80,000 tmlnxlwd 
troops of all kind* would \h\ nearer the truth than any other. 

8 It was mifheionfiy eertain and notorioua at the thnn that Lai 
«ingh was in ooMMimieation with ('apt. Nieolnort, the Briiiah A«wit 
at, Koroaoporo, but, owing to i\\t\ untimely death of that ofttoer, th« 
dotailn of th« overture* made, and oxpoctation* hold out, cannot now 

U2 
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1845-6. of unity of counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of 
ThfTtacticB re g" nenta l other committees was temporarily 
of the suspended by an agreement with the executive heads of 
Sikhs. s tate, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 

base objects with comparative ease. 1 Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Gobind. 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an 
army, headed by men not only ignorant, of warfare, but 
studiously treacherous towards their followers, was con- 
spicuously visible in the speediness with which numerous 
heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. Every Sikh considered the 
cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer as well 
as carry a musket ; he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful 
alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the inapt and 
sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, 
and fed with skill and care, but unwarined by one generous 
feeling for their country or their foreign employers. The 
youthful Khalsa was active and strong of heart, but the 
soldiers had never before met so great a foe, and their 

1)0 satisfactorily known. (Of. Or, Maegregor'a Iluttorj/ of tte. Milch* t 
ii. HO.) 

The OakttUa Itvrirwfnr Jams 1 840 (p. 540), while doubting the fact, 
or at least tho extent and importance, of Lai Singh's and Tej .Singh's 
treachery, admits that tho former was not only in communication 
with Oapt. Nioolson, as stated, hut that on tho 7th JPoh. 184(1 ho was 
understood to have Heat a plan of the Sikh position at Sohraon to 
<!ol. Lawrence, and that on the 10th Dec. 1845, tho day after the 
battle of MudkT, bill Singh's agent came to Major Broad foot, and wag 
dismissed with a rebuke. (As regards Tej Singh's treachery it may 
ho stated that, according to a reliable tradition, that officer discovered 
early in the operations that his artillery ammunition had been tam- 
pered with and much of it rendered useless. Such treachery on tho 
part of his own side doubtless had a considerable effect upon his 
Bubsoquent conduct. — JfSo.] 

1 IM Singh was appointed waKir, and Tej Singh commander-in- 
chief of the army on or about the 8th Nov. 1845, according to the 
UiJmt. New*- Letter of that date, prepared for Uovornment. 
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tactics were modified by involuntary awe of flics British 
army, renowned in the Kast for achievements in war. The 
river had been crossed, and the treaty broken ; but the 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
entrenched one portion of their forces, while they timorously 
kept the other as a reserve out of danger's way. Thus the 
valiant Swedes, when they threw themselves into Germany 
under their king, the great (Justavus, revived the eastrame- 
tation of Roman armies in the presence of the exiwrieneed 
commanders of Austria ; 1 and thus the young Tclemachus, 
tremulously bold, hurled his unaccustomed spear against 
the princes of Ithaca, and sprang for shelter behind the 
shield of his heroic father ! * 

The Ambala and Ludhiana divisions of the British army Tin- hat tin 
arrived at Mudkl, twenty miles from Ferozcpore, on the j'J,^ 1 }'}^!; 
18th December; and they had scarcely taken up their into, 
ground before they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Sikh army, believed at the time to be upwards of thirty 
thousand strong, but which really seems to have consisted 
of less than two thousand infantry, supported by about 
twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen. 8 Lai Singh headed the attack, but, in accordance 

1 Ah at Werben, liefore Mm battle of U*ijwiig, <*ol. Mitchell nays 
UustavuH owed his success almost as much to the Hpadc hm t i» the 
sword. (Mfr of Wullennkhu p. 210.) 

* Ody*iM\y, xxii. The practice of the Sikhs would probably have 
resolved itHelf into the system of fortified cumpH of the Romans at 
night and (luring halts, and into the (Ireok eiiMtoiu of imjH'rtctrahle 
phalanxes on the battle- Held, while it aluioMt anticipate* the Kurofman 
tendencies of the flay about future warfare which are, to mans 
artillery, and make it overwhelming. The Sikhs would have moved 
with thoir infantry and guuH logHhcr, while they swept the country 
with thoir cavalry; and it is clear that no troop* in India or in 
Houthorn Asia, save the movable brigades r»f f he Kitglihh, could have 
successfully assailed them. 

* Hon Lurd (Hugh's dispatch of the HMh December 1H4JV for the 
estimate of 30,000 men, with 40 guns. <'apt. Nieolson in his private 
correspondence of thd jwrind, and writing from Feroaepore, gives the 
Bikh force at about 3,WM> only, which is doubtless too low, although 
subsequent inquiries all tended to show that the infantry portion was 
weak, having been composed of small detachments from each of the 
regiments in position at Fotweshah. The (Wcutia UttHvti\ No, XVI, 
p. 480, estimates the gunsat 22 only! and, the estimate being moderate, 
it 1h probably correct. 
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lfltfMi. with his original design, he involved his followers in an 
engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the 
loss of seventeen guns, 1 but the success of t he Knglish was 
not so complete as should have been achieved by the victors 
in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined to effect 
a junction with the division of Sir John Littler before 
assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was 
encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around the village of 
P'heerooshuhur, about ten miles both from MudkTand from 
Ferozepore. 2 This position was strengthened by more than 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect 
entrench men Ls had, here and there, been raised almost waist 
high since the action at Mudkl. It was believed at the time 
to contain about fifty thousand men, but subsequent in- 
quiries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged. The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, 
therefore, greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting almost 
wholly of six and nine pounders. 3 But the belief in the 

1 Tho British loss in the art ion wan 2ir> killed and 057 wounded. 
(Nee Lord dough's dispatch of tho 10th Dec. 1H45.) The force under 
Lord dough at tho time amounted to about 11,000 men. Tn this 
aft ion tho JMnglish may, in a military sense, he said to have been 
surprised. Their defective system of spies left thorn ignorant of the 
general position and probable objects of the enemy ; and the little 
use their commanders have UHtially made of cavalry left the near 
approach of the Sikhs unknown, and therefore unchecked, (Among 
the killed was Sir Robert Hale, the defender of Jalalabad. — Ki>,| 

a Tho correct name of the place, which haH become identified with 
an important battle, it* as given in the text :■ 1 P'hooroo' being the 
not uncommon name of a man, and ' shuhur 7 an ordinary termina- 
tion, signifying place or city. Tho name ' Kcnweshah ' is 'erroneous, 
but it is ono likely to lie taken up on hearing fc l^hoorooshuhur 1 badly 
pronounced by peasant* and others, The Sikhs (tall tho Iwittle 
* fheoroo ka larai 7 , or the light of Phooroo simply, without the 
addition of * shuhur 

a Both the tfikhs and the European officers in the Lahore service 
agree in saying that there were only twelve battalions in tho lines of 
P'heerooshuhur, and such indeed scorns to have Iwun the truth. The 
dovernor-deneral and Com mandor-ixi -Chief vaguely estimatod the 
whole Sikh army on the left bank of tho Kutlej at 00,000 strong, and 
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fortune of the British arms was strong, and the Sepoys 
would then have inarched with alacrity against ten times 
their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Lit tier's division Thi- 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of i??^'*. 
four miles from the enemy's position. Considerable delay .shuhur,imd • 
occurred in arranging the details of the assault, which was fJ^Lh's 
not commenced until within an hour of sunset. The confident jUsiand ' 
English hud at last got the tield they wanted ; t hey marched 1 h ' r - 
in even array, and their famed artillery opencfi its steady 
fire. Hut the guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity 
and precision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and 
behind the batteries, firm in their order, and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected, and 
all started with astonishment, (inns were dismounted, 
and their ammunition was blown into the air; squadrons 
were cheeked in mid career ; battalion after battalion was 
hurled back with shattered ranks, and it. was not until after 
sunset that portions of the enemy's position wen* finally 
carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw 
the English into confusion ; men of ail regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact or 
of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew not 
what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed a part. Home portions of 
the enemy's line had not been broken, and the uneaptured 
guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers, 
oppressed with cold ami thirst and fat igue, and who attracted 
the attention of the watchful enemy by lighting fires of 
brushwood to warm their stiffened limbs. The position of 

Lord (iough makes Taj Singh bring tt<>,000 how, bruMe* freHh tart tit* 
liona, and a largo park of artillery into net ion on the 22ud Di'muhcr, 
whieh would leave hut a small remainder for tha previous defence of 
P'heeroouhuhur. (See the ditipatcheH of tha 22wl and It 1st Dec. 1845.) 
The author haa learnt that, after the war, I*ord (lough iweertaini'd, 
through the Ifritinh authorities at I*ahore, that the Sifchtt estimated 
thoir numborH at Kheerocmhuhur at 40,808 men, of all kind*, with 
88 guns, * ineluding those brought up and taken away hy Tej Singh \ 
This low automate of the Htrength of tho Htklm in artillery at in favour 
of the ci edibility of the Htatoment, and if Taj Kingh'n men are HkewiHe 
included in tha nu inborn given, the CHtimato may perhapH tai fully 
trnatad. 
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1845-0. the English was one of real danger and great perplexity ; 

their mercenaries had proved themselves good soldiers in 
foreign countries as well as in India itself, when discipline 
was little, known, or while success was continuous ; but in 
a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emergency 
had arisen which would lux their energies to the utmost. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; they had no reserve at 
hand, while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, 
and could renew the fight with increased number, s. The 
not imprudent thought occurred of retiring upon Feroze- 
pore ; but Lord (Hough's dauntless spirit counselled other- 
wise, and his own and Lord Ifardingc's personal intrepidity 
in storming batteries, at the head of troops of English gentle- 
men and bands of haTdy yeomen, eventually achieved a 
partial success and a temporary repose. On the morning of 
the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second 
wing of their army approached in battle-array, and the 
wearied and famished English saw before them a desperate 
and, perhaps, useless struggle. This reserve was commanded 
by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his Jicalous and sincere 
soldiery to fall upon the English at daybreak, but kin object 
was to have the dreaded army of the Khalsa overcome and 
dispersed, and lie delayed until Lai Singh's force was every- 
where put to Hight, and until his opponents had again ratiged 
themselves round I heir colours. Even at the last moment 
he rather skirmished and made feints than led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately lied, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was retiring 
upon Ferovsepore, and when no exertions could have pre- 
vented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Sikhs 
had boldly pressed forward.' 

1 Kor tho hnUln of P'hecrofmhuhur, son Lord (Jonah's dispatch of 
the 22nd, mid hard Hardinge's of thoIUat Dec. 1845, The (Jovwraor- 
Uonoral notice* in OHpocial the oxcrtionti of the infantry HoWiers; 
and one of the oharguu marie by the Itrd Light Dragoons luw beon a 
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A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 1*15-0. 
pieces of artillery and some conquered or confiscated T j M , (llftiw 

, h1 , , cult ies and 

thomo of general admiration. The loss sustained was ti;)4 killed, and unprchen- 
1,721 wounded. [ The casualties among the officers were very heavy — moms «»f the 
103 in all. Among thorn was the political officer, Major ttroadfuot, Ewslwh. 
who has figured so prominently in previous pages - -Ki>-| 

After the war, Lord ( lough learnt that the loss of the Sikhs in killed 
probably amounted to 2,(RH) in all, as th« heirs of 1,7*2 men of tin- 
regular troops alone claimed balances of pay due to relatives skin. 
This argues a great slaughter ; and yet it was a common remark at 
tho time, that very few dead bodies were to l»o seen on the Hold after 
the action. 

Tho statements of tho Quarterly Jtnww for June I84t», pp. 20,'i li. 
and of tho Calcutta Ilrrtrw for Dec. 1847, p. 41)8, may bo referred to 
about certain points still but imperfectly known, and which if is only 
necessary to allude to in a general way in this history. Two of flic 
points are: (1) tho proposal to fall back on I'Yroacporo during the 
night of tho 21st December ; and (2) the actual mo\cmcut of a <-* m - 
sidorablo portion of the BritiHh army towards that place on the fore- 
noon of the following (lay. 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently commanded, a retirement on 1'Vrow - 
pore would have been judicious in a military point of view, but us 
the enemy was led by traitors, it waH best to fearlessly keep the Held 
Perhaps neither tho incapacity nor the treason of Lai Singh and Tej 
Singh were fully perceived or credited by the English chiefs, and 
hence tho anxiety of tho one on whom the maintenance of the British 
dominion intact mainly depended. 

At Pheorooshuhur the larger calibre and greater weight of metal 
of tho mass of the Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority 
of practice relatively to that of the Held guns ol the KngHsh, was 
markedly apparent in tho condition of the twit parks after the battle. 
Tho captured cannon showed scarcely any marks of round shot or 
shells, while nearly a third of tho British guns were disabled in their 
carriages or tumbrils. 

With regard to this battle it may lie observed that, the tinglish 
had not that exact knowledge of tho Sikli strength and position which 
might have been obtained even by means of reconnoitring ; ami it 
may also p\rhtiptt ho said that, the' at tack should have been made in 
column rather than in line, and after the long Hanks of the enemy's 
position had been eniihtded by artillery. The extent, indeed, to 
which the English were unprepared for a campaign* and the manner 
in which their forces were commanded in most of the actions of the 
war, should bo carefully borne in mind ; for it was defective tactics 
and the absolute want of ammunition, as much as the native valour 
and aptitude of the Sikhs, which gave for a time a character of equality 
to the struggle, and which in this history seems to make a compara- 
tively petty power dispute with the Knglish supremacy in Northern 
India. Had tho Knglish boon hotter led and better equipped, tint 
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IH15-& territories graced the success ; but the victors had lost 
a seventh of their numbers, they were paralysed after their 
prodigious exertions and intense excitement, and the Sikhs 
were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their leisure to prepare 
for fresh contests. The sepoy mercenaries had for the first 
time met an equal antagonist with their own weapons — 
even ranks and the lire of artillery. They loudly complained 
of the inferiority of their cannon ; they magnified banks 
two ami three feet high into formidable ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their 
imaginations, designer! and deadly mines. Nor was this 
feeling of respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians 
alone ; the Kuropean soldiers partook of it ; and the British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the heads 
of the state, became impressed with the immensity of the 
danger which had threatened the peace, ami perhaps the 
safety, of their exotic dominion. 1 Itcgiments of men, and 

fame of the Sikhs would not haw been so groat us it is, and tho British 
chronicler would have boon spared 1 ho ungracious tank of declaring un- 
pleasing truths. No one, however, can ho insensible to tho claims which 
tho veteran (thief of the army has established to his country's gratitude, 
by liiH cheering hardihood under ev i > > circumstance of danger, and by 
his groat suitohhcs over alt opponents. Tho rohuHt character of Lord 
< lough has on many occasions stood Mnglund in good stead. 

1 The alarm of tin* Engl Mi ahout the occupation of Delhi and tho 
pasBago of tho .Jumna, may ho likened to tho nervous dread of Angus* 
tiw, whon ho hoard of tho defeat, of Varus and tho destruction of his 
legions ; and that one so astute* and so familiar with tho sources of 
Roman power and tho cause* of Roman weakness, should have foarod 
tho consequences of a Herman invasion of Italy, at onto palliate** 
tho apprehensions of tho HngliHh in India and shows upon what 
slight foundations and undreamtof chances tho mightiest fabrics of 
dominion sometimes rest. Vet it is not clear that Augustus was not 
alarmed rather for himself than for Itomo. lie may have thought 
that a successful inroad of barbarians would encourage domestic 
enemies, and so load to his own downfall, without sensibly affecting 
tho real power of his country. Similarly, tho apprehensions of tho 
Knglish after l^hecroiwhuhur may he said to have had a personal a* 
much as a national reference, and there Is no good reason for Mioving 
that one or two or oven three defeats on tho Kutloj would have shaken 
tho stability of the British rule to the oast and south of Delhi. All 
tho chiefs of India, indeed, arc willing enough to he independent, 
but no union for any such purpose yet exists among them, and only 
one or two are at any moment ready to take up arms ; whereas tho 
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numerous single officers variously employed, were summoned 1845-0. 
from the most distant provinces to aid in vindicating the 
military renown of the English race, and the political supre- 
macy of three generations. All longed for retribution, and 
all were cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper 
and lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic 
industry and full knowledge of military .requirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity was praised 
by proclamation, for the deliverance he had vouchsafed to 
his votaries. 

Ihiholy is the voice 
Of loud thank giving over slaughtered men.* 

resources of the English are vast, obedience among them is )ierfcct v 
and victory would soon return to valour and unanimity. Still, an 
unsuccessful warfare on the part of the Knglish of three or four con- 
secutive years, might justly he regarded as the commencement of 
their decline ; although it is very doubtful whether any combination 
of the present powers of India could drive them from Hengal, or front 
the coasts of the Doocan. 

1 Odyssey, xxii. The Governor-Uoncrars notification of the 
2f>th l)eeomber 1845 calls upon the troops to render acknowledge- 
ments to Uod, and the ecclesiastical authorities in Calcutta huHhc* 
({uently circulated a form of thanksgiving. The anxiety of the 
Uovornor-Ucneral may he further inferred from his proclamation, 
encouraging desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of 
present rewards and future pensions, and iht immnlinfr dtrisiim of any 
lawsuits in which the dtwrttrs might he enytvjed in the Hritkh ffoiinrr*! 
(Major Smith, Hviynintj Family of Isthorv, Introduction* p. xxvi «.) 

The fueling which prompted the troops of < from well or (iustavus to 
kneel ami return thanks to Uod on the field of victory must ever In 
admired and honoured ; fur it was genuine, and pervaded all ranks, 
from the leader downwards, and it would equally have moved the 
soldiers to reproaches and humiliation had they I Mien beaten. Hut 
such tokens of reverence and ahasemeut come coldly and without a 
vital meaning in the guise of a ' general order * or 1 circular memo- 
randum ' ; and perhajm a civilized and intelligent government might 
with advantage refrain from such tame and passionluss assurances of 
devotion and gratitude, while it gave more attention to religious 
exercises in its regimental regulations. Uod should rather he kept 
ever present to the minds of the armed servants of the Htate by daily 
worship and instruction, than ostentatiously lauded on the rare 
occasion of a victory. 
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1815-6. The British army was gradually reinforced, and it took 
ThoSikhs u *' a P osit * on stretching from Ferozepore towards JUariki, 
recross the and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of 
?hreateiT d the Sutle J- But tne wanl of ammunition and heavy guns 
Ludhiana, reduced the English to inactivity, and delay produced 
Jan. 1840. negligence on their part and emboldened the enemy to fresh 
acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from 
their new masters, or they excited disturbances ; and the 
llaja of Ladwa, a petty prince dependent on the English, 
but who had been denounced as a traitor for a year past, 1 
openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Karnal, and 
joined the division of the Sikh army under ltanjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jullundur Doab, to the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhiana. This important town had been denuded 
of its troops Lo swell the first army of defence, and it was 
but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh regiments 
arriving from the eastward, although it covered the several 
lines of approach from the Jumna towards Ferozepore. 2 
Early in January the Raja of Lfidwa returned to withdraw 

1 Major Broadfoot to (Jovcrnmont* 1 3th Duo. 1844. This chief 
received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment 
to JEtanjTt JSingh, to whom ho wan related, and partly in approbation 
of his liberality in providing the meant) of throwing a bridge across 
the classical Sarsuti, at Thfuiosar. Ho was a reckless, dissipated man, 
of moderate capacity ; but ho inherited the unsettled disposition of 
his father, Uurdut Wingh, who once held Karnal and some villages to 
the east of the Jumna, and who caused the English some trouble 
between 1803 and 1809. 

* It is not clear why Ludhiana was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which marched from Meorut after the 
battle of tf'hoorooshuhur. The Oovornor-Uonorars attention was, 
indeed, chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported 
position of Iferozeporo —the real military disadvantage of which he 
had ample reason to doploro ; while amidst his difficulties it may 
possibly have occurred to his Lordship, that the original policy of 
1800— of being strong on the Jumna rather than on the fcJutlej— was 
a truly wise one with reference to the avoidance of a, war with the 
ftikhs. 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs likowiso induced Lord Hardinge to direct 
Sir Charles Napier to march from Hind, without heeding Mult&n, 
although, as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious 
commander had been sent for when it was thought the campaign 
might become a series of sieges. 
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his family from his fief of Badowal near Ludhiana, and he 1845-6. 
took the opportunity of burning a portion of the cantonment 
at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry and the 
want of cavalTy on the spot enabled him to do with impunity. 
About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, observing 
the supincness of their opponents, began to recross the 
Sutlej and to construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom 
of their passage. The English were unwillingly induced to 
let the Sikhs labour at this work, for it was feared that an 
attack would bring on a general engagement, and that the 
want of ammunition would prevent a battle being won or 
a victory being completed. The Sikhs naturally exulted, 
and they proclaimed that they would again fall upon the 
hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts altogether dis- 
believed ; the disadvantages of Ferozepore as a frontier post 
became more and more apparent, and the English began to 
experience difficulty in obtaining supplies from the country 
they had annexed by the pen without having secured by 
the sword. The petty fort of Muktsar, where Gobind 
repulsed his Mughal pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, 
was successfully defended for a time against some provincial 
companies and the auxiliaries of Bfkanfr, which, like the 
legionaries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammuni- 
tion. The equally petty fort of Dharmkot was held, in 
defiance of the near presence of the right wing of the English 
army ; and other defensible places towards Sirhind over- 
awed the population, and interfered with the peaceful 
march of convoys and detachments. 1 

On the 17th January 1840, Major-General Sir Harry Thcskir- 
Smith 2 was sent with a brigade to capture DharmkSt, "^ K y f a i 

1 The hill station of Simla, where many Englinh families ros'ido, iJVa 21 * 
and which is near the Sutlcj, and the equally accessible posts of 
Kasauli and Habathu, woro at this time likewise threatened by the 
Lahore feudatory of Mandl, and some Sikh partisans ; and as the 
regiments usually stationed at those places had boon wholly withdrawn, 
it would not have boon difficult to have destroyed them. But the 
local British authorities wore active in collecting the quotas of the 
hill Rajputs, and judicious in making use of their moans ; and no 
actual incursion took place, although a turbulent sharer in the 
sequestered Anandpur-Makhowal had to bo called to account. 

[* This distinguished officer, who fought through the Peninsular War, 
afterwards served in Houth Africa, where his memory is commemorated 
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1845-0. which was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit 
of grain to the army was thus rendered more secure. The 
original object of Sir Harry Smith's diversion was to cover 
the march of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and 
treasure in progress to Kerozepore, as well as to elear the 
country of partisan troops whieh restricted the freedom of 
traffic ; but when it became known that, Hanjor Singh had 
crossed the Sutlej in force and threatened Ludhinna, the 
General was ordered to proceed to the relief of that plaec. 
On the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jugrfion, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and 
the authorities of the son of Mitch Singh Ahluwalia, of 
the treaty of 180o, to whom the place belonged, readily 
allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. It was known on 
that day that lianjor Singh was in position immediately 
to the westward of Iaidhianu, and that, he had thrown a small 
garrison into Uadowal, which lay about eighteen miles 
distant on the direct road from Jugrfion. The British 
detachment, whieh had been swelled by reinforcements to 
four regiments of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, marched soon after midnight. ; and early 
on the morning of the i21st January it was learnt that the 
whole Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had - 
moved to Badowal during the preceding day. That plaee 
watt then distant eight miles from (he head of the column, 
arid Sir Harry Smith considered that if he made a detour to 
the right, so us to leave the Sikhs about three miles on his 
other flank, he would be able to effect his junction with the 
Ludhisina brigade without molest at ion. A short, halt took 
place to enable the baggage to get somewhat ahead, and it 
was arranged that the long strings of animals should move 
parallel to the troops and on the right flank, so as to be 
covered by the column, As Ihtdowal wan approached, the 
Sikhs were seen to bo in motion likewise* and apfmrently 
to be bent on intercepting the Knglish ; but as it was not 
wished to give them battle, Sir Harry Smith continued his 

by fchfl towns of Aliwal and Harrismith, His wife, a Hpanluh lady, 
who aooompaniud him through thi* Pwiinttular campaign*, also gave 
hor nama to a South' Afriuan town, 4 Uulysmitb V • * ploco not without 
faiue.— En* ) 
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march, inclining however still more to his right, and making 1845-6. 
occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the infantry to 
close up, it having fallen behind owing to the heavy nature 
of the ground. But the Sikhs were resolved on fighting, 
and they commenced a lire of artillery on the British horse, 
which obtained a partial cover under sand-banks, while the 
guns of the detachment opened upon the Sikhs and served 
to keep their line in check. By the time that the British 
infantry and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed up, the 
fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and give 
time to the Ludhiana troops to come to the aid of their 
comrades. A close contest was indeed the prompting of 
every one's heart at the* moment ; but as the regiments of 
foot were being formed into line, it was found that the 
active Sikhs had dragged guns, unpereeived, behind sand 
hillocks to the rear of the column- or, as matters then 
stood, that they had turned their enemy's left Hank. These 
guns threw their enfilading shot witii great rapidity and 
precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron 
storm. The ground was heavy, the men were wearied with 
a march of nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became 
evident that a charge might prove fatal to the exhausted 
victors. The infantry once more resumed its march, and 
its retirement or retreat upon Ludhiana was covered with 
skill and steadiness by the cavalry. 1 The Sikhs did not 
pursue, for they were without a leader, or without one who 
wished to see the Knglish beaten. Hanjor Singh let his 
soldiers engage in battle* but that he accompanied them 
into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain that 
ho did not essay the easy task of improving the success of 
his own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The 
mass of the British baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men who were without 
orders to conquer. Kvcry beast of burden which had not 
got within sight of Ludhiana, or which had not, timorously 
but prudently, been taken back to Jugroon, when the firing 
L l Unite <tc»L (Juroton.— Bn | 
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1M5-C. was heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
" " enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if they 
had captured British cannon. 1 
ThAfllUw Ludhiana was relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish 
w™*' wWe< * t(> tho so pleasing to the prostrate princes of 

and hulab India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters had 

duSflVo 111 last " ,)mi f()il<Ml l,y tlie skin aiM * va,our of tu< * < iis <*iples 
ivitilir to of (Jobind, the kindred children of f heir own soil. The British 
Lahore. K q )0 ys glanced furtively at one another, or looked towards 
the east, their home ; and the brows of Knglishmcn them- 
selves grew darker as they thought of struggles rather than 
triumphs. The (Jovemor-Cicneral and Cominander-in-Clhief 
trembled for the safely of that sieg« train and convoy of 
ammunition, so necessary to the efficiency of an army whieh 
they had launched in haste against aggressors and received 
back shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name after 
the lalrours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side were 
correspondingly elated ; the presence of Kumpcan prisoners 
added to their triumph ; tail Singh and Tcj Singh shrank 
within themselves with fear, and (Juliib Singh, who had been 
spontaneously hailed as minister and leader, began to think 
that the Khalsa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he arrived at Lahore on the 27th of 
January, to give unity and vigour tothe counsels of the 
Sikhs. a Tin* army under Tcj Singh hud reerossed the Sutlej 
in force ; it hud enlarged the bridge-head before alluded to, 
and so entrenched a strong position irt the face of the British 
divisions. The Sikhs seemed again to be about to carry the 
war into the country of their enemy : but (hdiib Singh came 
too late their fain** had reached its height, and defeat and 
subjection speedily overtook them. 

1 (ft thii < Jovernor-t ieneral to the Mnrrot (Jommittee, 19th thin, 
and ttrd Keh., and Uml (hrtunYHdispateh of the 1st Kelt. IH45. After 
tho Nkfrtiiitih of tho 2 1st January there were found to he Hixty-mne 
killed, sixty-eight, wounded, and sevimty-Heveu ruiHainK ; of wbioh 
last, Boveral went taken primmer, while others rejoined their uorjw 
in a day or two. ( >f tho priHoncrs, Mr* Itarrnn, an aiMMitant*Murge<>n, 
and some European Hoteliers were t aken to Lahore. 

1 (ft the (iovornoM Ieneral to the Heewt ( Vmunitteo, 3rd Koh. 1840. 
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During the night of the 22nd January, Kunjor Singh r$j0-t>. 
marched from Badowal to a place on the Sutlcj about fifteen Jjj^'J * 1(J 
miles below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a ofA&valf \ 
number of boats as if to secure the passage of the river, ^'h Jan. 
The object of this movement is not known ; but it may have 
been caused by a want of confidence on the part of the Sikhs 
themselves, as there were few regular regiments among them, 
until joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not less 
than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith imme- 
diately occupied the deserted position of the enemy, and he 
was himself reinforced simultaneously with the Sikhs by 
a brigade from the main army of the English. On the 28th 
January the General marched with his eleven thousand men, 
to give the enemy battle, or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form, should circumstances render 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding witli 
a part or the whole of their force to relieve the fort of 
Gflngrana or to occupy the neighbouring town of Jugriion, 
both of which posts were close to the line of the British 
communications with the Jumna, On reaching the edge of 
the table-land, bounding the sunken belt or many miles in 
breadth within which the narrower channel of the Sutlcj 
proper winds irregularly, a portion of the Sikhs were observed 
to be in motion in u direction which would Lake them clear 
of the left of the British approach ; but as soon as they saw 
that they were liable to be attacked in Hank, they faced 
towards their enemy, and occupied with their right, the 
village of Bfmdrf. and wilh their left the little hamlet of 
Alfwiil, while with that activity necessary to their system, 
and characteristic of tfie spirit of the common soldiers, 
they immediately began to throw up banks of earth before 
their guns, where not otherwise protected, such as would 
afford some cover to themselves and offer Home impediment 
to their assailants. An immediate collision was inevitable, 
and the British commander promptly gave the order for 
bat t le. The regiments of cavalry which headed the advance 
opened their glittering ranks to the right and left, ami made 

x 
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1845-G. apparent the serried battalions of infantry and the frowning 

batteries of cannon. The scene was magnificent and yet 

overawing : the eye included Lhe whole field, and glanced 
approvingly from the steady order of one foe to the even 
array of the other; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of his 
fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier. When 
thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. 
The Sikh line inclined towards and extended beyond the 
British right, while the other flanks were, for a time, com- 
paratively distant. The Knglish had scarcely halted during 
their march of eight miles, even to form their line ; but the 
Sikhs nevertheless commenced 1 he action. It was perceived 
by Sir Harry Smith that the capture of the village of Allwal 
was of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impending ; 
for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of their guns 
incessant ; but the holders of the post were battalions of 
hill-men, raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indifferent to the Khalsa, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in confusion, headed by Hanjor Singh, 
their immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artillery* 
men to be slaughtered by the conquerors* The British 
cavalry of the right made at the same t ime a sweeping and 
successful charge, and one half of the opposing army was 
fairly broken and dispersed ; but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite of 
the exertions of lite Knglish infantry and artillery; for 
there the more regular battalions were* in line, and the true 
Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort 
was necessary, and a regiment of European lancers, 1 sup. 
ported by one of Indian cavalry, was launched against the 
even ranks of the Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to 
receive the orderly fail, impetuous charge of the KngHsh 
warriors, mover! alike by noble recollections of their country, 
by military emulation, and by personal feelings of revenge ; 
but at the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of ttoblndVt champions failed them. They rose, yet 
[ l H.M.'n ICth IjiincOTM, under (Jol, (Hirnton. -Ko.J 
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they reserved their fire, and delivered it together tit the 1845-0. 
distance of a spear's throw ; nor was it until the mass had 
been three times ridden through that the Sikhs dispersed. 
The charge was timely and bold ; but the ground was more 
thickly strewn with the bodies of victorious horsemen than 
of beaten infantry. An attempt was made to rally behind 
IJundrl ; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlcj, more than fifty pieces 1 of cannon 
were taken, and the General forgot his sorrows, and the 
soldiers their sufferings and indignities, in the fullness of 
their common triumph over a worthy enemy, in a well- 
planned and bravely fought battle. 3 

[ l Sixty -Bovon is tho official numbor given. — Ed.} 
2 Cf. Sir Harry Smith's dispatch of tho 30th January, and Lord 
(Jough'H dwpatch of tho 1st February 18411. (Parliamentary I'aperH, 
1H4<>.) Tho Iohh HUHtaincri watt 151 klllod t 4l3 woundod,aud 25 iniHHing. 

Tho dalcuUn Ittivww, No. XVI, ji. 400, Htatow that Sir Harry Smith 
required Homo proving before he would ongago tho Sikhs, after hm 
rovorno at BadowiiU That active loader, howovor, wan in no need of 
Much promptiugN, and had adequate reinforcements roaohod him 
Hoonor than they did, tho battle of Allwal would have boon Hoonor 
fought. It may HkowiHo ho hero mentioned, that noithor <Iooh tho 
reviewer throughout hm article do fair juHtico to Lord (lough, nor, in 
a particular hurt anew, to tho eommiHHariat department of tho army. 
Thus, with regard to tho <tommandor-in-(ihiof, it Im moro than hintod 
(wo p. 4117), that Jjord Hardingo was in no way to blamo that ih, 
that Lord (Jough wvw to blamo for tho delay which occurred in 
attacking tho Sildm at PMieorooKhuhur. It* may bo difficult to aneor- 
tain tho couhch, or to apportion the blame, hut tho <«ovcruor<(<cuoral 
can proudly Htuud ott Iu'h acknowledged moritHand HervieeH, and want* 
no mipport at Mm oNpenHo of an ancient ooinrado-m-armH. Again, 
with regard to tho commiKHiiriat, it m Htated, at p. 488, thut.HiippUow, 
whioh tho head of tho department in tho Held ankod wn weoktt to 
fuminh, wore procured by Major Hroadfoot in Hix dayH. Tho eom« 
intHHariat <lopartmont. could only umo money and effect purehiiHOH by 
contract, or in tho open market; but Major Hroadfoot. tumid Num- 
marily require ' protected ohiofK \ on p*un of connneation, to moot, all 
hit* demandK ; ami tho writer of tho art Ho might have learnt, or miwt 
liavo I»oen aware, that tho roqtiiHitioitN in question led to one chief 
being diHgraued by tho imposition of a tine, and had mam sham in 
tho KubHoqucnt rlopoHal of another. Had the British magistrate of 
Delhi, Suharanpur, Itaroilly, and other plaeos, Umtt similarly tun- 
powered to homo by forco tho grain and carriage within their limits 
there would lmvo 1h*i»i no occasion to disparage tho commissariat 
department, Kurt her, it in known to many, and it in in itself plain, 
that had tho military authorition boon required, or allowed, to proparo 
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3B45-0. I'lic victory was equally iiii|>itrtaiit ami opportune, and 
Thr Sikh tJu - tiiiie-HCTvinK Unlbh Sitijurli. Vfchnse skill anil capacity 
fthicfo might haw protract ed flu- wnr. first reproached flu* van* 
Kt?«id <I^iihIk^c1 Sikhs for rashly engaging in htistilitu s with tli<*i r 
the EnghHh colossul neighhour, ami tl«*n entered into negotiations with 
SSSiti? thc K «« IWl Iwm**'" 1 ' 1 Tnr ^mernoMienerul was nut din* 
war. pleased that the Lahore authorities should he ready to 
yield ; for he truly felt that to subjugate the Punjab hi one 
Reason, to defeat an army as numerous us his own, to take 
two capitals, anil to lay siege to Multau, and .lummu. and 
Peshawar all within a few months was a task of difficult 
achievement and full f#f imminent risks. The dominion of 
the Knglish in India hinges mainly upon thc numher and 
efficiency of the troops of their own ran- whieh they eau 
bring into the field ; and a campaign in the hot weather 
would have thinned the ranks of the Kuropeuu raiments 
under the memt fa\ouruble circumstance*, and the ordinary 
reeurreneeof an epidemie disease would lane proved as fatal 
to the officer* of every corps present as to the common 
soldiers. Hut besides Ifiis important consideration, it was 
felt that the minds of men throughout India were agitated, 
and that pnifraeted hostilities wtadd not oul> jeopardize 
the communications with the .Jumna, hut might disturb the 
whole of the north-western provinces, swarming with a 
military population which is ready to follow any standard 
affording pay or allowing plunder, and whieh already sighs 
for the end of a dull reign of peace, Bright \isions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus ami of numbering the 
remotest conquests uf Alexander among the provinces of 
Hritain, doubtless warmed the imagination of the Governor- 

thitiiuinlvM an they wmhed, ihf<> nnwimjiln noldim*, w»im hvl re* lumii- 
ciitl diflieulticn to fiiuniilfr, would lamt fa«<a Jiuioly jittjwrd with nil 
thnt an iirmy of hivnrioii »<r Mvm v wmld Imvc reipurid, Unw Mmv 
Uhi Niklm eroded the Nutlcj. Unl Hurduige wm elaellv ri^^hlc 
for tlm tiiiwly nnd itdwpwtf eipilnmeitt of th» nrmy, in nntu iiuifinu 
of a pmluhlo war; nad with Urn <hjverfu»r (ienernl ia th<- llrhl, 
PcmmcmmiI *»f Hiiimrhir mid Jinomnlou* \mwm t the Coitimnudir oi riarf 
nouhl only bo held rw|iunHll>fo nad that hut to n lhiut<«f eatraf for 
tiro iitrategy of a cimqHdgti i»r Mm conduct nf * hut t In. 

1 CJf. tho (hmwiordJeawftt to th* Heeret (Vuamfttee, i.f the Huh 
Mi. lK4fl. 
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General ; but the first object was t,o drive the Sikhs across 18-15-6. 

the Sutlej by force of arms, or if) have them withdrawn to 

their own side of the river by the unconditional submission 

of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that 

were done, no progress could be said to have been made in 

the war, and every petty chief in Hindustan would have 

silently prepared for asserting his independence, or lor 

enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But the 

total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 

brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available 

force of the British Government, could not be accomplished 

by one defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered 

desperate, and if all were to place their valour and unanimity 

under t he direction of one able man. The Knghsh, therefore, 

intimated to Gulab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a 

Sikh sovereignly in Lahore after the army should have been 

disbanded ; but the Kajfi declared his inability to deal with 

the troops, which still overawed him and other well-wishers 

to the family of Hanjlt Singh. This helplessness was partly 

exaggerated for Hellish objects ; but time pressed ; the 

speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls of Lahore was 

essential to the British reputation ; and the views of either 

party were in some sort met by an understanding that the An under- 

Sikh army should be attacked by the Knglish, and that J^t* 

when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own that the' 

government; and further, that the passage of the Sutlej Khali b« Uy 

should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open ultaekudby 

to the victors, ruder such circumstances of discreet policy ^J^Sy 

and shameless treason was the battle of Sobraon fought. 1 the other. 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part of their The 
force into the entrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, ^So( 
which hud been enlarged as impulse prompted or as oppor- theHikha. 
tunity seemed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of 

* Of. the (toveruoMhmerarH hitter to the Heuret Committee, of 
the H*th Feb. 1840 ; from which, however, those only who were mixed 
up with the negotiation* pah extract aught indicative of the under- 
standing with Uulab Hiugh which is alluded to in the text. It was for 
thin not* chielty, if not entirely, that the author was removed from 
fKilitieal employment by the Kast India Company. Thin was the 
author's own conviction, from eareful inquiries made in India; and 
low Is-cn the result of equally careful inquiries made hy mo in Knglaml. 
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184/Wi. artillery in battery, and their strength was estimated at 

' thirty-live thousand lighting men ; but it is probable that 

twenty thousand would exceed the I ruth ; and of that 
reduced number, it is certain that all were not regular troops. 
The entrcnehment likewise showed a fatal want of unity of 
command and of design ; and at Sobraon, as in the other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and hands to execute were 
numerous; but there was no mind to guides and animate the 
whole : each inferior commander defended his front ac- 
cording to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, 
where the disciplined battalions were mainly stationed, had 
batteries and salient points as high as the stature of a man, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without 
exertion ; but a considerable part of the line exhibited at 
intervals the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks 
and trenches as would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help Mm to sleep in securit y when no longer a watcher. This 
was especially the case on the right flank, where the loose- 
ness of the river sand rendered it impossible to throw up 
parapets without art. and labour, and where irregular troops, 
the least able to remedy such disadvantages, had been 
allowed or compelled to take up their }>osition« The ilank in 
question was mainly guarded by a line of two hundred 
* aainbttrukH 1 or falconets 1 ; but it derived some supi>ort 
from a salient battery, and from the heavy guns retained on 
the opposite bank of the river,* Tcj Singh commanded in 

I 1 Those wore light swivel guns ummlly mounted on camels. In 
the muster-roll* of the. Kikh army they are shown ah organized into 
regular l>atterios like field artillery. HjK»eim<um of then* guns may to 
seen in the Armoury in the Fort at J-ahore.- Ki>.] 

* The ordinary belief that the entrenchment* of Bobraon were 
jointly planned and executed by a Kronen and a Spanish eolonel, is 
as devoid of foundation aH that the Kikh army was rendered effective 
w>lely by the labour** and skill of Kronen and Italian generals* 
Uurbon the brave Hpaiiiard, and Mouton the Frenchman, who were 
at fciobraon, douhtlewt exerted themselves where they could* but their 
authority or their influence did not extend beyond a regiment or a 
brigade, and the linen allowed no traee whatever of auientifto skill or 
of unity of design. [This note is ty pioal of the author's belittling style. 
The works were really of an extremely strong nature. * For sorao 
weeks the Sikhs under the direction of a Bpanish officer named 
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this entrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his Iior.se in loose 1815-6, 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British 
cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat cast down 
by the defeat at Allwal, and by the sight of the unhonourcd 
remains of their comrades floating down the Sutlej ; but the 
self-confidence of a multitude soon returns : they had been 
cheered by the capture of a post of observation established 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing their military 
exercises almost within hail of the Hritish pickets. Yet the 
judgement of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; 
the dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saw no escape from domestic anarchy or 
from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief Sham 
Singh of Atari made known his resolution to die in the first 
conflict with the enemies of his race, and so to offer himself 
up as a saerifiec of propitiation to t he spirit of Gobind and to 
tiie genius of his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery was Thi* 
likewise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of SjjJ 1 ^ 1 
England. The spirits of the men hud been raised by the attack, 
victory of Allwal, and early in February a formidable siege 
train mid ample stores of ammunition arrived from Delhi. 
The sepoys looked with delight, upon the long array of 
stately elephants dragging the huge and heavy ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart of the Englishman 
himself swelled with pride as lie beheld these dread symbols 
of the wide dominion of his race. It was determined that the 
Sikh position should be attacked on the J Oth February, and 
various plans were laid down for making victory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
officers of artillery naturally desired thai their guns, the 

Ihuirba had been employed in constructing a remarkably powerful 
tU<\ da 'punt at the village of Bobraon to cover a bridgo of boats which 
they had thrown aureus tho river Butloj . * . and it was now completed 
in a series of half- moon bastions, connected by curtaina, and covered 
by a ditch in front, both flank* resting on the river. This great work, 
two and a lialf miles in length, wan protected by batteries on the 
right bank of the river, ho as to command the parage, and manned 
by ;tr>,<XK> of the best of the Sikh troo|w with tV7 guns. 1 (Meadows 
Taylor.)— Kn.J 
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1845-6. representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 
the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 
be breached in front and swept in flank before they were 
stormed by defenceless battalions ; but sueh deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgement or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that 
the whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy's entrenchment, 
and that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous 
storm of shot and shell, the right or weakest part of the posi- 
tion should be assaulted in line by the strongest of the three 
investing divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of British cavalry was likewise 
placed to watch the. movements of Lai Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Ferozepore were held ready to push 
across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare itself. 
The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally Nettled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was 
desired to surprise the commanding post of observation, 
winch indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the $Mh February were thus 
occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto silent camp 
poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers stood in groups, 
talking of the task to be achieved by their valour ; oinecrs 
rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders; and 
on that night what Knglishman passed battalion after 
battalion to seek a short repose, or a moment's solitary 
communion, and listened as he went, to the hammering 
of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, with- 
out recalling to mind his heroic king avid the eve of 
Agineourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shakespeare ¥ 

Tho tattle The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the durk* 

10th Wb* 1 ' neHH <)f n, * ht m<l Uf,<litio,m * Kl <M >»* <>f » thMk huy#e. The 
im. ' coveted post was found unoccupied ; the Kikhw seemed 
everywhere taken by surprise, and they bent clamorously to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be assailed. The 
English battericH o|wned at sunrise, ami for upwards of 
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three hours un incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 1845-0. 

the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded 

tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow 
shells east their fatal eontents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid a 
flood of men ; but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood unappalled, 
and 'flash for flash returned, and lire for fire*. ^The field 
was resplendent wilh embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and 
the cold and piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier* But as the sun rose 
higher, it was felt that a distant, and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the \ alianL hearts of the rinse-lighting infantry. 
The guns ceased for a lime, and each warrior addressed him- 
self in silence to the coming conflict a glimmering eye and 
a Armor grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit which wrought within him. The left division of the 
British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
in line instead of in column rendered the contest more un- 
equal than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly lire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 
On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance amid 
the advanced banks and trenches of petty outworks where 
possession could be of little avail ; but their comrades on 
the right were animated by the partial success ; they chafed 
under the disgrace of repulse, and forming themselves in- 
stinctively into wedges and masses, and headed by an old 
and fearless leader, they rushed forward in wrath. 1 With a 
shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarmlng, they mounted 
the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cannon. 
But the effort was great ; the SikhH fought with ateadinesa 

* Hir Robert l>i<»k was mortally wounded clone to tho tranches 
whihi tthftoriug on hi* ardent followers. 
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1845-6. and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of u moment. The 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central divi- 
sion should be brought forward, and these supporting regi- 
ments also moved in line against ramparts higher and more 
continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first efforts 
of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion before the 
fire of the exulting Sikhs ; but at the distance of a furlong 
they showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; ami thus the 
regiments of the centre likewise became, after a fierce 
struggle on their own right, possessed of us many of the 
enemy's batteries as lay to their immediate front. The un- 
looked-for repulse of the second division, and Die arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine success in war ; 
but the leaders were collected and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victors of Allwal, were impelled against the 
opposite flank of the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points 
attacked, destruction awaited brave men. They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. The 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses, 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry* 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh en- 
trenchments, but single batteries still held out ; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground* 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men 
to sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled 
on the first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, 
sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of communication. 
But the ancient Sham Singh remembered his vow; he 
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lothed himself in simple white attire, as one devoted to lB45-n. 
eath, and calling on all around him to fight for the Guru, 
dio had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he re- 
►eatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
n a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be seen 
tending on the ramparts amid showers of bulls, waving 
lefiance with their swords, or telling the gunner* where the 
air-haired Knglish pressed thickest together. Along the 
itronger half of the battlements, and for the period of half 
m hour, the conflict, raged sublime in all its terrors. The 
mrapets were sprinkled with blood from end to end ; the 
.renehes were filled with the dead and the dying. Amid the 
leafening roar of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of 
musketry, the shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, 
tind the Hashing of innumerable swords was yet. visible ; or 
from time to time exploding magazines of |x>wdcr threw 
bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of earth high 
above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which enveloped 
the host of combatants, ami for a moment arrested the 
attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremendous 
conflict. Hut, gradually each defensible position was cap* 
Lured, and the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely 
fordable river ; yet, although assailed on cither side by 
squadrons of horse and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to 
submit, and no disciple of <*ohiud asked for quarter. They 
everywhere showed a front to the victors, and stalked 
slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed singly forth 
to meet assured death by contending with a multitude* The 
victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike where the 
helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred. Ihit the 
necessities of war pressed upon the commanders, and they 
had effectually to disperse that army which had ho long 
scorned their i>ower. The fire of butteries and Imtttitions 
precipitated the flight of the Sikhs through the waters of 
the SutlcJ, and the triumph of the English became full and 
manifest. The troops, defiled with dtiftt and smoke and 
carnage, thus stood mute indeed for a moment, until the 
glory of their success rushing upon their minds, they gave 
expression to their feelings, and hailed their victorious 
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WM'fo commanders with reiterated >shouts of triumph unci con- 
gratulation. 1 

Thp On the night of the victory some raiments wore pushed 

IhflSuUi^ across the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore ; no enemy was 
tho8ubniii- visible; and on the 12th February the fort of Kasfir was 
Mahn^ 0 0CCU P* C '^ without opposition. On the following day the 
and thu army encamped under the walls of that ancient town, and 

oFFahw^ ** Wiis aHcertaincc * tlmt the > SikllH sti11 ,K " I(i together to 
the number of twenty thousand men in the direction of 
AmritsaT. Hut the power of the armed representatives of 
the Khfdsa was gone ; the holders of treasure and food, and 
all the munit ions of war, had first passively helped to defeat 
them, and then openly joined the enemy; and the soldiery 
readily assented to the requisition of the eourt that (iuliib 

1 Of. Lord (Jough'H dwpatch of the lllth Feb. IH-IO, and Maegrcgor, 
UtiUiry 0/ tha Milcha, ii. 154, Ac. The cnmudtieM on the Hide of tho 
British wore 820 killed, and 2,081* wounded. The Iohh of tho Hikhn, 
perhapH, exceeded 5,000, and poHHibly amounted to 8,000, tho lower 
vstimato of the Bnglwh dmi>at<ihoH. 

The f'omniander-iii-(!hiuf cNtimatcd the force of the Siklw at 30,000 
men, and it wa» frequently said they had !10 regimenta in jKwitiou; 
hut it iH uoverthelcnH doubtful who! her thero wero ho many an 20,000 
armed men in the trenchi'H. The numlierri of the aetual amailantK may 
bo entimatcd at 15,000 nfttative Holdiero. After the war, i-iord (lough 
aHeertainod, through the Britiah authorities at Lahore, that the »Siklm 
admitted their strength at Nobraon to have Iwcn 42,020 men, Porhaim, 
however, this estimate iueludes all the troopn on the right bank of 
tho river, aH well aH thoHo in the entrenched position on the opposite 
side. If his the statement seems in every way credible, Similarly, 
Lord (iough learnt that. 9*185 heirs of soldiers killed claimed arrears 
of pay, from which fact and other circumstances which came to hix 
knowledge, hit* Lordship thinks the Sikhs may have hmt from 12,000 
to 15,000 men in this decisive victory. 

Kobraon, or correctly Subrahan, the name by which the battle iH 
known, is taken from that of a Kiuall village 4 , or rather two small 
villager in the neighbourhood. The villages in question went in* 
habited by the subdivision of a tribe* called Kuhrah, or, in the plural, 
Hubrahiin; and hence the name became applied to their place of 
residence, and ban at laHt become identified with a groat and important 
victory. This mode of designating villages by meauH of the plural 
form of a patronymic i» common in India, and it was once frequent in 
our own country, aH noticed by Mr, Kemble {Htutm* in tint/fond, i. 
50 ». # and Appendix A, p. 478) in 1,920 instance^ sueh as Tooting in 
Surrey, Mailing in Kent, &«„ from the Totingas, Moallfngas, and other 
families or clans. 
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Singh, their chosen minister, should have full powers to 1M.m». 
treat with tin* Knglish on the already udniitttMi basis of 
recogni'/.ing a Sikh government in Lahore. On the 15th of 
the month the Raja mifl several other chiefs were received 
by the Governor-* Jenernl at Kasfir, and they were told that 
Dalip Singh would continue to be regarded as a friendly 
sovereign, but that the country between the Hefts ami Sutlcj 
would be retained b> the conquerors, and that a million and 
a half sterling must be paid as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. in order, it was said, that all might hear 
of the punishment which had overtaken aggressors, and 
become fully aware that inc\ituhlc loss followed vain 
hostilities with the unoffending Knglish. After a long dis- 
cussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the young 
Maharaja came and tendered his submission in person, and 
on the gtifh February the British unity arrived ut the Sikh 
capital. Two days afterwards a portion of the citadel whs 
garrisoned by Knglish regiments, to mark more plainly to 
the Indian world that a vaunting encm> had been effectually 
humbled ; for throughout the breadth of the land the chiefs 
talked, in the bitterness of their hearts, of the approaching 
downfall of the stern nnhurmoui/,ing foreigners. 1 

The <iovcrnor-<iencral desired not only to chastise the 
Sikhs for their past aggressions, but to overawe them for the " s " 
future, atid he had thus chosen the Hefts, as offering more 
commanding positions with reference to Lahore than the 
old boundary of the Sutlej, With the same object in view, 
he had originally thought ttaja (hilfth Singh might advan- 
tagcously be made independent in the hills of .human.* ' 1 
Such a recognition by the British <«n\ eminent had, indeed, 
always been one of the wishes of that ambitious family ; 
hut it was not, perhaps, remembered that <hilah Singh was 
still more desirous of becoming the acknowledged minister 
of the dependent Punjab;* nor was it perhaps thought 

1 (*(. the <invcrtmr<<I«MM<riil 1»» the tfwret (Tonuitlttins untlvv dated 
(ho ttfth Knit, mid 41 h Mured IMtl. 

■ <*f, the Governor «<iciierul to the Hwrci Committee, of 3rd nad 
119th Kek 18411. 

9 This htw! iHM-ii the mm of the family for miuiy years ; or, at leant, 
from the timn that Imiiin Mingli «x«rli«i htmsnlf to remnvo Ool. Wwde, 
in th« lw\m that it British rcipreMWiUtivci might 1st ftp|>ointed who 
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1845-6. that the overtures of the RSja— after the battle of AlIwSl 
had foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army — were all 
made in the hope of assuring to himself a virtual vieeroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Gulab Singh had been 
appointed Wazir by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with as 
minister by the English when the Governor-General thought 
time was short, and his own resources distant ; 1 but when 

LaiSingh. Lai Singh saw that after four pitched buttles the Knglish 
viceroy was content or compelled to leave Lahore a de- 
pendent ally, he rejoiced that his undiminished influence 
with the mother of the Maharaja would soon enable him 
to supplant the obnoxious chief of Jammu. The base 
sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 
success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
independence. Gulab Singh felt his inability to support 
himself without the countenance of the Knglish ; but they 
had offered no assurance of support as minister* and he 
suddenly perplexed the Governor-General by asking what 
he was to get for ail he had done to bring about a speedy 
peace, and to render the army an easy prey. It was remem- 
bered that at Kasfir he had said the way to carry on a war 
with the Knglish was to leave the sturdy infantry entrenched 
and watched, and to sweep the open country with cavalry 

would bo well disposed towards himself, which he thought <!ol. Wade 
wuh not. Mr. (Uerk was aware < »f hot h schemes of the Ignore minister, 
although the greater prominentia was naturally given to the projoet 
of rendering the Jammu chiefs indci>cndont, owing to the aversion 
with which they worn regarded after Nau Nihal Kingh'H death. 

Had the English said that they desired to sen Uulab Singh remain 
minister, and had they been careless whether Lilt .Singh lived or was 
pat to death, it is highly prohahle that a fair and vigorous government 
would havo been formed, and also that the occupation of Lahore, and 
perhaps the soeond treaty of 1840, need never have taken plats*. 

1 (If. the Oovcurfior-fieiieraTs letter to the rtoen'i Committee, of the 
3rd and 10th Kob, 18-40. In both of these dispatehes Lord Hardingo 
indieates that h«i intended to do something for (lulab Kingh, but he 
does not state that he designed to make him indejtendont of Lahore, 
nor does he say that he tohl the Hikh chiefs the arrangements then 
on foot might include the separation of Jammfi ; and the truth would 
seem to he, that in the first joy of sueeoss the sehome of ooneiliating 
the powerful itaja remained in a manner forgotten. 
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to the prates of Delhi; and while negotiations were still 1*15-6. 
pending, and the season advancing, it was desired to con- 
ciliate one who might render himself formidable in a day, by „ 
joining the remains of the Sikh forces, and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of The parti- 
Lal Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the pJJJj^JjJ 
Governor-General to appease Gulab Singh in a manner ind»ip(»n- 
suflicicntly agreeable to the Raja himself, and which still huSh,"* 
further reduced the importance! of the successor of Kanjlt Hiugh. 
Singh. The Rajil of Jammu did not care to he simply the 
master of his native mountains ; but as two-thirds of the 
pecuniary indemnity required from Lahore could not be 
made good, territory was taken instead of money, and 
Kashmir and the hill stales from the Heiis to the Indus were 
cut off from the Punjab Proper, ami transferred to Gulab 
Singh as a separate sovereign lor a million of pounds sterling. 
The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be only 
had to the jxiliey of reducing the power of the Sikhs ; but. 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name 
and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Gulab Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight 
lakhs of rupees (£6X0,000), us a fine to his paramount, before 
the war broke out., 1 and that, the custom of the Hast as well 
as of the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Gulab Singh (Might tints 
to have paid the deficient million of money as a Lahore 
subject, instead of being put in possession of I<ahore pro- 
vinces as an independent prince. The succession of the 
Hiljii was displeasing to the Sikhs generally, and his separa- 
tion was less in accordance with his own aspirations than 
the ministry of HanjTt Singh's empire; but his rise to 
sovereign power excited nevertheless the ambition of others, 
and Tej Singh, who knew his own wealth, and was fully 
persuaded of the potency of gold, offered twenty-five IMchu 
of rupees for a princely crown and another dismembered 
province. lie was chid for his presumptuous misintcrprc- 

1 Major Broadfnot to (iovermtient, fifeh May IH-lo. Tin* author 
n«v«r hoard, and rloes not Imtievit, that this money wjih guild hy (hilah 
Kiiifch. 
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tation of English principles of action ; the arrangement 
with Gulab Singh was the only one of the kind whieh took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with the title 
of Maharaja at Amritsar on the 15th March 1846. 1 But a 
portion of the territory at first proposed to be made over 
to him was reserved by his masters, the payments required 
from him were reduced by a fourth, and they were rendered 
still more easy of liquidation by considering him to be the 
heir to the money whieh his brother Suchet Singh had buried 
in Ferozcpore. a 

Lai Singh became minister once more ; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain them- 
selves, even against the reduced army, when the English 
should have fairly left the country, and thus the separation 
of Gulal) Singh led to a further departure from the original 
scheme. It was agreed that a ISritish force should remain at 
the capital until the last day of December 1H4«, to enable 
the chiefs to feel secure while they reorganised the army and 
introduced order and efficiency into the administration. 
The end of the year came ; but the chiefs were still helpless ; 
they clung to their foreign support, and gladly assented to 
an arrangement which leaves the Knglish in immediate 
possession of the reduced dominion of KanjTt Singh, until 
his reputed son and feeble successor shall attain the age of 
manhood. !> 

1 On this occasion ^Maharajfi 1 (luliih Singh stood up, ami, with 
joined hands, expressed his gratitude (o the British viceroy adding, 
without however itny ironical moaning, t hat ho was indeed Iris * 'Air* 
khitrfd \ or gold-boughten slave ! 

In the course of thin history there has, more than once, lsson 
occasion to allude to the unscrupulous character of Hiija Mul&h Ningh ; 
hut it must not therefore he supposed that he in a man malevolently 
evil. He will, indeed, deceive an enemy and take his life without 
hesitation, and in the accumulation of money ho will exorcise many 
opproHflionN ; hut ho must l»o judged with reference to the morality 
of his age and race, and to the nonossitioH of his own portion. If 
these allowances bo made, (hiliib Singh will 1«» found an able and 
moderate man, who does little in an idle or wanton spirit, and who is 
not without Home traits both of good humour and generonity of 
temper. 

» See Appendices XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI, for the treaties 
with Inhere and .Jammu. 
3 Hoe Appendix XXX VII for the second treaty with Lahore. 
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While the Governor- General and Commander-in-Chief 18 15-tf. 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, siklw 
portions of the Sikh army came to the capital to be paid up notdis- 
and disbanded. Tint soldiers showed neither the desjwm- |^™ a 
deney of mutinous rebels nor the effrontery and indifference rev*™*, 
of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre 
to that valour which the victors had dearly felt and gene- 
rously extolled. The men talked of their defeat as the chance 
of war, or they would say that they were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. Hut, amid all their humiliation, 
they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny with un- 
abated confidence ; and while gaily calling themselves inapt 
and youthful scholars, they would sometimes add, with a 
significant and sardonic smile, that the t Khfilsa' itself was 
yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in 
stature, (2obind would clothe, his disciples with irresistible 
might and guide; them with unequalled skill. Thus brave 
men sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to the 
superior genius of Knghmd and civilization, to be chastened 
by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to be moulded to 
noblest purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and 
philosophy.' 

The separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence of riiii<4uMnii. 
the Punjab have come to an end, and Knglaml reigns t he f u ^{'jS" 
undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land of India. Kuqfinuin 
Her political supremacy is more regular and systematic than I,l<lm ' 
the antique rule of the Briihmans and Kshatf riyns, and it 
is less assailable from without than the imperfect domination 
of the Mtihammadans ; for in disciplined power and vast- 
new of resources, in unity of action mid intelligence of design, 

1 hi March 1H4N. or immediately after the war, the author visited 
thi* Sikh tenmles and oHtahlirthmenta at Kirotpur and Anandpur- 
Makhowal. At the latter place, the chosen neat of Uobind, rolbuMie 
upon the futuro was likewise strong; and the grave prieat* or minbtoni 
Kiiid, hy way of assurance, that the pure faith of the Khalsa was 
intended for all countries and time* ; and added, hy way of compli- 
ment, that the discipli-a of Nanak would ever Ihi grateful for the aid 
which the similar English had rendered in subverting the empire of 
the intolerant and oppressive Muhaminadaus ! 

V 
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3M5-0. i M . r government surpasses the experience of ( lu- Kast, and 
emulates the magnificent prototype of Homo. Hut the 
Hindus made the country wholly their own, unci from sea to 
sea, from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled bridge 
of Kilnta, the language of the peasant is still that of the 
twice-born races ; the speech of (he wild foresters and 
mountaineers of the centre and south has been perma- 
nently tinned by the old predominance of the Kshat t riyas, 
and the hopes and fears and daily habits of myriads of men 
still vividly represent the genial myths and deep philosophy 
of the Hrelhmans, which more than two thousand years ago 
arrested the attention of the Wrecks, The Muhammadans 
entered the country to destroy, but they remained to colo- 
nize, and swarms of the victorious races long continued to 
pour themselves over its rich plains, modifying (he language 
ami ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves 
altered by the contact, until, in the time of Akhar, the 
* Islam ' of India was a national system, and until, in the 
present day, the Hindu ami Miihnminadaii do not practically 
differ more from one another than did the Brfthmans and 
Kshattriyasand Veisyasof the time of Manu and Alexander, 
They arc different races with different religious systems, but 
harmonizing together in social life, and mutually under- 
standing and respecting and taking a part in each other's 
modes and ways and doings. They an* thus silently but 
surely removing one another's differences and peculiarities, 
so that a new element results from the common destruction, 
to become dc\ eloped into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemned ttfidra tribes, in the persons 
of Marathas, (hirkhas, and Sikhs, has brought about a 
further mixture of the rural population and of the lower 
orders in towns and cities, and has thus given another blow 
to the reverence for antiquity. The religious creed of the? 
people seems to be even mow* indeterminate than their 
spoken dialects, and neither the religion of the Arabian 
prophet, nor the theology of the Vedas and Purnns, is to be 
found pure except among professed Mullas and educated 
Urilhmans, or among tin* rich and great of either persuasion. 
Over this seething and fusing mass, the power of Mnglnud 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her pre- 
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eminence in the modern world may well cxeitc the envy of UMff-fl . 
the nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well upon the 
mighty task which her adventurous children have set her 
in the East, and to be certain that her sympathizing labours 
in the cause of humanity are guided by intelligence towards 
a true and attainable end. She rules supreme as the welcome 
composer of political troubles ; but the thin superficies of 
her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean 
of social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
isolate, her in all her greatness ; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and can never lean upon the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections. 1 To pre- 
serve her political ascendancy she must be ever prudent and 
circumspect, ; and Lo leave a lasting impress she must do 
more than erect palaces and temples, the mere material 
monuments of dominion. Like (Jreoce and Home, she may 
rear edifices of surpassing beauty, she may bridge gulfs and 
pierce mountains with the wand of wealth and science. 
Like these ancient peoples, she may even give birth in strange 
lands to such kings as Ilerod the Great and to such historians 
as Plavius Joscphus ; but, like* imperial Rome, she may live 
to behold a Vortigern call in a Hengist, and a Syagrius yield 

1 Mr. Macaulay*s comparison (//i7*/uri/ of HHylanrf, I ,"$f>4, &c.) 
between the manners of the earlier <<eorges and Charles 1 1, ns louring 
on the kingly office, is peculiarly applicable to the Hritish rule in 
India. The English, like their own stranger sovereigns of the last 
century, govern ia the fflast according to law, but they cannot give 
themselves a place in the hearts of their Auhjucls, while those whom 
reason ran convince are neither numerous nor inllucnt.ial in political 
affairs. Sir II. ML KUiot, in the Introduction (p. xxix) to his important 
and interesting volume on the Muhammadim Historians of Indin, 
admits 1 the many defects inherent in a system of foreign ad ministra- 
tion, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and hiwH preclude 
all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject ' ; hut he at the 
same time declares the English have, nevertheless, done more in 
lifty years for the substantial benefit of the people, at least of Upjwr 
India, than the Musalmans did in ten times that period —an opinion 
that requires to Jx> supported by a more extended comparison of 
material works than is given by the learned writer. | The author's 
gloomy prognostications have been rudely shaken by the events of 
1014 "IB, and the spontanoouBjoyalty shown by all clusses during the 
groat European, Wan— JBo.] 

V2 
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1845-6 . to a Clovis. She may teach another Cymbcline the amenities 
of civilized life, and she may move another Attains to 
bequeath to her another Pergamus. These are tasks of 
easy achievement; but she must also endeavour to give 
her poets and her sages ah immortality among nations 
unborn, to introduce laws which shall still be in force at the 
end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the people with her sober science and just morality, as 
Christianity was affected by the adoptive policy of lioine 
and by the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these things 
England must sow the seeds and lay the foundations before 
she can hope to equal or surpass her great exemplars. 1 

But England ean do nothing until she lias rendered her 
dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy. l T p to this time 
she has been a rising power, the welcome supplanter of 
Mughals and Marathas, and the ally which the remote weak 
sought against the neighbouring strong. Hut her greatness 
is at its height ; it has come to her turn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men are about to be built, on 
her wished-for destruction. The princes of India can no 
longer acquire fame or territory by preying upon one 
another. Under the exact sway of their new paramount, 
they must divest themselves of ambition and of all the 
violent passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
kings without exercising the most loved of the functions 
of riders. The Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the benignant 
moon accompanied by hosts of rejoicing stars in her nightly 
progress, rather than to the fierce sun which rides the heavens 
in solitude scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness; 
but men covet power as well as case, and crave distinction 
as well as wealth ; and thus it is with thorn; who endeavour 
to jest with adversity , England has immediately to make 
her attendant princes feel, that while resistance is vain, 
they are themselves honoured, and hold a substantive 
position in the economy of the imperial government, instead 
of being merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with 
contempt and aversion as hnlf-barbarous men. Her rule 
» See Append!? XV. 
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has hitherto mainly fended to the benefit of the trading 
community ; men of family name find no place in the society 
of their masters, and no employment, in the sen ice of 4 the 
stale; and while tiie peasants have been freed from occasional 
ruinous exaction, and from more rare personal torture, they 
are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant, but 
cumbrous and incflieicnt. law, 1 and by an excessive and 
partial taxation, which looks almost wholly to the land for 
the necessary revenue of a government. 4 " 1 The husbandman 
is sullen and indifferent/' the gentleman nurses bis wrath 
in secrecy, kings idly chafe and intrigue, and ail are ready 
to hope for everything from u change of masters. The 
merchant alone sits partly happy in the reflection, that if 
he is not honoured with titles and oHice, the path to wealth 
has been made smooth, and its enjoyment rendered 
secure. 

[' 1 have remove 1 a footnote brie urerod l»y the aufleu in 
elaboration of tlin Mid count. The note lu ipiife untrue under 
modern condition-! mid hu ♦ censed to fiu\e miy practical vain*. 
The views of both the author ami ot SIcemiui. whom he tptotc* 
{Hamhlix ami /ItntfhvtinHH of an Indian ttjieiul, Oxherd Kditiou. 
p. Ml), are typical of a point of view which lias now happily 
|Nt*>Hed away. Kn.| 

• >Sce Appendix XVI. 

!l Lieut, -<'ol. Klccman considers {HumUhn ami lUntlhrtvws uj m* 
Indian (tlfieittt* p. *V.V3) that neither have the Kituliuli tfaim-d, nor did 
other rulers puNrfeHH, the paahidl of the pcuhautry and landholder* 
of (he country. 

In eoiwidi ring the poxitiou of the Kiuitish, or of any ruling power, 
ia India, it ahouldalwayH he horne in miiicl that no ImkIich of peasantry, 
excepting perhap* the Niklm and, in it leaner degree, the It a j put h ut 
the West, ami no i'Ihhhcs of men* cm cpting perhaps! he .MuhaiuumdnuH 
and, in a leaner degree, the brahmans take any intercut tn t he govern • 
meat of their country, or have collectively any vti«h to he dominant. 
The masses of the population, whether of townn or villages, ure ready 
to submit to any master, native or foreign ; and the inuItiluileN of 
submissive subjects posNeHHcd by Kngland contribute nothing to her 
strength except am tax-payers, and, during an insurrection or after a 
eonquent, would at. onee give the 'government aliuro of the produce,' tu 
the wieldor of power for the time being, and would t hereby cnimidcr 
MieumelveH freed from all obligation and liabilitiim. ttngland miMt 
he just and generous towards these tame myriads; but the iimii 
whom she haa preeminently to keep employed, honoured, and over 
a weil are the turbulent military classes, who are ever ready to ichel 
and ever desirous of acquiring power. 
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1845-ti. Princes and nobles and yeomen cun all be kej)t in obe- 
dience for generations by overwhelming means, and by a 
more complete military system than at present obtains. 
Numerous forts and citadels, 1 the occasional assemblage of 
armies, and the formation of regiments separately composed 
of different tribes and races, 2 will long serve to ensure 
supremacy and to crush the efforts of individuals ; but 

1 The fewncHtt of places of strength, and indeed o£ places of ordinary 
•security, for magazines of arms and ammunition \» a radical defect 
in the military system of the English in India. The want of extensive 
granaries is also much felt, both as a measure of 1 ho most ordinary 
prudence in ease of insurrection or any military operation, and as 
soma chock upon prices on the common recurrence of droughts in a 
country in which capitalists do not yet go hand in hand with the 
government, and are hut little amenable to puhliu opinion beyond 
their order. Such was, and is, the custom of tin* native princes, and 
no practice exists without a reason. |Tho iirst defect was realized 
and remedied as one of the lessons of tint Mutiny, while the question 
of the chuck on prices is one of the common places of a modern 
administration. J4i>. ) 

a The English have not. succeeded in making their well-ordered army 
a separate caste or section of the community, except very partially in 
t he Madias presidency, where a- sepoy's home is his regiment. H is, 
moreover, hut. too apparent that the active military spirit of the sepoys, 
when ou service in India, is not now what it was when the system of 
the k Company ' was new and the fortune of the Stranger* beginning. 
This is partly due to the general pacification of tin* country, partly 
to the practice of largely enlisting tame-spirited men of inferior caste 
because they ant well behaved, or pliant intriguing tlrahmuns because 
they can write and are intelligent ; and partly Ixicause the system 
of central or rather single management has been carried too far. The 
Indian is eminently a partisan, ami his predilection for ins immediate 
superior should be encouraged, the more especially as there can he no 
doubt of the loyalty of the Knglish commandant. The clannish, or 
feudal, or mercenary, attachments do not in India yield to rational 
conviction or political principle, and colonels of battalions should 
have very largo powers. Regiments separately composed of men of 
one or other of tint military classes might sometimes give trouble 
within themselves, and sometimes como into collision with other 
regiments; hut a high warlike feeling would bo engendered; and 
unless Kugland chooses to identify herself with some of the inferior 
races, and to evoke a new spirit by becoming a religious reformer, she 
must keep the empire she has won by working upon the feeling** she 
finds prevalent in the country, | The suggestion in the text ha* long 
since been dismissed as impracticable by modern military adminis- 
trators.- J£j>,J 
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England lias carefully to watch the progress of that change 1843-6. 
m social relations and religious feelings of which Sikhism is 
the most marked exponent. Among sill ranks of men there 
is a spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient forms 
and ideas whether of Briihmauism or Muhammadanism, 1 

1 The following remark of the Hindus, regarding some of their 
most sacred persons, has now a wider application than smart sayings 
oommonly possess They describe Purs- Ram, Vyiisa, Rama, and 
Krishna as fc Sirrco, tiiflee, Dana, and JDeewana' — or Pur&Jiam as 
hasty, heedless ; because, for the fault of ono ruler, ho proceeded to 
slay a whole generation of men ; Vyumt, as wordy, or a flatterer, 
because ho would make all to resemble gods ; Mtna, alone, as wise, • 
or politic, because all his actions denoted forethought ; and Krishna, 
as eminently Hilly or trivial, because all ho did was of that character. 
That names a till revered are sometimes so treated denotes a readiness 
for change. [The most common phenomenon now apparent iu both 
Hindu and Aluhammadan worlds is somewhat akin to that which 
inspired the Reformation in Europe- a movement on the part of 
certain sections of the community m favour of the removal of accre- 
tions and the reversion to the more simple, patriuivhnl, and puritani- 
cal regime of an earlier epoch. To sudi a eonreption is due such u 
movement, In the Hindu world, as that of the AryaNomuj, which has 
ho many supporters and so wide an influence in India to-day. This 
movement haH for its primary object a return to the Vcdas - as alone 
sulHeient for the salvation of man- and to the simple existence of 
the earlier days. Space docs not permit of a detailed examination of 
the whole history and progrcsH of the Arya Womaj movement and of 
the life and teaching of its founder Kwami Dayananda Naraswati. 
For a further study of the subject the reader is referred to the 
recently published history of the Arya Homaj by U I-wjpat Rai. 

Another modern development has been that of the Bralnno Somaj 
- a body of Unitarian tendency and teaching. In the Muhammadan 
world the same tendency towards reform may be noticed, in modern 
Union the most extensive reform movement within the borders of 
Islam Iuih been the Menus*! movement. But while this has become 
a distinct force among the M chum madam* of Africa it has had little 
or no effect upon India. Many intelligent Muhammadans m India 
have assured me that they consider the position of their Church iu 
India to-day very analogous to that of the Church of Kngland on the 
eve of the Reformation, The 4 dead hand ' of mediaeval JWugland ban 
in their judgement its counterpart in India to-day. Isolation and en- 
vironment have both played their part in bringing about this state 
of affaire. Ab regards the Urst of these factors ono may take the 
analogy a little farther book historically. It may be taken as an 
admitted fact that the Church in Kngland anterior to the Norman 
Continent suffered considerably from its isolation, and that one of the 
benefits of that uencpieiut waft the removal of that barrier. Cut elf 
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1845-6. and which clings for present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another manifestation of divine 
power and mercy. This labouring spirit has developed 
itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the feeling pervades the Indian world, and the 
extension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recogni- 
tion of Nanak and Gobind as the long-looked -for Comforters. 1 
The Sikhs have now been struck by the petrifie hand of 
material power, and the ascendancy of a third race has 

from the religious life of tho rest of the Continent, except in so far an 
the rather uncertain link of pilgrimage maintained tho connexion, 
the Saxon Church became local, formalized, perhaps indifferent. 
And when we turn to Muhammadan India wo iind a similar state of 
things. Tho link of pilgrimage exists— made stronger by modern 
facilities for travel — but in the main the isolation exists. This isola- 
tion has resulted in tho gradual growth of a host of local traditions 
and local cults. And here the second factor— environment— comes 
into play. Living in close association with Hinduism, drawing at an 
earlier period a number of converts from that religion, the followers 
of Islam in India have been profoundly affected. To take a single 
instance, oaste. The Muhammadan of to-day of Rajput descent 
cannot, in many cases, forgot lun original caste. Despite tho demo- 
cratic nature of the religion to which ho now belongs, his whole life 
is largely influenced by tho traditions of the creed of his ancestors. 
One could give many instances of this from one's own experience. 
They are common phenomena of India to-day in tho facte of modern 
development. The intelligent Muhammadan of to-day views the 
state of his religion with the feelings of an Knglishman just before 
the Reformation, ile is fully conscious of imperfections, of accretions, 
* of a departure from the pure tenets of his religion. Islam in modern 
India is looking for a Author, but tho desire for internal reform is not 
associated with any feeling of hostility towards other creeds. The 
idea is rather that it is because of its imperfections that Islam stands 
now where it does, and that reform is necessary to enable it to hold 
its place successfully amid other organized religions of to-day. A 
detailed description of the various reformed sects which do exist 
among the Punjabi Muhammadans to-day may be found in tho 
Census Report of 1912.— En.] 

1 Widely spread notions, how erroneous soever they bo, in one 
sense, always deserve attention, as based on some truth or conviction. 
Thus tho Hindus quote an altered or spurious passage of the Jihagavat, 
describing the successive rulers of India as follows : (1) the Yavvans 
(Greeks), eight kings ; (2) the Tooshkura (Turks or Muhammadaiw), 
fourteen kings ; (3) tho Uurand (tho fair, 1. e. the Knglish), ten kings ; 
and (4) the Mowna (or silent, i.e. the disciples of Nanak the floor), 
eleven kings. 
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everywhere infused new ideas, and modified the aspirations 1845-6. 
of the people. The confusion has thus been increased for 
a time ; but the pregnant fermentation of mind must 
eventually body itself forth in new shapes ; and a prophet 
of name unknown may arise to diffuse a system which shall 
consign the Vcdas and Koran to the oblivion of the Zcnda- 
vesL and the Sibylline Leaves, and which may not perhaps 
absorb one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of 
that faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian 
rulers of the country. But England must hope that she is 
not to exercise an unfruitful sway ; and she will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to the 
gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon the essential 
principles of that clement which disturbs her multitudes of 
Indian subjects, and imbue the mental agitation with new 
qualities of beneficent fertility, so as to give to it an impulse 
and a direction, which shall surely lead to the prevalence of 
a religion of truth and to the adoption of a government of 
freedom and program*. 
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APPENDIX I 
THE J ATS AND JiTS OF UPPER INDIA 

According to the dictionaries J at means a race, a tribe, 
or a particular race so called, while Jat means manner, kind, 
and likewise matted hair. But throughout the Punjab Jat 
also implies a fleece, a fell of hair ; and in Upper Sind a Jat 
now means a rearer of camels or of black cattle, or a shepherd 
in opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab generally 
a Jat means still a villager, a rustic par excellence, as one of 
the race by Jar the most numerous, and as opposed to one 
engaged in trade or handicraft. This was observed by the 
author of the Dab istftn nearly two centuries ago {DabiuUln* 
ii. 252) ; but since the Jala of Lahore and the Jills of (he 
Jumna have acquired power, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is occasionally employed to mean simply one 
of that particular race. 

The Jilts merge on one side into the Rajputs, and on the 
other into the Afghans, the names of the Jat subdivisions 
being the same with those of Rajputs in the east, and again 
with those of Afghans, and even Baluehls, in the west, and 
many obscure tnbes being able to show plausibly that at 
least they are as likely to be Kfgpfits or Afghans as to be 
Jilts. The Jats are indeed enumerated among the arbitrary 
or conventional thirty-six royal races of the local bards of 
Il&Jput&ua (Tod's liajuxthan, i. 10ft), and they themselves 
claim affinity with the Bhotttis, and aspire to a lunar origin, 
as is done by the Raja of Patiftla. As instances of the narrow 
and confused state of our knowledge regarding the people 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Mirks (or Virks), one 
of the most distinguished tribes of Jats, is admitted among 
the Chaluk K&jputs by Tod (i. 100), and that there* are 
Kukker and Kwcar J&ts, Kukker Kokur, and Kdkar Afgliftns, 
besides Gakhars, not included in any of the three races. 
Further, the family of Umarkot in bind is stated by Tod 
(Rajasitidn, i. 02, OB) to be Pram&r (or Powftr), while the 
Emperor Ilum&yun's chronicler talks of the followers 
(i.e. brethren) of that chief as being J&ts. (Memoirs oj 
Humaym t p, 45). The editors of the Journal of the Geo* 
graphical Society (xiv. 207 n.) derive Jat from the Sanskrit 
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Jyestha, old, ancient, and so make the term equivalent to 
aborigines ; but this etymology perhaps too hastily sets 
aside the suttieicnlly established facts of Oetue and iucchi 
emigrations, and the circumstance of TuimuYs warfare with 
Jettehs in Central Asia. 

Some of the most eminent of the Jul subdivisions in the 
Punjab are named Sindhu, Chinch, Varai'teh, Ohattheh, 
Sidhu, Knrrial, (JonrtuI, «fcc. For some notices of the Jilts 
of the Indus hy early Muhammadan writers (about a.ik 977 
and 11(H)) sec\Sir II. M. Klliot, Historians of India, pp.09 
and 270. 



APPKND1X II 

PROPORTIONS OK ItAOMS AND FAITHS ; POPULATION OK 
INlJlA 

Orr of 1,<W0 villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and which were under British manage- 
ment in 1844, there wens found to be forty-one different 
tribes of agriculturists* in proportions as follows, after adding 
tip fractions where any race eomposed a portion only of the 
whole community of any one village. 

Jilts 44a 

Kft,jpnts in 

(ifijars 109 

Saiyidw 17 

Shaikhs 25 

Pathans 8 

Mughals 5 

Krilhmans 28 

Kshattriyas ....... 6 

Rains (of Arain.sj ...... 47 

Kambos 10 

MJUTn 12 

Rors aa 

l)ogras(Muhaminadanh elnimingjKshnttriyH origin) 28 

KuUMh ti 

Ousain religionists # 

Bnirftgi religionists 2 

2 1* miscellaneous tribes oeeupy ing equal to . . 40 

Total £o5o 

A clasHifleation of the tribes of India according to position, 
origin, and faith h much wanted, and is indeed neeewmry 
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to a proper comprehension of the history of the country. 
The Revenue Survey, as conducted in the upper provinces 
of the Ganges, enumerates several castes, or at least the 
predominant ones, in each village, and the lists might easily 
be rendered more complete, and afterwards made available 
by publication for purposes of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikh population of the Punjab and adjoining districts 
has usually been estimated at 500,000 souls in all (cf . Burnes, 
Travels, L 289 ; and Elphinstone, Hwlortj of India, ii. 275 «.), 
but the number seems too small by a half or a third. There 
are, indeed, no exact data on which 1o found an opinion ; 
but the Sikh armies have never been held to contain fewer 
than 70,000 fighting men ; they have been given as high us 
250,000, and there is no reason to doubt that between the 
Jhelum and Jumna they could muster nearly half the latter 
number of soldiers of their own faith, while it is certain that 
of an agricultural people no member of some families may 
engage in arms, and that one adult at least of other families 
will always remain behind to till the ground. The gross 
Sikh population may probably be considered to amount to 
a million and a quarter or a million and a half of souls, men, 
women, and children. 

The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans throughout 
India general ly has been variously estimated. The Emperor 
Jahanjtfr (Mmioirs, p. 29) held them to be as Ave to one, 
which is perhaps more unequal than the present proportion 
in the valley of the Ganges. Mr. Elphinstone (History of 
India, ii. 238 and notes) takes the relative numbers for 
the whole country to be eight to one. From p. 109 of 
the kStatifiliat of tha NIV. Provinces printed in 1848 and 
published in 1849 by the Indian Government, it appears 
that out of a population of 23,199,0(18 dwelling between 
Ghazipurandliardwar, and in the direct or active occupation 
of about 72,000 square miles of country, there are 19,452,040 
Hindus aud 3,747,022 Muhammadans, 'and others not 
Hindus ' — the others forming, doubtless, a fraction so small 
that they may be here disregarded. 

This gives somewhat more than live Hindus to one 
Muhammadan, and so differs but little from the estimate of 
the Emperor Jahanglr above quoted, and which probably 
had reference to the same tract of country. The revenue of 
the Upper Provinces amounts to about £4,700,000, which 
gives a taxation of about five shillings a head. Throughout 
India the state of industry and the system of revenue is 
nearly the same ; and taking the gross income of the whole 
country at forty millions sterling (22 British and 18 native 
princes), it will result that the population amounts to 
two hundred millions in all, or double what it is commonly 
believed to be. The calculation, however, is bonie out by 
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the analogous condition of affairs in Germany. In Prussia 
the taxation is about eleven shillings a head, and the pro- 
portion seems to hold good in the other component states 
of the empire. 

[The Census of 1011 shows the imputation and proportion 
as follows. A total population of 2:j,807,7r*<>, distributed in 
the following proportions: 

Muhammadans roughly one-half. 
Hindus „ three-eight lis. 

Sikhs „ one-eighth. Kj».| 



APPKXMX III 
THK KNHATTMYAS AND AI5()I!AS OF TIIK I'luVJAIi 

Thk h'sfiaftritfas of the Punjab maintain the purify of 
their descent, and the legend is that they represent those* of 
t he warrior race who yielded lo Paras Itfun and were spared 
by him. The tribe is numerous in the I'ppcr Punjab and 
about Delhi and Hard war. Kshaf triyas arc found in towns 
along the Ganges as far us Benares anil Patna; but in 
Hcngal, in Central India, and in the Deeenn they seem to be 
strangers, or only to be represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin. In the Punjab the religious 
capital of the Kshattri>as seems to be the ancient. DTpalpur* 
The Kshaftriyas di\ide themselves into three principal 
elasHes : (1) the ('harjalis, or the four clans ; (t2) the liara* 
jatis, or the twelve elans ; and (it) the Hawanjais, or ilfty- 
two clans. The CMrjjMiH arc*, 1st, the Srths; 2nd, the 
Mcrlmtas ; ftrd, the Khanuas ; and Mb, tin* Kapftrs, who 
are again divided, the iirst into two, and the others into 
three classes. The principal of the tUimjftti suhdi visions are 
Chopra, Tfdwar, Tuunnhn, Seighul, Kakai\ Mahta, <&c» 
Some of the HmtrnMn arc as follows : Bhandari, Mahendro, 
Sethis, Sflri, Kahm, Anand, Hbasin, Sudhi, Hcdi, Tihim, 
Hhallah, Ac. 

The AmntH claim to be the offspring of Kshuttriya fat lien 
and of Vaisya or Sfidra mothers, and their legend is that 
they were settled in numbers about I'clu when the Kshat- 
triyas, being expelled from Delhi, migrated to Tatta and 
other places in ttind, and subsequently to Multan, During 
their wars the Ksbat triyas asked the aid of the Aroma, 
but they wen- refused assistance. The Kshattriyas in con- 
sequence induced the Hrahumns to debar the Aroras from 
the exercise of religious rites, and Ihcy thus remained pro- 
scribed for three hundred years, nntil'Shlti Bhojn and Sidh 
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Siama of DTpiilpur readmitted them within the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindu bankers of Shikarpur arc Aroras, 
and the Hindu shopkeepers of Khorasan and Bokhara are 
likewise held by the people of the Punjab to be of the same 
race. The Aroras divide themselves into two main classes : 
(1) Utradi, or of the north, and (2) Dalchni, or of the south, 
and the latter has likewise an important subdivision named 
Duhnni. 

1 n the Lower Punjab and in Sind the whole Hindu trading 
population is included by the Muhammadans under the 
term 6 Kiriir *. In the Upper Punjab the word is used to 
denote a coward or one base and abject, and about Multan 
it is likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindu or 
a traHickcr. In Central India the Kirars form a tribe, 
but the term there literally means dalesmen or foresters, 
although it has become the name of a class or tribe in the 
lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, 
identifies them with the Chirrhadae of the ancients, and 
indeed Kcrai is one of the five Prasthas or regions of the 
1 lindus, these being Chin Prasth, Yavan Prasth, Indr Prasth, 
Dakshan Prasth, and Kerat Prasth, which last is under- 
stood by the Indians to apply to the cotmtry between Ujjain 
and Orissa. ((If. Wilson, Vishnu Puran^ p. 175 for the 
Keriitas of thai book). Further, the Brahmanical Gonds of 
the Nerlmdda are styled 4 Raj Gonds \ while those who have 
no I, adopted Hinduism continue to be called 4 Kirrla Gonds \ 
a term which seems to have a relation to their unaltered 
condition. 



APPENDIX IV 

C1AHTK IN INDIA 

Thk system of conic* as it has become developed in India, 
as it obtained hi Kgypt and in Persia, as it was exemplified 
in an ancient * Gens ' with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially obtained in Kuropc duringthe 
Middle Ages, and as it exists even now, is worthy of an essay 
distinguished by the ripest scholarship, and by the widest 
experience of life and knowledge of the human mind. In 
Tndia it has evidently been an institution of gradual progress 
up to the pernicious perfection of later days, and in early 
lime* the bounds were less markedly denned, or less carefully 
observed, than during the last few hundred years. The 
instance of Viswamitra's acquisition of Brahmanhood is 
well known, a# is VikramajnVs almost successful desire of 
attaining to the same eminence. Vyasa likewise raised a 
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Sudra to an equality with the priestly class, and his descen- 
dants are still looked upon as Brahmans, although inferior 
in degree. (Ward, The Hindus, i. 85; and see IVtanu, JTw- 
vMuteH, chap. x,42 72, &c., for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste.) Kven in the present generation 
some members of the Jut Sikh family of Sindhianwala, 
related to that of Runjit Singh, made an attempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the social rites of Kshattriyas; 
and it may be assumed us certain that, had the conquering 
Mughals and Pathans been without a vivid belief and an 
organized priesthood, they would have adopted Vedism and 
have become enrolled among the KfchaMriyas or ruling 

races. , , , . 

Perhaps (he reformer Hfiinfumnd expressed the original 
principle of Indian sacerdotal caste when ho said that Kablr 
the weaver had become a Brahman by knowing Brahm or 
(iod. {The IhthiHton, ii. 18*.) 

The Muhammndans of India fancifully divide themselves 
into four classes, after the manner of the Hindus, vi'z. 
Saiyids, Shaikhs, Mughals* and Tat bans. All are noble, 
indeed, but the former two, as representing the tribe of 
Muhammad and the direct progeny of All his son-in-law, 
are pre-eminent. It. is likewise a fact, at least in the north- 
west, that a Kshattriya convert from Hinduism, or any 
convert from Kikhisin, is M>Ied a Shaikh, and that converts 
of inferior races are classed as Mughals and PathiuiH, 
Doubtless a Brahman who should become a Muhammudan 
would at once be classed among the Saiyids. 

Mr. Hodgson {Atmri&hieK «/ liutitu p. !H) shows that the 
Koch princes of Assam were admitted to be Kajputs on 
embracing Hinduism, although they are of the Tamil and 
noted* the Arya race; but even the Jews were not altogether 
intlexiblein former times und Bossuct not ices the conversion 
of the Idumaeans and Philistines, and sees their change of 
faith foretold bv the prophets [Vummil lihturtf, Transla- 
tion of 1810. pp. 1 US and 151). 

(Possibly in ids reference to Soeiet> in mediaeval Kuropc 
the author has not laid sullicieut stress upon t lie rigid nature 
of what, has been called the * horizontal * division of Society 
during that period. The caste barrier that separated the 
knight, from the merchant of his own country was a very 
real thing. 
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APPENDIX V 
TRE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 01? THE INDIANS 

The six orthodox schools will be found, among them, to 
partially represent the three great philosophic systems of the 
Greeks — the ethical, the logical, and tiie physical ; or to be 
severally founded, in more modern language, on revelation 
or morality, reason, and sense. Thus the lirsl and second 
MTmamsa, being based on the Vedas, correspond in a measure 
with tiie school of Pythagoras, which identified itself so 
closely with the belief and institutions of the age. The 
Nyiiya and Vaiscshika systems of Gautama and Kanadia, 
which treat primarily of mind or reason, resemble the dia- 
lectics of Xcnophancs, while the Sankhya doctrines of Kapfil 
and Patanjali, which labour with the inertness and modifica- 
tions of matter, correspond with the physical school of 
Thules, as taught by Anaxagoras. Mr. Klphinstone (History 
of India, i. 284) has some good observations on the marked 
correspondence of the Indian and Greek metaphysics, and 
Mr. Ward (Hindus, u. 113) attempts a specific comparison 
with a series of individual reasoncrs, but too little is yet 
known, especially of Brahmanical speculation, to render 
such parallels either exact or important. 

The triple division of the schools which is adopted by 
the Indians themselves may here be given as some help to 
a better understanding of the doctrines of the modern 
reformers. They separate the systems into Arumbwad, 
Purnamwacl, and Vlvurtwiid, or the simple atomic, the 
modified material, and the illusory. The * Arumbwad 7 
includes the first MTmamsa, the Nyiiya, and the Vaiscshika, 
and it touches the indestructibility of matter, while it leaves 
I lie atoms without any other inherent quality, and attributes 
their various shapes and developments to the exercise of 
God's will- The " Purnamwad ' includes the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems, and teaches that matter has not only a power 
of resistance, but a law of aggregation or development, or 
that it ean only have forms given to it by (Sod in accordance 
with its inherent nature. The modern Vaishnavas are 
mostly adherents of this doctrine, but they somewhat 
modify it, and say that tiie sensible world is God, so imbued 
witii matter that he. is himself manifest in all things, but 
under such varying forms and appearances as may suit his 
design. The 1 VTvurtwiid or the second MTinftmsa, which 
is orthodox Vcdantism, or the system of Shatikar Achfirj, 
teaches that (Sod changes not his shape, but is himself at 
once both spirit and matter, although to the sense of man 

z 
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he is variously manifested by means of 6 Maya ', his power 
or essence, his image or reflection — under the guise of the 
heavens and the earth, or as inorganics rocks and as sentient 
animals. 

Another division of the schools is also made into e Astik 
and c Nastik ', or deist and atheist, so as to include doctrines 
not Brahmanieal. Thus the Astik comprehends all the six 
'Duthuus', and some modem reasoncrs further admit 
Muhammadauism and Christianity, considered as specula- 
tive systems, into this thoistie or partially orthodox pale. 
The Nastik comprehends primarily the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, with the addition sometimes of the Chiirvilk, 
which lias never been popularized ; but Hindu zealots make 
it secondarily to include not only Muhammadauism and 
Christianity, but also I he sects of (iorakh, KabTr, and 
Nfuiak, as 'being irrespective of or repugnant to the Vcdus, 
while similarly they place the Poor v and I 'tar MhniimHa 
above the mere deism of reason, as being the direct revelation 
of God, 

The Buddhists arc subdivided into four schools- -the 
Sautrantik, the Waibhashik, the Yogaehar, and the Madia- 
mit* All agree in compounding animal existence of five 
essences or qualities: (1) independent consciousness, or 
soul, or sell' ; (2) perception of form, or of external objects ; 
(ii) sensation, pleasure, or pain I be act ion of matter on 
mind ; (t) understanding or comprehension, the reaction 
of mind on mutter, or mind pervaded with the qualities of 
matter; (5) passion, volition, aelion, or mind, vital and 
motive. Scholars thus consider the present subjection of 
matter to mind as the -greatest, happiness of which man is 
capable, and they declare death to be the utter dissolution 
of tike individual ; while the Inuldlius of vulgar adoration 
become simply revered memories or remembrances wit it the 
learned- The first section holds that intelligence, or the joint 
perception of the object ami subject, is the soul or distin- 
guishing charaet eristic, of humanity ; the second gives the 
preference to simple consciousness ; the third prefers 
objective sensation, and the fourth teaches that the fuet 
or the phenomenon of the assemblage of the component 
qualities is the only spirit ; or, indeed, that there, is naught 
permanent or characteristic save nonentity, or the void of 
non-being. This last evidently merges into the Churvak 
school, and it is also called the fc Khnnyubad ' system, or the 
doctrine of vacuity or non-existence, and an attempt was 
recently made to popularize it in Upper India, by one 
ihikhtawar, and his patron, the Chief of Hat trans (Vfalson, 
An. /tar., xvii. 5J05) ; nor is it dlllicult to perceive that 
practically it would resolve itself into the principle of wlf- 
rdianoc, or perhaps the ' know-thyself 1 of the Greek sage. 
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The Jains base human existence on the aggregation of 
nine phenomena, or principles, one of which, JIv, vitality, 
may by merit become a Jin, or an immortal spirit. The two 
great divisions, ' S wetambar % the white clothed, and 4 Digam- 
bar the naked, seem to have few important metaphysical 
differences, except that the latter refuses emancipation to 
the JIv, or vital power, in woman, or denies that woman has 
a soul capable of immortality. 

The six heretical systems of Indian speculation thus 
comprise the four Buddhist and two Jain schools ; or, if the 
Jain be held to be one, the sixth is obtained by including 
the Charvak. 

The tendency of Indian speculation lies doubtless towards 
materialism, and the learned say the mind cannot grasp that 
which is without qualities, or which has force without form, 
and is irrespective of space. In how much does the philo- 
sophy of Humboldt differ from this, when he says he confi- 
dently expects what Socrates once desired, * that Reason 
shall be the sole interpreter of Nature ' V (Kosmos, Sabine's 
trans., i. 151.) 



APPENDIX VI 
ON THIS MAYA OK THK INDIANS 

Tin-: Maya of the Hindus may be considered under a three* 
fold aspect, or morally, poetically, and philosophically. 

Morally, it; mentis no more than the vanity of Solomon 
(Kcelcsiastcs i and ii), or the nothingness of Lhis world ; and 
thus KabTr likens it to delusion or evil, or to moral error 
in the abstract. (An. Ite#.> xvi. 1 01 .) The Indian reformers, 
indeed, made a use of Mflyd corresponding with the use 
made by the Apostle Saint John of the Logos of Plato, as 
Mr. Milman very judiciously observes. (Note in Gibbon, 
History, r ^ no <me whipted Mrtyd to the Hindu 

notions of a sinful world, and the other explained to Greek 
and It on um understandings the nature of Christ's relation 
to God by representing the divine intelligence to be mani- 
fested in the Messiah. 

Poeiimllih Mayii is used to denote a Aim before the eyes 
of gods and heroes, which limits their sight or sets bounds to 
their senses (Ilccrccn, AnUitic Nations, Hi. 20ft) ; and simi- 
larly Pallas dispels a mist from before the eyes of Diomed, 
and makes the ethereal forms of divinities apparent to a 
mortal. (Iliad, v.) The popular speech of nil countries 
contains proof of the persuasion that the imperfect powers 

s&2 
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of men render them unable to appreciate the world around 
them. 

Philosophically, the Maya of Die Vedant system (which 
corresponds to a certain extent with the Priikriti of the 
Sankhya school, and with the Cosmic substance of Xcno- 
phancs, or more exactly with the Play of the Infinite Being 
of Ilcraclitus), seems identical with I he idealism of Berkeley. 
The doctrine seems also to have had the same origin as 
the 'Idola' system of Bacon ; and thus, as an illusion or 
a false appearance, Maya is the opposite of Plato's 'Idea' 
or the True. Ordinarily, Maya is simply held to denote the 
apparent or sensible in opposition to the real, as when, accord- 
ing to the common illustration, a rope is taken for a snake, 
while in another point of view it is regarded as the Agent or 
Medium of God's manifestation in the universe, either as 
merely exhibiting images, or as really and actively mixed up 
with the production of worlds. 1 1 is curious t hat 'in Kngland 
and in India the same material argument should have been 
used to confute Berkeley's theory of dreams and the 
Brahmanical theory of illusion. An elephant was impelled 
against Shankar Aehiirj, who maintained the unreal nature 
of his own body and of all around him ; and Dr. .Johnson 
considered that lie demolished the. doctrine when, striking 
a stone with his foot, he showed that he recoiled from it. 
But Shankar Acharj had a readier wit than the supporters of 
the bishop, and he retorted upon his adversaries when they 
ridiculed his nimble steps (o avoid the beast, that till was a 
fancy ; there was no Shankar, no elephant, no flight all was 
a delusion. (/W>/sMn* ii. I Oil.) 

Maud may also be. said to be used in a fourth or political 
sense by the Indians, as in the Kfihit. or Niti section of the 
* Artli Shastra 1 , or fourth fc Upved % which treats, among 
other things, of the duties of rulers, it is allowed us one of 
the modes of gaining an end. But Maya, in the science in 
question, is used to signify rather secrecy, or st rategy, or 
dexterous diplomacy, than gross deceit, ; for fraud and 
falsehood are among the prohibited ways. Maytl, it is said, 
may be employed to delude an enemy or to secure the 
obedience of subjects. Socrates admit s % t hut, under similar 
circumstances, such deceit would be fitting and proper, or 
that in his scheme it would come under the category of 
justice. (MmorabilUt, book iv, chap, ii,) 
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APPKXD1X VII 

THE METAPHYSICS OP INDIAN KEFOKMBKH 

What has been said in the text about, the modern re- 
formers relates eliielly to the popular theology. Some of 
them, however, likewise philosophized or spmilatcd on the 
origin of things, and thus the k Ctar Mlmainsii 1 school is 
sometimes subdivided into several branches, kno\tn (1) as 
the 'Adweit', or pure system of Shankar; ami (2) as I lie 
b Madhavadweit \ the ' Vusisht-adweit \ and the * Hhisri- 
adweil \ or modified systems of Unity of Mad ha v, Itftmaiiuj, 
and Vallabh respectively. Shankar Aeharj taught thai 
God is the original of all things, and is in reality unchange- 
able in form ; wherefore, when oblivious (aghUui) of himself, 
he variously becomes manifest as vitality and matter, he 
does so as fc "Maya \ or as Images, or us the mirror reflecting 
all things, yet remaining itself the same. Life and the Soul 
are one in this system, and salvation becomes absorption, 
while, as a proof that the same vitality may put on different, 
shapes, he quotes the instance of" the caterpillar* the 
chrysalis, and the butterfly. Maldhav holds Life to be 
distinct from Spirit, and with him the purified soul dwells 
with God without being absorbed, but he gives prominence 
to b Maya 1 as coexistent with Cod, or as the moving and 
brooding spirit which gives form to matter; and thus the 
followers of Hamanuj extend Madliav's notion, and talk of 
God, Maya, and Life, as well as of Atoms. Vallabh and the 
Vishnuswamis or the Shudadweils likewise maintain the 
distinct nature of Life or of the human Soul, and make 
salvation a dwelling with God without liability to reappear- 
ance ; tint t he doctrine of * Maya * is almost wholly rejected 
in favour of a Material Pantheism, as that the light which 
illumines a room is the same with the illuminating principle 
of the transmitting flame, and hence, that what man per- 
ceives is actual and not illusory. For some partial notices of 
them* reasonings see Wilson, Ah. Mw., xvi. HiK and lot; 
and they may be perused at length in the Commentaries 
of the several Hpcculators on the * Uhagavudgltfi \ in the 
* Vrlh Punchuk ' of lUmftiiuj, ami in the L Dosha Sink * of 
VishniiHwami. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

NANAK'N PHILOSOPHICAL ALLUSIONS POPULAR OR 
MORAL KATHElt THAN fcSCIBNTIWO 

PnoFicssOR Wilson (Am, Hett.* xvii. 2:iii, and continuation 
of Mill's History of India, vii. 101, 102) would appear to 
think slightingly of the doctrines of Nfumk, as being mere 
metaphysical notions founded on the abstractions of 
Suftsm and the Vedani philosophy ; but if. is difficult for 
any one Lo write about the omnipotence of God and the 
hopes of man, without, laying himself open to a charge of 
belonging to one speculative school or another, Milton, 
the. poet and statesman, indeed, may have had a particular 
leaning, when he thought of fc body working up lo spirit' 
(PuradiHC UmU v) ; but is St. Paul, the; reformer and enthu- 
siast, to be contemned, or is In; lo be misunderstood when 
he says, * It is sown a natural body, and is raised a spiritual 
body '¥ (1 Corinthians xv. 41). Similarly such expressions 
as 'Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth V (Jeremiah 
xxiii. 21), ' (iod, in whom we live and move und have our 
being 1 (Acts xvii. 28), and "Of him, and lo him, and 
through him are all things 1 (Unmans xi. HO), might be used 
to declare the prophet and the apostle to be Pantheists or 
Materialists ; but it nevertheless seems plain that Jeremiah 
and Paul, and likewise Nanak, had another object in view 
than scholastic dogmatism, und that they simply desired 
to impress mankind with exalted notions of the greatness 
and goodness of (iod, by a vague employment of general 
language which they knew would never mislead the 
multitude. 

Professor Wilson (Ah. Hen., xvii. 2»», 207, 288) and 
Muhsin tffuii {lUtbinltin, ii. 209, 270, 285, 280) rimy be 
compared together, and the Nitir ul Mutakhttrin (i, 1 10) may 
be compared with both, with reference to the contradictory 
views taken of the similarity or difference 'respectively 
between Sikhism and Hrahmunism. Much is right, the one 
with regard to the imperfect faith or the corrupt practices, 
especially of the Sikhs in the (Jangetic provinces, and the 
other with regard to the admitted doctrines of Nfinak, as 
they will always be explained by any qualified person. 

It is to be remembered that the Sikhs regard the mission 
of Nanak and Gohind us the consummation of other dis- 
pensations, including that of Muhammad ; and their talk, 
therefore, of Urilhma and Vishnu and various heavenly 
powers is no more unreasonable? than the deference of 
Christians to Moses and Abraham and to the archangels 
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Michael and Gabriel. Such allusions are perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Sikiis than Mhat singular poly theism ' 
of our mediaeval divines, which thev graded on the language 
rather (indeed) Hum on the principles of Christianity'. 
(Ilalhun, Middle Ages, iii, iJ US.) 

For an instance of the moral application which Xnnak 
was wont to give to mythological stones see Ward, Hin- 
dus, iii. 405. Nanak, indeed, refers continually to Hindu 
notions, but, he wis not therefore an idolater ; and it should 
further be borne in mind Hint as St. John could draw illus- 
trations from Greek philosophy, so could St. Paid make an 
advantageous use of the (ircck poets, as was long ago 
observed upon in a right spirit by Milton (Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing). In the early ages of 
Christianity, moreover, the sibylline leaves were referred 
to as foretelling the mission of .Jesus; but although the 
spuriousness of the passages is now admitted, the lathers 
are not accused of polytheism, or of holding AmatthaciU 
the nurse of Jupiter, to be a real type of t he Virgin Mary ! In 
truth, all religious systems not possessed of a Isxiy of litera- 
ture or philosophy proper to themselves seek elsewhere lor 
support in such matters. Thus the Che\alier Bunseu 
{toflm*t* H'K &«.) observes that the early Christinas were 
even desirous of reconciling Scripture with (.reek history; 
and Hnnkc(///\vf. of (he Pojws, cd. IK Hi, p, 125) says that the 
Church, so late as the sixteenth century, was willing to rest 
its dogmas and doctrines on the metaphysics of the Ancients. 



APPKNMX IX 
THBTKUMH IhU AND <H Mi, ANM) TftilH 

Thk warlike resistance of JIar (JobimU or the arming of 
the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainly attributed bv Malcolm 
(Sketch', pp. « K *I5) and Knrstcr (7YmW.y, u 2t>8, &MJ) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the death of his father, 
although religious animosity againM. Muhamnmdans is 
allowed to have hud some share in bringing about the change. 
The circumstance of the thirtYs military array does not 
appear to have struck Muhsin Mini aw strange or unusual, 
and his work, the lkMMn % docs not therefore endeavour to 
account for it* The Sikhs themselves connect tho modifica- 
tion of NamuVs system with the* double nature of the 
mythological Janak of Mithila, whose released soul, indeed, 
is held to have animated the body of their first teacher 
(DabittMn, ii. 2«H), and they have encumbered tlieir Uivul 
of a ruler with the following pemmnl anecdote: The wife of 
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Arjun was without children, and she begun to despair of 
ever becoming a mother. She went lo Bhni Huddha, the 
ancient and only surviving companion of Xfinak, lo beseech 
his blessing; but he, disliking the degree of state she 
assumed and her costly offerings, would not notice her. 
She afterwards went barefooted and alone lo his presence, 
carrying on her head the ordinary food of peasants. The 
Bhai smiled benignly upon her, and said she should have 
a son, who would be master both of the and Tgtfi ; that 
is, simply of a vessel for food and a sword, but typically 
of grace and power, the terms corresponding in significance 
with the ' Raj ' and Mog ' of Janak, 1 the * Viri * and ' Miri ' 
of Indian Muhammadans, and with the idea of t he priesthood 
and kingship residing in Mclchiscdec and in tho expected 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus Har (Jobind is eoiumonly said 
to have worn two swords, one to denote his spiritual, and 
the other his temporal power; or, as he may sometimes 
have chosen to express it, one lo avenge his father, and the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism. (See Malcolm, Sketch, 
p. 85.) 

The fate of Arjun, and the personal character of his son, 
lutd doubtless some share in leading the Sikhs to take up 
armsj but the whole progress of the change is not yet 
apparent, nor perhaps do the means exist of tracing it. 
The same remark applies to the early Christian history, and 
we are left in ignorance of how that modification of feeling 
and principle was brought about, which made those who 
were so averse to the fc business of war and government ' in 
the time of the [early! Caesars, fill the armies of the empire 
in the reign of Diocletian, and at last give a military master 
to the western world in the person of Constantino. (Cf. 
Gibbon, ffiBtvry* ed. I8JW, ii. ttSfl, 37S.) 

1 * Raj mon jog kumaio,' in attain immortal purity or virtue, or 
to dwell in grant while exorcising earthly sway. It in an expniHsiou 
of not infrequent uho, and which occurs in the Adi Urunth* In tho 
1 Nawayas *, by certain Bhatn* Thus one Hika says, Kam I)Ah (tho 
fourth Guru) got the ' Takht \ or throats of 1 Haj * and * Jog \ from 
Amar Das. ' Dog \ an above stated, means simply a vessel for food, 
and thoneo, metaphorically, ahuiuhinrv on earth, and i/racr on tho 
part of («od» Tho two terms aro clearly synonymous, and thu* 
Thomson writes of tho sun as the 

. . . 1 groat delegated source 

( >f light, ami life, and t/mn\ and joy hclnw.' 

Tit* Hkamons Nummrr, 
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APPENDIX X 
CASTE AMONG THE SIKIIH 

It may nevertheless bo justly observed that Gobind 
abolished caste rather by implication than by a direct enact- 
ment, and it may be "justly objected thai, the Sikhs Mill 
uphold the principal distinctions at least of race. Thus the 
Gurus nowhere say that Jlrahmans and Sudras are to inter- 
marry, or that they are daily to partake together of the 
same food ; but that they laid a good foundation for the 
practical obliteration of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bearing in mind the vast 
pre-eminence which they assign to religious unity and truth 
over social sameness or political equality : 

* Think not of caste ; abuse thyself, and attain to salva- 
tion.' - Nanak, Sawing Rag, 

* God will not ask man of what race he is ; he will ask 
him what has he done V - Na.vak, Parbhali Rrt&uL 

'Of the impure among the noblest, 
Heed not the injunction ; 
Of one pare among the most despised, 
Nfmak will become the footstool.' 

Nanak, Malhar Rag. 

b All of the seed of Brahm (God) an* Hrahmnns: 
They say there are four races. 
Hut all are of the seed of Brahm.' 

Amah Das, lihaimv* 

* Kshattriya, Hrahmnn, Sudru, Veisya, whoever remem- 
bers the name of God, who worships him always, Ac, &c„ 
shall attain to salvation/- Ham Dam, RilOtvuL 

4 The four races shall be one, 
All shall call on the Guru.' 

Gomsi), in the Rahat Sama 
(not in the (iranlh). 

Compare Malcolm (Sfcvtvh, p. 45 /<.) for n saying attri- 
buted to Gobind, that the castes would become one when 
well mixed, as the four components of the 1 PAn-Supari \ 
or betel, of the Hindus, became of one colour when well 
chewed. 

The Sikhs of course partake in common of the Prasiid 
(vulg. Parshild) or consecrated food, which is ordinarily 
composed of Hour, coarse sugar, and clarified butter* 
Several, pcrhupn nil, Hindu sects, however, do the same. 
(See Wilson, Ah, xvi, 8ft and xvm 21W «,) 
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APPKNDIX XI 

nrrRs of initiation into sikhimm 

Sikhs arc not ordinarily initials! until they reach the age 
of discrimination and remembrance, or not before they are 
seven years of age, or sometimes until I hoy have attained to 
manhood. Hut I here is no authoritative rule on the subject, 
nor is there any declaratory eeronioniat of detail which ean 
be followed. The essenlials are (hat five Sikhs at least 
should he assembled, and il is generally arranged Hint one 
of the number is of some religious repute, Some sugar and 
water are stirred together in a vessel of any kind, commonly 
with a two-edged dagger, but any irUn weapon will answer. 
The noviciate stands with Ins hands joined in an attitude 
of humility or supplication, and he repeats after the elder 
or minister the main articles of bis faith. Some of the water 
is sprinkled on his face and person ; lie drinks the remainder, 
and exclaims, Hail (tarn ! and the ceremony concludes with 
an injunction that, be be true lo (iod mat to his duty as a 
Sikh. Kor details of particular modes followed, see Forstcr 
(Travel* I J$07), Malcolm (Nto'lrh, p. 182), and I'rinscp's 
edition of Murray's Mfv ttf ItanjH Shtf*lt (p. 217), where an 
Indian compiler is quoted. 

The original oracticc of using the water in which the feet 
of a Sikh had l>eeu washed was soon abandoned, and the 
subsequent custom of touching the water with the toe seems 
now almost wholly forgotten. The first rule was pcrhapu 
instituted to denote the humbleness of spirit, of the disciples, 
or both it and tint second practice may have originated in 
that feeling of the Hindus which attaches virtue to water in 
which the thumb of a lirahnum has been dipped. It seems 
in every way probable that (Jobiud substituted the daggei 
for the foot or the toe, thus giving further pre-eminence to 
his emblematic iron. 

Women are not usually, but they arc sometimes, initiated 
in form as professors of the Sikli faith* in mingling the 
sugar and water for women, a omvedged, and not a two- 
edged, dagger is used. 
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APPENDIX XII 

THE EXCLAMATION WAH AND TUK KXIMIKNKIUN 

DIM, TKtJH, PATH 

Tins proper exclamation of community of faith of the 
Sikhs as a sect is simply, ' Wah Guru ! ' tnat is, () CJurfi ! or 
Hail (jlunl ! The lengthened exclamations of * Wah ! (iuru 
ki Path ! ' and fc Wah ! (Jurii ka Klmlsa ! ' (Hail ! Virtue 
or power of the Guru ! or Hail I Guru and Victory ! and 
Hail to the state or church of the Guru !) are not authorita- 
tive, although the former lias become customary, ami its 
use, as completing the idea embraced in fc JK*g * and fc Tegh * 
(see ante. Appendix IX) naturally arose out of the notions 
diffused by Uobind, if he did not. ordain i( as the proper 
Habitation of believers. 

Many of the chapters or books into which I lie Atti drouth 
is divided, begin with the expression k Kko I'likar, Sat 
(JurCi Prasad 1 , which winy be interpreted to mean, 4 The 
One («od, and the grace of the blessed (JunV. Some of the 
chapters of the Datum* Pwlshuh Ita (innttlt begin with u Kko 
Knkur, Wah (hini ki Path \ that is, fc The One God mid the 
power of the (Juru \ 

The Sikh author of the (iur Hulnmvali gives the following 
fanciful ami trivial origin of the salutation Wah (Jurfi ! 

Wasdev, the exclamation of the first age, or Satyug ; 

Har liar, the exclamation of th( k second age ; 

(iobind Unbind, the exclamation of the third age ; 

Ham Kitm, the exclamation of the fourth age, or Kalvug; 
whence Wah Guru in the llflb ugi\ or under the" new 
dispensation. 



APPKNDIX XIII 

TIIK HIKH IM'iVOTlON TO KTKtib, AND TUK TKUM 
'NAC'IK'HA PADSHAH' 

For allusions to tins devotion to steel see Malcolm, 
Hketekt pp. 48, 117 m., 182 *i. 

The meaning given in the text to the principle inculcated 
seems to be the true one. Throughout India the implements 
of any calling are in a manner worshipped, or, in Western 
moderation of phrase, they arc blessed or consecrated* This 
is especially noticeable among merchants, who annually 
perform religious ceremonies before u heap of gold ; among 
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hereditary clcTks or writers, who similarly idolize their ink- 
horn ; and among soldiers and military leaders, who on the 
festival of the Das-hara consecrate their banners and piled- 
up weapons. Gobincl withdrew his followers from that 
undivided attention whieh their fathers had given to the 
plough, the loom, and the pen, and he urged them to regard 
the sword as their principal slay in tins woTld. The sentiment 
of veneration for that whieh gives us power, or safety, or 
our daily bread, may be traced in all countries. In our own 
a sailor impersonates, or almost deifies, his ship, and in India 
the custom or hereditary callings lias heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of* philosophy, becomes the 
dogma admitting the soul to be inereate indeed, but en- 
veloped in the understanding, whieh again is designed for 
our use in human affairs, or until our bliss is perfect. It is 
this external or inferior spirit, so to speak, whieh must 
devote its energies to the service and contemplation of steel, 
while the inereate soul contemplates Cod. | Compare also the 
mediaeval ceremony of ' watching his arms' regularly under- 
gone by the candidate for knighthood.- K».| 

The import of the term Sachcha PMshah, or True King, 
seems to be explained in the same way. A spiritual king, 
or Guru, rules the eternal soul, or guides if fo salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls our finite faculties only, 
or puts restraints upon the play of our passions and the 
enjoyment, of our senses* The JUuhnmniuduus have the 
same idea and a corresponding term, viz. AtdUk Itukiku 



APPKNDIX XIV 

DISTiN(!TlVK UKA<JKK OK THM MIKHK 

Tukhk and many other distinctions of Sikhs may be seen 
in the Itehct and Tanklta Xamas of (*obind, forming part of 
Appendix XX of this volume. 

Unshorn locks and a blue dress, as the charact eristics of 
a believer, do not appear as direct injunctions in any extant 
writing attributed to (tohind, and they seem chiefly to have 
derived their distinction as marks from custom or usage, 
while the propriety of wearing a blue dress is now regarded 
as less obligatory than formerly. Both usages appear to 
have originated in a spirit of opposition to Hinduism, for 
many Hr&hmanical devotees keep their heads carefully 
fthaved, and all Hindus are shaven when initiated into their 
religious duties or responsibilities, or on the death of a near 
relative. It is also curious, with regard to colour, that many 
religious, or indeed simply respectable Hindus, have «till an 
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aversion to blue, so much so indeed that a Rajput farmer 
will demur about sowing his fields with indigo. The 
Muhammadans, again, prefer blue dresses, and perhaps 
the dislike of the Hindus arose during the Musalman con- 
quest, as Krishna himself, among others, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus the Sikh author, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, says 
of Nanak, ' Again he went to Mecca, blue clothing he had 
like Krishna'. Similarly, no Sikh will wear clothes of a 
6 suhi ' colour, i. e. dyed with safilower, such having long 
been the favourite colour with Hindu devotees, as it is 
gradually becoming with Muhammadan ascetics. As a dis- 
tinction of Tace, if not of creed, the unshorn locks of the 
Sikhs have a parallel in the long hair of the Frankish 
nobles and freemen. The contrasting terms 6 crinosus ' and 
' tonsoratus ' arose in mediaeval Europe, and the virtue 
or privilege due to flowing hair was so great that Childebcrt 
talked of having his brother's children cither cropped or 
put to death. (Hallam, Middle Ages, notes to Chap. II.) 

The Sikhs continue to refrain from tobacco, nor do they 
smoke drugs of any kind, although tobacco itself seems to 
have been originally included as snuff only among proscribed 
things. Tobacco was first introduced into India about 1617* 
(JVPCulloch, Commercial Dictionary, art. 6 Tobacco \) Ft 
was, I think, idly denounced in form by one of Akbar's 
successors, but its use is now universal among Indian 
Muhammadans. 

Another point of difference which may be noticed is that 
the Sikhs wear a kind of breeches, or now many wear a sort 
of pantaloons, instead of girding up their loins after the 
manner of the Hindus. The adoption of the ft kachh \ or 
breeches, is of as much importance to a Sikh boy as was the 
investiture with the * toga v iritis ' to a Hoiniin youth. 

The Sikh women are distinguished from Hindus of their 
sex by some variety of dross, but chiefly by a higher topknot 
of hair. 



APPNNDIX XV 

ON THK UHM OF ARABKi AND SANSKRIT FOK THW 
I'UKPOHKH OF EDUCATION JN INDIA 

Ujp to the present time England lias made no great and 
lasting impress on the Indians, except as the introducer of 
an improved and effective military system ; although she 
has also done much to exalt her character as a governing 
power, by her generally scrupulous adherence to formal 
engagements. 
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The Indian mind has not yet been suffused or saturated 
by the genius of the English, nor can the light of European 
knowledge be spread over the country, until both the 
Sanskrit and Arabic (Persian) languages are made the 
vehicles of instructing the learned* These tongues should 
thus be assiduously cultivated, although not so much for 
what they contain as for what they may be made the means 
of conveying. The hierarchies of ' Gymnosophists ' and 
' Ulema ' will the more readily assent to mathematical or 
logical deductions, if couched in words identified in their eves 
with scientific research ; and they in time must of necessity 
make known the truths learned to the mass of the people. 
The present system of endeavouring to diffuse knowledge by 
means of the rude and imperfect vernacular tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seems to be undertaken in a spirit 
of opposition to the influential classes ; and it is not likely 
to succeed at all until expositions of the sciences, with ample 
proofs and illustrations, are rendered complete, instead of 
partial and elementary only, or indeed meagre and inaccu- 
rate in the extreme, as many of the authorized school-books 
are. If there were Sanskrit or Arabic counterparts to these 
much-required elaborate treatises* the predilections of the 
learned Indians would be overcome with comparative ease. 

The fact that the astronomy of IMoIemy and the geo- 
metry of Euclid arc recognized in their Sanskrit dress as 
text-books of science even among the Krnhmans, should not 
be lost upon the promoters of education in the present age. 
The philosophy of facts and the truths of physical science 
had to be made known by Copernicus and Galileo, Hacon 
and Newton, through the medium of the Latin tongue ; ami 
the first teachers and upholders of Christianity preferred the 
admired and widely spoken Human and Greek, both to the 
antique Hebrew and to the imperfect dialects of Gaul and 
Syria, Africa, and Asia Minor. In cither case the language 
recommended the doctrine, and added to the conviction of 
Origen and Irenueus, Tcrtullian and Clement of Koine, as 
well as to the belief of the scholar of more modern times. 
Similarly in India the use of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Persian would give weight to the most obvious principles 
and completeness to the most logical demonstrations. 

That in Calcutta the study of the sciences is pursued with 
some success through the joint medium of the English 
language and local dialects, and that in especial the tact and 
perseverance of the professors of the Medical College have 
induced Indians of family or caste todisscct the human body, 
do not militate against the views expressed above, but rather 
serve as exceptions to prove their truth* In Calcutta English- 
men arc numerous, and their wealth, intelligence, and politi- 
cal position render their influence overwhelming ; but this 
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menial predominance decreases so rapidly that it is unl'elt 
in fair-sized towns within fifty miles of the capital, and is but 
faintly revived in the populous cities of lienares, Delhi, 
Puna, and Hyderabad. 



APPKNJMX XVI 
ON THK LAXJVFAX IX IXIUA 

Tins proportions of the land-tux to I lie general revenues of 
British India are nearly as follows : 

Denial, 1 ; IJombay, )j ; Madras, " ; Agra, U 
Average - Lj'of the whole. 

In some Kuropean stales the proportions are nearly as 
below : 

Kngland, J, ; France, j ; Spain, ^ (perhaps' some error) ; 
Hclgiutri, ,", ; Prussia, }\ ; Naples, j ; Austria, L 

In the United Stales of America the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It. is now idle to revert to the theory of the ancient laws of 
(tie Hindus, or of the more recent institutes of the Muham- 
madans, although much clearness of view has resulted from 
the learned researches or iahorious inquiries of Briggs and 
Monro, of Sykcs and Ilalhcd and (Jalloway. It is also idle 
lodispute whether t he Indian farmer pays a - rent * or a Max ' 
in a technical sense, since, practically i I is certain (1) that 
the government (or its assign, the jagTrdar or grantee) gets 
in nearly all instances uhnnst the whole suri»lus produce of 
the laud; and (2) (lad. the stale, if (he owner, does not 
perform its duty by not furnishing from its capital wells and 
other things, which correspond in ditlicully of provision 
with barns and drains in Knglnnd. In India no one thinks 
of investing capital or of spending money on the improve- 
ment of the land, excepting, directly, a few patriarchal 
chiefs through love of their homes; and, indirectly, the 
wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, <fcc, through the love 
of gain. Ait ordinary village ^ head-man \ or the still 
poorer * ryot \ whether paying direct to government or 
through a revenue farmer, has just so much of the produce 
left as will enable him to provide (he necessary seed, his 
own inferior food, and (he most simple requisites of tillage; 
and as he has thus no means, he cannot incur the expense 
or run the risk of introducing improvements. 

Hence it behoves Kngluud* if in doubt about Oriental 
'socage 1 and 'freehold' tenures, to redistribute her taxation, 
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to diminish her assessment on the soil, and to give her 
multitudes of subjects, who are practically w copyholders \ 
at least a permanent interest in the land, as she has done so . 
largely by 4 customary ' leaseholders within her own proper 
dominion. There should likewise be a limit to whieh sueli 
estates might be divided, and this could b<* advantageously 
done, by allowing the owner of a petty holding to dispose us 
he pleased, not of the land itself, but of what it might bring 
when sold. 

For some just observations on the land tenures of India 
sec Licut.-Col. Slecman's /{ambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official (Oxford, 0)15), pp. 58, 501, 571 ; while, for a 
fiscal description of the transit ion system now in foree in the 
North-Western Provinces, the present Lieut.-(Jovemor\s 
Directions for Settlement Officers and his Remarks on the 
Revenue System may be profitably consulted (18 Ml). 



APPKNDIX XVII 

THE API (J1UNT/1, Oil MUST HOOK: OH, TUN HOOK 
OK NANAK, TIIK K11OT CiWtl\ Oil TJCACIIKR OK THK 
SIKIIW 

Noth. — TJie first (iranih is nowhere narrative or histori- 
cal, rt throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains ninny allusions illustrative 
of the condition of society and of the religious feelings of Un- 
tunes. Its teaching is to the general puroort thut. <Jod is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, wild little reference to 
particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adi Uranlli comprises, first, the writings attributed 
to N&nak, and the succeeding teachers of I,h<> Sikh faith up 
to the ninth Guru, Tcgh Hahadur, omitting the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some additions and 
emendations by (Jobind ; secondly, the compositions of 
certain 4 lihagats \ or saints, mostly sectarian Hindus, and 
who are usually given as sixteen in number ; and, thirdly, 
the verses of certain ' Hhftts \ or rhapsodists, followers of 
Niinak and of some of his successors. The numbers, and 
even the names of the • tthagats or saints, are not always 
the same in copies of the Granth ; and thus modem compilers 
or copyists have assumed to themselves the power of reject- 
ing or sanctioning particular writings. To the sixteen 
Bhagats arc usually added two *J)i»ms\ or chanters, who 
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recited before Arjun, mid who caught some of his spirit ; 
and a ' Hababi \ or player upon a stringed instrument, who 
became similarly inspired. 

The. Uranth sometimes includes an appendix, containing 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The Granth was originally compiled by Arjfm, the iifth 
Guru ; but it subsequently received a few additions at the. 
hands of his successors. 

The Granth is written wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
versilieation are numerous. The language used is rather the 
Hindi of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Punjab ; but some portions, especially of the last 
section, arc composed in Sanskrit. The written character 
is nevertheless throughout the Punjabi, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Gurus, is sometimes called 'Gurmukhr, 
a term likewise applied to the dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the writings of Nanak is thought by modem 
Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the country south- 
west of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjfm is held to be the 
most pure. 

The Granth usually forms a quarto volume of about 
l,g#2 pages, each page containing lines, and each line 
containing about 315 letters. The extra books increase the 
pages to 1,2-M) only. 



Content* of the A<U Grmtth 

1st.. The 4 Japji \ or simply the * Ja/p \ called also Gunl 
Manlr* or the special prayer of initiation of the Gurft. It 
occupies about. 7 pages, and consists of >t0 sloks, called 
Paurii of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonishcr, 
from jap, to remember. It whs written by Nanak, and is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be repented each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of 
composition implies the presence of a <mcstioncr and an 
answerer, and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been 
the. disciple Artgad. 

2nd. * Sudar Hah Htlx * * the evening prayer of the Sikhs, 
It occupies about iih pages, and it was composed by Nanak, 
but has additions by Hflm Das and Arjftn, and some, it is 
said, by Guru" Gohind* The additions attributed to Gobind 
are, however, more frequently given when the Hah Has 
forms a separate pamphlet or book. Sudar a particu ar 
kind of verse $ Hm % admonisher ; /Mf, the expression used 
for the play or recitative of Krishna* It fa sometimes 
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corruptly called the 4 Rowh Ras', from Roivh, the Punjabi 
for a road. 

3rd. fc Kirit ScMla >— a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a page and a line or two more. It was 




song, a song of rejoicing. . . , , . 

4th, The next portion of the Granth is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows : 

1. Sri Rug. 
S. JVIaj. 
8. Gauri. 
4. Asa. 
0. Gujri. 

0. Dev Gandhiiri, 

7. Bihfigra. 

8. Wad Hans. 
0. Sorath (or Sort). 

10. Dhanasri. 
n. Jait Sri, 

The whole occupies about 1,131- pages, or by far the 
greater portion of the entire (iranth. Kaeh subdivision is 
the composition of one or more Gurus, or of one or more 
Bhagats or holy men, or of a Gunl \silh or without Ihc aid 
of a Bhngat. 

The contributors among the Gurus were as follows: 



32. Todi. 
13. Bairari. 
U. Tailang. 
15, Sudhi. 
10. Bitiiwnl. 

17. Gaund. 

18. Kiim Kali. 
10. Nat Narayan. 

20. Mali Gaura. 

21. Maru. 



22. Tukhari. 

2JJ. Kcdara. 

2t. Bhuiron. 

25. Basant. 

20. Sarang. 

27. MuUifir. 

28. Kanhra. 
20. Kalian. 
HO. Pnrbhnti. 

;n . Jai Jaiwanti. 



1* Niinak. 
2. Angad. 
Jt. Amur Das. 
4. Rum I)fis. 



5. Arjun. 

0, Tcgh Bahadur (with, per- 
haps, emendations by 
Gobind). 



The Bhagals or saints, and others who contributed agree- 
ably to the ordinury copies of the Vmntlu are enumerated 
below : 



1. Kablr (the well-known 

reformer). 

2. Trilochan, a Brahman. 

4. Kav Das, a ( hamar, or 

leather dresser* 

5. Namdcv, a Chhipa, or 

cloth printer. 
0* Dhanna, aJat. 
7. Shall Farld, a Muham- 

nutdan plr, or »aint. 



8* Juidcv, a Brahman. 
0. Bhikan, 
HI. Sain, a biirber. 

11. I'ipa (a Jogi ?), 

12. Sadhna, a butcher, 

10. H&m&naud Bairagi (a 
well-known reformer). 

U* I'armanand. 

15. Sur Dils (a blind man), 

10. Mi ran Hut, a Bhagatni, 
or holy woman. 
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17. Balwand, and 10. Sundar Das, Rababi, or 

18. Satta, 6 Dums ' or chan- player upon a stringed 

tors who recited before instrument. He is not 

Arjfm. properly one of the 

Bhagats. 

5th. The 'Bh0g\ In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy 
anything, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by Hindus and Sikhs. The 
Bhog occupies about 06 pages, and besides the writings of 
Nanak and Arjun, of Kablr, Shall FarTd, and other re- 
formers, it contains the compositions of nine Bhtits or 
rliapsodists who attached themselves to Amar Das, Ham 
Das, and Arjun. 

The Bhog commences with 4r sloks in Sanskrit by Nanak, 
which are followed by 07 Sanskrit sinks in one metre by 
Arjun, and then by *2i in another metre by the same GurQ. 
There are also 2tf sloks in Punjabi or Hindi by Arjun, which 
contain praises of Amrilsur. These are soon followed by 
sloks by Kablr, and UJO by Shah FarTd, and others, 
containing some sayings of Arjun. Afterwards the writings 
of Kali and the other Bhtits follow, intermixed with portions 
by Arjfm, and so on to the end. 

The nine Bhfits who contributed to tin: Bhog are named 
as follows : 

1. Hhikha, a follower of &. Sail, a follower of Ar- 

Amar Das. jfm. 

2. Kail, u follower of Ham fl. Nail. 

Dils. 7. Mathra. 

«. KallSahur. 8. Hall. 

•1. Jalap, a follower of Ar- IK Kirit. 

jOn. 

The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fictitious. 
In the book called the (iurti llitftn eight Bhftts only are 
enumerated, and all the names except. Ball are different 
from those in the (irunth. 

Supplement to the Umuth 

0th. * MM ki Jtnni\ or Kpilogue of the Conclusion. It 
comprises about 7 pages, and contains, llrst, some pre- 
liminary sloks, called * Slok Mahal P»hla or Hymn of the 
lirst Woman or Slave ; secondly* N&nak's Admonition to 
Malhftr Haja ; thirdly, the " Katun Mala 1 of Nanak* i.e. the 
Kosary of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which 
simply shows, however, what should be the true diameter- 
isticM or qualities of religious devotees ; and, fourthly, the 
* llakikat \ or Ciaumwtanees of Sivn&b, Ilfija of Ceylon, 

A a 2 
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with reference- to a 'Pot hi' or sacred writing known us 
'Pran Sangli\ This last, is said to have been composed by 
one Bhai J3hannu in the time of Gobind. 

The Hatan Mala is saul to liave been originally written 
in Turki 5 or to have been abstracted from a Turk! original. 



APPENDIX XVIII 

TUB MtiWIX PADSHAH AM GRAXT1I, OR, ItOOK UPTHB 
MNTU KINO, OR SOVKRKKiN PONTIfe'K, THAT IS, Otf 
OUIUf GO BIND WN(iU 

Notk. — Like the Adi (iranth, the book of Gobind is 
metrical throughout, but the versification frequently \arjtos. 

it is written in the Hindu dialect, and in the "Punjabi 
character, excepting the concluding portion, the language 
of which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Gur- 
mukhi. The Hindu of Gobind is almost such as is spoken 
in the Gangetie provinces, and has few peculiarities of the 
Punjabi dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, vi'/.« the Vktiitr Nfltitk, 
written by Gobind himself; but the Persian Hikayats, or 
stories, also partake of that character, from tike circumstances 
attending their composition and the nature of some allusions 
made in them. The other portions of tfiis (Smnth are more 
mythological than the first, book* and it, also partakes more 
of a worldly character throughout, although it contains 
many noble allusions to the unity of the Godhead, and to 
the greatness and goodness of the Kuier of the Universe. 

Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement 
of a sixth, are attributed to Gobind himself ; the remainder, 
i.e. by fur the larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four scribes in the service of the Gurft ; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to his dictation. The names of Sham and Kilin 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The Datnvin Padnhnh ka (Smnth forms a quarto volume of 
1,000 pages, each page consisting of 28 lines, ami each line 
of from 08 to M letters. 



Contents of the ihok of the Tenth King 

1st. The k JApji\ or simply the * Jrt;*\ the supplement 
or complement of the Japji of N&nak - a prayer to be read 
or repeated in the morning, as it continues to be by pioua 
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Sikhs. It comprises 108 distichs, and occupies about 
7 pages, the termination of a verse and the end of a lino 
not being the same. The Jdpji was composed by Guru 
Gobind. 

2nd. ^AkOl Sint \ or f.Iic Praises of the Almighty — a hymn 
commonly read in the morning. It occupies 28 pages, and 
the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Gobind. 

3rd. The 1 Vichitr Xdtak\ i.e. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Gobind himself, and it gives, first, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account 
of his mission of reformation ; and, thirdly, a description of 
his warfare with the Himalayan chiefs and the Imperial 
forces. It is divided into fourteen sections ; but the first 
is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and f lie last is of 
a similar tenor, with an addition to the effect that he would 
hereafter relate his visions of the past and his experience of 
the present world. The Vichitr Xdtuk occupies about 2 J. 
pages of the Uranth. 

•tth. 'Chandi, Charitr\ or the Wonders of Chandi or the 
Goddess. Then* are two portions called Chandi Charifr, of 
which this is considered the greater. It whiles the destruc- 
tion of eight Titans or Deityas by Chandi the Goddess. It 
occupies about 20 pages, and it is understood to be the trans- 
lation of a Sunskrit legend, executed, some are willing to 
believe, by Gobind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows : 

1. Madhu Knitab. u\ Kukut Ilij. 

2* Mah Khasur. 7. Nishumbh. 

It. Dhumar Lochan. 8. Shumhli. 
•t and f>. ('hand and Mund. 

5th. ^Chandi Charitr' the lesser. The same legends as 
the. greater Chandi, narrated in a different metre* It 
occupies about 1 1* pages. 

OUt. * Chandi hi VarS A supplement to the legends of 
Chandi. It occupies about 0 pages. 

7th* ' <*yan l $ rahmlh\ or the Kxeellenee of Wisdom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Mahabhilrat, It occupies about 
21 pages. 

8th. 'Chaupaytm Vlmuhin Avntamn Kian\ or Quatrains 
relating to the Twenty-lour Manifestations (Avatars). 
These * Ohaupays ' occupy about 91*18 pages, arid they arc 
considered to be the work of one by name Sham. 

The names of the incarnations arc as follows : 

1. The fish, or Maehh. -1. Narayan, 

2. The tortoise* or Kuchh. 5. Mohan i. 

!i. The lion, or Nar. <l. The boar, or Varah. 
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7. The man-lion, or Nur- HI. Man Raja. 

singh. 17. Dhanantar (the doctor, 

8. The dwarf, or Bawan. or physician). 

9. Paras Rain. 18. The sun, or Suraj. 

10. Brahma. 10. The moon, or Chandar- 

11. Rudr. ma. 

12. Jalundhar. 20. Kama. 
15$. Vishnu. 21. Krishna. 

14. No name specified, hut 22. Nar (meaning Arjfln). 

understood to be amani- 2tt. Bodh. 

fetation of Vishnu. 2 k Kalki; to appear at 

15. Arhant Dev (considered the end of the Kalyug, 

to be the founder of or when the sins 
the sect of Snraugis of of men are at their 

the Jain persuasion, or, height . 

indeed, the great Jain 
prophet himself). 

Olh. No name entered, but known as * Mihdi Mlr\ 
A supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnations. Mihdi, it 
is said, will appear when the mission of Kulki is fulfilled* 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Shia Muham- 
madans. It occupies somewhat less than a page. 

10th. No name entered, but known as the 'AvalflrHoJ 
Brfifi?tta\ An account, of seven incarnations of Brfthtna, 
followed by some account of eight Hfljals of bygone times. 
It occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations arc as follows s 

1. Valkmik. 5. Vyasi. 

2. Kashap. 0. Khasht Rikhi (or the 
:j. Shukar. Six Sages). 

4* Batchess. . 7. Haul Ufts. 

The kings are enumerated below : 

1. Manu. 5. Mandhfit. 

2. Prithu. U. DalTp. 
8. Sagar. 7. KagI*. 

4. nan. h. aj. 

llth. No name entered, but known as the 'AvaMr* of 
Rudr or tiiva \ It comprises 50 pages ; and two incarna- 
tions only are mentioned, namely, l)at and Ptruim&th. 

12th* i 8hmtr Nam MaUt\ or the Name-string of Weapons. 
The names of the various weapons are recapitulated, the 
weapons are praised, and Cobind terms them collect ively 
his GurQ or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Gobi ml. It occupies about 68 piutcs. 

18th. 'Sri Mukh Wlk, Sawaya Haiti* \ or the Voice of 
the (Jurfl (Gobind) himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
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verses were composed by Gobind as declared, and they arc 
condemnatory of the Vcdas, the Purans, and the Kuran. 
They occupy about 3} pages. 

14th. ' Hazard Shabd\ or the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Slmbd. There are, however, but ten verses 
only in most Cranths, occupying abotrt 2 pages, Hazar is 
not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as 
implying invaluable or excellent, Thoy are laudatory of the 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Guru Gobind. 

15th. 6 Istri Vharitr\ or Tales of Women. There are 
404 stories, illustrative of the character and disposition of 
women. A stepmother became enamoured of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify 
her desires, whereupon she represented to her husband that 
his iirst-born had made attempts upon her honour* The 
Raja ordered his son to be put to death ; but his ministers 
interfered, and procured a respite. They then enlarged in 
a series of stories upon the nature of women, and at length 
the Kaja became sensible of the guilt, of his wife's mind, and 
of his own rashness. These stories occupy 440 pages, or 
nearly half of the (iranlh. The name of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

lttth. The * nikayutx \ or Tales. These comprise twelve 
stories in HOti sloks of two lines each. They are written in 
the Persian language and Gurmukhi character, mid they 
were eom|w>scd by Gobind himself as admonitory of Aurang- 
xob, and were went to the emperor by the hands of Day* 
Singh and four other Sikhs. The tales were accompanied 
by a letter written in a pointed manner, which, however, 
does not form a portion of t he Umnlh. 

These tales occupy about #0 pages, and conclude the 
timnih of Guru Gobind. 



APPKNWX XIX 

KOMK PlttNnM-KH OK ItKUKI* AND I'ltACn'K'K, AS KXKM- 
I'MKIKD IN THM OPINIONS OK TIIK SIKH (iUHOS OK 
TBAOHKUH 

With an Addendum, Knowing the tnodtw in which t hi* mMoiiH of 
N&futk and Oohiud «n* ropnwuited or retfuwlwl by the Hiklw. 

1. Cfod- (heOodhead 

Thk True Name is God ; without fear, without enmity ; 
the Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Guru and Grace. 
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Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world begun, 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanak ! which will remain. 
By reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 

it be considered. 
By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 

attention be fixed- 
A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one 

accompanies the dead. 
How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unravelled V 
O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as by Jlim ordained. 
Nanak:, Adi Granlh, Japji (commencement of). 

One, Self-existent, Himself the Creator. 
O Nanak ! one eontinueth, another never was and never 
will be. Nanak, Adi Grantk, Oauri Rfig. 

Thou art, in each thing, and in all places. 
O (tod ! thou art. the one Existent, Being. 

Ram Das, Adi Granth, Asa Hag. 

My mind dwells upon One, 

lie wiio gave the Soul and the body. 

Aiwtw, Adi (imnlh % Sri Rflg. 

Time is the only (iori ; the First and the Lust, the Kndlcss 
Being ; the Creator, the Destroyer ; He who can make 
and unmake. 

(tod who created Angels and Demons, who created the Kast 
and the West, the North and the South, how can He 
be expressed by words ? 

<Johini>, HazAra Shahd. 

God is one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form V <«ojmni>, Vtthllr Nfflik. 



% Jncatnationn, Saints, and Prupheta; the Hindu Avatdn, 
Muhammad, and $Sidh« % and Pint 

Numerous Muhammads have there been, and multitudes of 

Brahmas, Vishnns, and Sivas, 
Thousands of Pirs ami Prophets, and tens of thousands of 

Saints and Holy men : 
But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 

(tod. 

O Nanak 1 of (tori. His qualities, without end, beyond 
reckoning, who can understand V 

Nanak, Hatan Mala (extra to the GranQi). 
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Many Hrahmas wearied themselves with the study of the 

Vcdas, but found not. the value of an oil seed. 
Holy men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 

deceived by Maya. 
There have been, and there have passed away, ten regent 

Avatars and the wondrous Mahadcv. 
Even they, wearier! with the application of ashes, could not 

lind Thee. AiuOn, Adi Granth, Suhi. 

Sum and Sidhs and the Dcvtas of Siva; Shaikhs and PTrs 

and men of might, 
Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing 

by. ArjOn, Adi Granth, Sri Hag. 

Krishna indeed slew demons ; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to be Bnlhm ; yet he should not 
be regarded as the Lord. He himself d'ied ; how can he 
save those who put faith in himV How can one sunk in 
the ocean sustain another above the waves? God alone is 
all-powerful : lie can create, and lie can destroy. 

Gobind, Hazum SfiabfL 

God, without friends, without enemies, 
Who heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses, 
How could He become manifest as Krishna? 
How could He, without parents, without offspring, become 
born to a * Devki * ? Gobinii, Haztira Shabd. 

Ham and Hah in 1 1 (names repeated) cannot give salvation. 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all are in 
the power of Death. Gomnd, Maxara ShabiL 



J$, The Sikh (turfta not to to wonhippai 

He who speaks of me as the Lord, 
Him will I sink into the pit of Hell! 
Consider mo as the slave of God : 
Of that have no doubt in thy mind* 
! am hut the slave of the Lord, 
Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

Goirnrn, Vichitr Mtek\ 



'L Ima#i% ami the Wotuhip of Saintn 

Worship not another (than God) ; bow not to the Dead. 

Nanak, Adi Otanih, Sorth Hagni. 

1 Tl«' Mrn-iful, i.e. the Odd of tho Mulmnunadans. 
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To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, to 
remain in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, is all 
in vain, and thus thou canst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Truth (God). — Nanak, Adi Granth, 
Bhog ; in which 9 however, he professes to quote a learned 
Brahman. 

Man, who is a beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, flic Present, ami the Future. 

God is worshipped, that, by worship salvation may be 
attained. 

Pall at the feet of God ; in senseless stone God is not. 

Gowvn, Vichitr Natak, 



5. Mi racks 

To possess the power of a Kiclhi (or changer of shapes), 
To be as a Hid la (or giver away of never-ending Mores), 
And yet to be ignorant of God, I do not. desire. 
All such things are vain. 

Namak, Adi Uranth, Sri HSg. 

Dwell thou in flames uninjured, 

Remain unharmed amid iee eternal. 

Make blocks of stone thy daily food, 

Spurn the Kurth before thee with thy foot, 

Weigh the Heavens in a balance ; 

And then ask of me to perform miracles. 

Nanak, to a challenger about miracles ; 
Adi (iranth, Mujh Var. 

fi. Tranmigmtiwi 

IJfe is like the wheel circling on its pivot, 

O Niinak ! of going and coming then; is no end* 

Nanak, Adi Utmth % Asa, (Numerous 
other passages of a like kind might be 
quoted from Nanak and his successors.) 

lie who knows not the One God 

Will be born again times innumerable* 

Gomni>, Mihdi Mir. 



7. Faith 

Hat and ulotho thyself, ami thou may'st be happy ; 
But without fear and faith there is no salvation* 
Nanak, Adi iimnlh, Sohila Maru Kftg. 
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8. Grace 

O Nanak ! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa Rag. 

O Nanak ! he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Amar Das, Adi Granth, Bilawal. 

9. Predestination 

According to the fate of each, dependent on his actions, 
ate his coming and going determined. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa. 

How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood be unravelled ? 
O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Japji. 

10. The Vedas, the Purans, and the Kordn. 

Pothis, Simrats, Vedas, Purans, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God, 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Gauri Rug. 

(Jive ear to Shastars and Vedas, and Korans, 
And thou may'st reach * Swarg and Nark *. 

(i. c. to the necessity of coming back again.) 
Without God, salvation is unattainable. 

Nanak, Uatan Mala (an Extra book 
of the Adi Granth). 

Since he fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great in 
his eyes. 

Ham and Kahim^thc Purans, and the Koran, have many 

votaries, but neither docs he regard. 
Simrats, Shastars, and VCdas, differ in many things ; not 

one does he heed* 
O God ! under Thy favour has all been done ; naught is of 

myself, Gouind, Hah Has. 

11. Asceticism 

A householder 1 who does no evil, 
Who is ever intent upon good, 
Who continually exerciseth charity, 
Such a householder is pure as the Ganges. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Ram Kali Kilgni. 

1 i.o, in English idiom, ono of iho laity ; ono who ftilflla the 
ordinary duties of life. 
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Householders and Hermits arc equal, whoever calls on the 
name of the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa Ragni. 

Be 'Udas' (i.e. disinterested) in thy mind in the midst of 
householdership. 

Amar Das, Adi Grantiu Sri Rfig. 



12. Caste 

Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation, 
Nanak, Adi Gmnth, Sarang Rag, 

God will not ask man of his birth. 
He will ask him what has lie done, 

Nanak, Adi Oranth, Parbhiiti Kagni. 

Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 
Of one pure among the most despised 
Nanak will become the footstool. 

Nanak, AdiUranth. MnlharRiig. 

All say that there are four races, 

Hut all are of the seed of Rrahm. 

The world is but clay, 

And of similar clay many pots are made, 

Nfinak says man will be judged by his actions, 

And that without finding God there will be no salvation. 

The body of man is composed of the five elements ; 

Who can say that one is high and another low V 

AMAtt Dah, Adi ttrantk, Hhairav. 

I will make the four races of one colour, 
I will cause them to remember the words, * Wah Gurii\ 
Gomnd, in the Rafiat Nnwa, which, however, is 
not included in the Urantit. 



1JJ. Fmd 

O Nanak J the right of strangers 2s the one the Ox, and the 

other the Swine. 
Gurus and PIrs will bear witness to their disciples when they 

cat naught which had enjoyed lift* 

Nanak, Adi Grantit, Mfij. 

An animal slain without cause cannot be proper food, 
O Nfinak ! from evil doth evil ever come, 

Nanak, Adi Urantiu Mty. 
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14. BrahmariSy Saints, <kc. 
That Brahman is a son of Brahm, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 
Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 
Such a Brahman may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. * Nanak, Adi Gmnth, Bhog. 

The cotton 1 should be mercy, the thread contentedncss, 

and the seven knots virtue. 
If there is such a * Janeu ' of the heart, wear it ; 
It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become 

impure. 

O Nanak ! he who wears such a thread is to be numbered 
with the holy. Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa. 

Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Danda (or staff), nor in Bhasm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (Mundi), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
weieh). Nanak, Adi Granth, Suhi. 

In this age few Brahmans are of Briihm (i.e. are pure and 
holy). Amah Das, Adi Granth, Biliiwal. 

The Sanyasi should consider his home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms : 

Gyan (or Truth) should be Ins Guru. 

His Bhabut (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be 4 Sat-juni \ nor *■ Kaj- 
juni \ nor 4 Tamh-juni * (thai; is, should neither seem 
good for his own profit only, nor good or bad as seemed 
expedient at the time, nor bad that lie might thereby 
gain his ends). Goimnd, Uaaara tihalxL 



15. Xnjanlicidc 

— • - With the slayers of daughters 
Whoever has intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again— 

Whosoever takes food from the slayers or daughters, 
Shall die unabsolved. 

Gojmnd, Rahul Noma* (Extra to the Uranih.) 



10. Satl 

They are not Satis who perish in the flames. 

O Nanak ! Satis are those who die of a broken heart. 

* Via;, the cotton of the Brahmanical thread, or jauelL 
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And again — 

The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 
But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 
alleviated. A mar Das, Adi (iranth, Suhi. 



Addkndum 

Bhai Gurdas Bhutto's mode of representing Ike Mission of 
Ndnak 

There were four races and four creeds 1 in the world among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Hindus dwelt on Benares and t lie (Jange.s, the Muham- 
madans on the Kaba ; 

The Muhammadans held by eireumeision, the Hindus by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ham and Hahim, one name, and vet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Vedas and the Koran, they were inveigled in 
the snares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Mullas and ttrahmun.s 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not at tained. 



God heard the complaint (of virtue or I ruth), and Naimk was 

sent into the world. 
He established the custom that the disciple should wash the 

feet of his Gurfi, and drink the water ; 
Par Brahm and Puran ISrilhm, in this Kalyug, he showed 

were one, 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 

rm ! n . ft i l0 of hhlilU ; t,,r ftmp ( ' mU ' H ""«•«• i 
Ihe ugh and the low became equal s the salutation of fltc 
leet (among disciples) he established in the world: 11 

1 Tho four race* of ►Haiyids, ShuikliH, Mughuk and i'athans art* 
hore termed as of four erwos, and likenml to tho ftmr eastes or ran* 
of tho Hindus, It is, indeed, a eommou saying that such a thing is 
hanim-i-nuAr Mazhab', or forbidden among the four faiths or *wts 
of Muhammadans. Originally th« expression had reference to the 
four orthodox schools of Hunnfa, formed by the »x}K>under* Abu 
Hanifa, Hanbal, Khafoi, and Malik, and it still has such an aimUratiou 
among tho learned, but tho commonalty of India understand it to 
apply to tho four castes or races into whioh they have divided thorn* 
solves. 

a Tho Akalis still follow this otistom| 
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Contrary to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 
the head. . t . » T 

In the Kalyug he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord - 

To give salvation in the Kalyug Guru Nanak came. 

Note. — The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhai Gurdas, may be seen in Malcolm's Sketch of the 
Sikhs, p. 152, &c; rendered, however, in a less literal manner 
than has here been attempted. 

The book contains forty chapters, written in different 
kinds of verse, and it is the repository of many stones about 
Nanak which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is 
as follows : 

Nanak again went to Mecca 5 blue clothing he wore, like 
ICrishna * 

A staff in his hand, a book by his side; the pot, the cup, and 
the mat, he also took : . 
He sat where the Pilgrims completed the final act of then 

AndSSnJbl^S^ at night he lay with his feet towards the 

Jlwan struck him with his foot, saying, 'Ho! what infidel 
sleeps here, 

With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer?' 
—Seising him by the leg, he drew him aside; then Mecca 

also turned, and a miracle was declared. 
All were astonished) &c*> &c. 

(Jurtt GobintfH mode of reimsentittg his JUIwton. (From the 
Vichiit Natalc, with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avatar and the succeed- 
ing Mihdi Mir.) 
Notk.— The first four chapters are occupied with a myt ho- 
loaical account of the Sodhi and Dedi subdivisions of the 
Kshattriya race, the rulers of the Punjab at Lahore and 

Itam, who traced his descent through Dasroth, 
Surai, and others, to Kalsain, a primaeval monarch, bo iar 
as regards the present object, the contents may be Bummed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kalyug Nanak 
would bestow blessings on the sndhis, and wjW w hb 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe.* 

* Of. the translations given in Malcolm 1 * titoteh, p. 174, 
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Chapter V (abstract).— The Bnlhmans begun to follow 
the ways of Sudras, and Kshattriya of Vhwhs, and, similarly, 
the Sudras did as Brahmans, and the Vaisus as Kshattriyas. 
In the fullness of time Nanak came and established his own 
sect in the world. He died, hut he was horn again as Angad, 
an<l a third time as Amur l)ils, and at. last he appeared as 
Ham Das, as had been declared, and the Guriiship became 
inherent in the Sddhis. Nanak thus put on other habili- 
ments, as one lamp is lighted at another. Apparently there 
were four Gurus, but, in truth, in each I sidy I la-re was the 
soul of Guru Nanak. When Hani Das departed, Ins son 
Arjfin became Guru, who was followed successively by 
liar Gobind, liar Rai, liar Kishau, and Tegh Hahadar! who 
gave his life for his faith in Delhi, having been put to death 
by the Muhautniadans. 

Chapter VI (abstract).- In the Ithim Khtind, near the 
Seven Sring (or Peaks), wliere the I'undus exercised sove- 
reignty (the unembodied soul of) Guru Guhiud Singh im- 
plored the Almighty, ami b( k eame absorbed in the Diviae. 
essence (or obtained salvation without (he necessity of 
again appearing on earth). Likewise the parents of the 
Gurft prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on them 
with favour, and (the soul of) Gohiud was called from the 
Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wish was not to reappear, 

For my thoughts wen; bent upon the feel of the Almighty ; 
Hut God made known to me his desires. 

The Lord said, ' When mankind was created, the Daitavas 
were sent forthe punishment of t he wicked, but < lie Daitavas 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Dcvtas were 
sent, but they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Hrilhrna, and Vishnu, The Sidhs were after- 
wards born, but they, following different ways, established 
many sects. Afterwards Gornkhnath appeared in the world, 
and he, making many kings Ids disciples, established the 
sect of Joghis. K&m&nand then came into the world, and 
he established the sect of Hairfigis after bis own fashion. 
Muhadin (Muhammad) too was liorn, and became lord of 
Arabia. lie established a sect, and required his followers 
to repeat his name. Thus, they who were scut to guide 
mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. None taught the right wav to the igno- 
rant; wherefore thou, O Gobind! hast been called, that 
thou maysfc propagate the worship of the One True God, 
and guide those who Juive lost the road.' Hence I, Gobind, 
have come into the world, and have established a sect, and 
have laid down Us customs ; but whosoever regards me as 
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the Lord shall be dashed into the pit of hell, for I am but 
as other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 

[Gobind goes on to declare that he regarded the religions 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans as naught ; that Jogis, 
and the readers of Korans and Pnrans, were but deceivers ; 
that no faith was to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. All religions, lie Hays, had become corrupt ; the 
Sannyasi and Bpiragi equally showed the wrong way, and 
the modes of worship of Brahmans and Kshattriyas and 
others were idle and vain. ''All shall pass into hell, for 
God is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and 
truthfulness,' 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate the 
wars in which Gobind was engaged with the It&j5s of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 

Chapter XIV (abstract).— O God ! thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted 
punishment on the wicked ; who hast regarded me as thy 
devoted slave and hast served me with ihine own hand, now 
all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which I have 
witnessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld in the 
former world, by the blessing of God will I make known. 
In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been 
showered upon me. Loh (iron) has been my preserver. 
Through the goodness of God have I been strong, and all 
that X have seen during the various ages will I put in a book ; 
everything shall be fully made known. 



Extract from the Twenty-four Ami firs 

Kalki (conclusion of). Kalki at last became strong and 
proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Mihdi Mir was created, great and powerful, who 
destroyed Kalki, and became muster of the world. All is in 
the hands of (iod. In this manner passed away the twenty* 
four manifestations. 

Mihdi Mir*- <• In such manner was Kalki destroyed, but 
(iod manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kalyug, all will be hisown.' When Mihdi Mir had vanquished 
the world he became raised up in his mind. He assumed to 
himself the crown of greatness and power, and all bowed to 
him. lie regarded himself as supreme. He taught not of 
God, but considered himself to be in all things and to exist 
everywhere. Then the Almighty wheel the fool. God is One. 
He is without a second, He is everywhere, in the water and 
under the earth. He who knows not the One God, will be 

' JNfiJ Jot, jftt Kum&n. 
lib 
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born again timcBvinnumcraMe, In the end God took away 
the power of Mihdi Mir, and destroyed him utterly. 

A creeping worm did the Lord create ; 
By the car of Mihdi it went and stayed ; 
The worm entered by bin ear, 
And he was wholly subdued. 



APPENDIX XX 

THE ADMONITORY LETTERS OK NANAK TO THE KABL'- 
LOUH MONARCH KARUN ; AND THB PRHSORIPTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOBTND FOR TUB <JUJ1)AN0K OF THE 
WKHH 

Notk. — Two letters to Karun are attributed to N&nuk. 
Tiic lirst is styled the * Nasihat Niima \ or Letter of Admo- 
nition and Advice. The second is styled simpty the * Reply 
of NSnak \ and professes to be spoken. Karun may possibly 
be a corruption of Harun, the r Harun el Ilaahid r of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic fame. Both compositions are of course 
fabulous as regards Nanak, and appear to be the composi- 
tions of the commencement or middle of the last century. 

The two letters of Gobind are termed the ' Hahat. Nama * 
and the 'Tankha Niima \ or the Jitter of Rules and the 
Letter of Fines respectively; and while they are adapted 
for general guidance* they profess to have been drawn up in 
reply to questions put by individuals, or for the satisfaction 
of particular inquirers* There is no evidence that they were 
composed by Gobind himself; but they may be held to 
represent his views and the principles of Sikhism, 

1. The Nattttiat Nflma of A'tf/w/r, or the Mter to Karun, thr 
Mighty l J ritice t 2MNUH t HHbig forty Capital Cttivs replviiinhvit 
with Treafturc, (Kxtracts from.) 

Alone man comes, alone he goes. 

When he departs naught will avail him (or bear him 
witness). 

When the reckoning is taken, what answer wilt he give? 
If then only he repents, he shall be punished. 



Karun paid no devotions; he kept not. faith : 

The world exclaimed he ruled not justly, 

He was called a Ruler, but he governed not well, 
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For the pleasures of the world enrmared him. 

II* plundered the earth : hell-fire shall torment him. 



Man should do good, so that he he not ashamed, 
llepent— and oppress not. 

Otherwise ht'II-Ure shall seiaw thee, even in the grave. 



Holy mm, Prophets, Shiihs, and Khtlns, 

The mark of not one remaineth in the world : 

For man is but as the jessing shade of the flying bird. 



Thou rejoices t in thy Forty Treasures, 

See, oh people ! Karun utterly confounded. 

<) Xfinak ! pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 



2. The Reply of Xfinak to Karun, the Jjord of Medina 

First, Nanak went to Mecca ; 
Medina he afterwards visited. 
The lord of Mecca and Medina, 
Karun, he made his disciple. 
When Nanak was about to depart, 
Karun, the fortunate, thus spoke : 
Now thou art about to go, 
But when wilt thou return f 
Then the Gurft thus answered : 
When I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Gobind Singh; 
Then shall all Singhs wear their hair ; 
They shall accept the * Pfihal * of the two-edged dagger : 
Then shall the sect of the Kh&lsa be established ; 
Then shall men exclaim, * Victory, O Guru ! 1 
The four races shall become one and the same ; 
The five weapons shall be worn by all. 
In the Kalyug they shall array themselves in vestments of 
blue ; 

The name of the Khalsa shall be everywhere. 

In the time of Aurangzeb 

The wondrous Khalsa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue, 

And fighting shall follow year after year. 

They shall place the name of Gobind Singh in their hearts; 

Many heads shall be rendered up, 

And the empire of the Kh&lsa shall prevail. 
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First, the Punjab shall become the land of the Sikhs ; 

Then other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindustan and the North shall be possessed by them ; 

Then the West shall bow to them. 

When they enter Khorasan, 

Kabul and Kandahar shall lie low. 

When Iran 1 has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld, 

And Medina shall be seized. 

Mighty shall be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exclaim, 1 Hail, Gurii ! ' 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Klmlsa shall be exalted ; 

Beasts, and birds, and creeping tilings, shall tremble (in the 

presence of the Lord). 
Men and women shall everywhere call on God. 
The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God. 
By calling on the Guru shall men be blessed. 
Kvery faith shall become of the Khalsa ; 
No other religion will remain. 
6 Willi Gurfl ' shall everywhere be repealed, 
And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 
In the Kalyug shall the Kingdom be established 
Which Nanak received from the Lord. 
Worthless, I fall before. God ; 

Nanak, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of I lie Lord. 



3, The liahat Ndma of tfwra (hbind* (Kxiracts from, and 
abstracts of portions.) 

Written for DariyuT Urtaui, and repeated to 1'mhlwl Singh at 
Ajxshalnagar (Nador on the (Jodiivery), 

The GurQ, being seated at Apehalnagar, spake to Prahlftd 
Singh, saying, that through the favour of Nftiink then* was 
a sect or faith in the world for which rules (rahal) should be 
established. 

A Sikh who puts a cap (topi)* on his head, shall die seven 

deaths of dropsy. 
Whosoever wears a thread round his neck is on the way to 

damnation. 

1 Persia. 

a Keforriufg particularly to Hindu ahcoUch ; hut, perhaps iiIho to 
the Muhammruluns, who formerly wore Hkull-capK alone, und now 
fconorally wind their t urhfuiH round a covering of the kind, The Hikh 
contempt for either kind of * topi ' Iiuh been thrown into the «had« by 
their r»pugiiaui*i* t in common with all othnr Indian*, to the tinglifth 
eap or hat. 
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[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pag) while eating, 
to have intercourse with Minas, Massandis, and Kurimars 
(children slayers), and to play at chess with women- 
No prayers are to be offered up without using the name of 
the Gura, and he who heeds not the Guru, and serves not 
the disciples faithfully, is a Mlechh indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hukamnama 
(requisition for benevolences or contributions) of the Guru 
shall fall under displeasure.] 

First the Guru (Granth or Book) and Khalsa, which I have 

placed in the world, 
Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth and 

dashed into hell. 

[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with saflflower (i.e. 
of a 6 Suhi ' colour), to wear charms on the head, to break 
the fast without reciting the Jap (the prayer of Nanak), to 
neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening 
meal without reciting the Rah Ras, to leave Akal Purukh 
(the Timeless Being) and worship other Gods, to worship 
stones, to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the 
Granth, and to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hukamnamas (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Nanak, of Angad, and of Amar Das, 
shall be heeded as his own ; whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which he had placed in the world (viz., the 
Growth and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakes his 
faith shall be punished in the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men (' gor ' and * murri 
referring to Muhammadans and Hindus}, or he who worships 
temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topi) is a resident of hell.] 

Consider the Khalsa as the Guru, as the very embodiment 
of the Guru : 

He who wishes to see the Guru will find him in the Khalsa, 

[Trust not Jogi or Turks. Remember the writings of the 
Guru only. Regard not the six Darsans (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Guru, all Deities are as 
naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pragat deh) of the immortal Khalsa (Akal). The Khalsa is 
everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Panth (or sect) of Sikhs 
has been established. All Sikhs must believe the Guru and 
the Granth. They should bow to the Granth alone. All 
prayers save the prayers of the Guru are idle and vain. 
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He who gives the • PShal ' to another Khali reap innumer- 
able blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and scrip- 
tures of the Gurus shall attain salvation, (iobind will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the hands and the feet of the 
wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives food to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Guru look with favour. 

Delivered on Thursday the 5th day of the dark phase 
of the Moon of Magh in the Sambat year 1752 (beginning 
of a.d. 1696). He who heeds these injunctions is ii Sikh of 
Guru Gobind Singh. The orders of the Guru are as himself. 
Depend on God.] 



4. The Tankha Noma, or Letter of Pines or Itrxtricfitnts on 
Sikhs. (Abstraet of.) 

Written in reply to the question of ttlmi Xnnri 1*11. w\ui had uxketl 
Guru Gobind wlmt it wan printer for a Hikh to do. and ivhut to 
rofrain from. 

Nand Lai asked, &e. : and the Guru replied that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set his heart 
on God, on charity, and on purity <N7un, Dun, Ishnan), 
He who in the morning does not repair to some temple, or 
visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He who does mil 
allow the poor a place (in his heart) is to blame. Without 
the favour of God nothing ean be aeeomplished. He who 
bows his head (i.e. humble** himself) after having offered 
\ip prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Karah PntKftd, 
i.e. food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to at! 
comers equally. Prasad should be prepared of equal parts 
of flour, sugar, and butter. The preparer should first but he, 
and while cooking it he should repeat 4 VVah Guru ' con- 
tinually. When ready, the food Nhouhl be put on a round 
place. 

The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the Turku, or 
who touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safllower (of the colour called 
Sum), and he who takes snuff (nasw&r), is to be condemned. 1 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sinter of one of 
the brethren— he who does not bestow his daughter becom- 
ingly m marriage— he who takes to himself the projMTty of 
a sister or daughter— he who wears not iroti in some »I»ape 
—he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Turk, is to be punished. 

1 This is the only recorded prohibition against tobacco, to refrain 

TJ^ ic , h in ovory 8hapo fa now a Th " Afghans of t'tffhawftr 
ana Kabul continue to take snuff, a praetlco but little known to thn 
Indians. 
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A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the GurQ. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water : they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jap. In the morning 
Jap, in the evening, Kah Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of his neighbour. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the Turks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only* lie 
should not desire other women. 

He who sees a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the Gurus, 
is no Sikh. 

Daily, some portion of what is gained is to be set aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should fire be put out with water, a portion of which has 
been drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Guru should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adultery 
to be committed with the wife of another. The Gurtt is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person ; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked. 1 His head 
should always be covered. 

He is of the KMlsa, 
Who speaks evil to none, 
Who combats in the van, 
Who gives in charity, 
Who slays a Khan, 
Who subdues his passions, 
Who burns the * Harms V 

1 The practices of many Hindu amwtfoH are mainly almwl i\U 
* i. o* who dospisos the ceremonial forms of the BriihimuiH. 
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Who does not yield to superstitions, 1 

Who is awake day and night, 

Who delights in the sayings of the Gurus, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 

Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will Himself be 
offended. 

He is of the Khalsa, 
Who protects the poor, 
Who combats evil, 
Who remembers God, 
Who achieves greatness, 2 
Who is intent upon the Lord, 
Who is wholly unfettered, 
Who mounts the war horse, 
Who is ever waging battle, 
Who is continually armed, 
Who slays the Turks, 
Who extends the faith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it* 
The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 
No one shall speak against Him ; 
The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 
All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

0 Nand Lai ! attend lo what is said ; 
My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the prayer of 1 With Hum \ 

The Sikhs of Gobind shall bestride home*, and bear hawks 

upon their hands, 
The Turks who behold them shall fly, 
One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 
At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait elephants caparisoned, 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall be musie over his 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches bum together, 
Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West. 
The Khalsa shall rule ; none can resist : 
The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall 
have favours heaped upon them. 

1 Hindi Aan, said to correspond with the moAninR of tho Arabia 
Aar — one who does not affect to too hi any way protoctod by Halntu 
or othors. Tho same term is applied to the brotherhood or mutual 
dependonco of a chief and his followers. 

2 Literally, who resides in stale. 
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A LIST Off SOMJE SIKH SECTS OK DENOMINATIONS 

(In which, however, aomo Names or Titles not properly distinctive) 
an Order arc also insert™!) 

1st. Udasi. — Founded by Sri Chanel, a son of Nanak. 
The I'dasis were rejected by Ainar Das, as not being 
genuine Sikhs. 

2ml. BedL — Founded by Lakshmi Das, another son of 
Nfinak. 

3rd. Tehun. — Founded by Guru Angad* 
4th. lihalla- — Founded by Guru Amar Das. 
5th. HOdhi* — Founded by Guru KSm Das. 

Notj:. — The Ifcdift, Tihans, Bhallas, and Sodhis are rather 
Sikhs of the subdivisions of Kshattriyas, so called (i.e. of 
the tribes of certain Gurus), than distinct sects. 

Oth* Bamraiya, seceders who adhered to Itfun Bai when 
Tegh Bahadur became Gurfl. They have a considerable 
establishment in the Lower Himalayas, near Hardwar. 

7th. Handa-Panthi, i.e. of the sect of Banda, wiiio suc- 
ceeded Gobind as a temporal leader. 

8th. Maaandi* — Masand is simply the name of a sub- 
division of the? Kshattriya race ; but it is also specially 
applied to the followers of those who resisted Gobind ; some 
say as adherents of Kftm Itai, and others as instigators of 
the Gurft's son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is that the Alasands were the hereditary stewards 
of the household of the several GurOs, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
to themselves, and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not 
deferring to them ; whereupon Gobind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

9th. HangrheUt. — Converts of the Sweeper and some other 
inferior castes arc so called, (See note 4, p. 71 , ante.) 

10th. Bamddfd, i.e. Hao or Itai Dasi.~ Sikhs of the class 
of Chamftrs, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the Hao 
Das, or Rai Oils, whose writings are inserted in the Granth. 

11th* MazJuM.— Converts from Muhammadanism an* so 
called. 

mh. Worshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of the orders of Purists or Ascetics. 

Uith. Whangs—The naked, or pure, 

14th. Animate,— The sinless* One who has acquired 
this title usually administers the P&hal to others. 
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15th. Gyani. — The wise, or perfect. A term sometimes 
applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Suthra Shdhi.--1!he true, or pure : said to have 
been founded by one Sucha, a Brahman. (See ante, note 2, 
p. 62.) 

17th. Suchidari. — Likewise the true, or pure ; the 
founder not ascertained, 

18th. BhaL — Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness ; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselves to particular temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Guru. Thus 
some claim to represent Ram Das, the companion of Nanak, 
who lived till the time of Arjfin, and who obtained the title, 
of ' Budha or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rdbabi Sikhs, from the Kabab, or particular 
instrument on which they play ; and these affect to regard 
Mardana, the companion of Nanak, as their founder. ( )t hers 
are called Diwane, or the Simple or Mad, from one assiduous 
as a collector of the contributions of the faithful for the. 
service of the Gurus, and who, while so employed, placed 
a peacock's feather in his turban. Another class is called 
Musaddi (or, perliaps, Mutasaddi, i.e. the clerk or writer 
order), and it is -stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Muhammadan religion, who have adopted the "Jap* of 
Nanak as their rule of faith. The Musaddis are further 
said to have fixed abodes in the countries westward of 
the Indus. 
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Diitu 
('Tikans'). 
Iteseendanitf 
near Khadur. 



Amar D&s. 



(3) 



Note.— The names of the Gurus are in- 
cluded in rectangles of continuous lines ; and 
the pretenders to apostolical succession to the 
present time are shown in rectangles of waved 
lines. 
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Descendants 
ni*ar Goindwal. 
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Bhani 



] m Das. 
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OJ the <Sodhi> 

tribt married the 

daug **r o£ Amur 
Das. 



(ti) Arjfm 



Pirthi Chand. 



Mahadev 



(0) Har Uobind. 



(rul'tUlfU. 



'IVtfh Itiritftriur. 



(0) Hural, tiiiitfh. Ani Rai. Aial Itai. 



Meharban. 



( 7J | Har Kui. j 



Zthlrmal. 



(iubind Singh. 



(10) 



Dhlp Chand. 



,Gulab Rai. 



Han Singh, 



HAM Hat. 



Hftr Kfeluui. (H) I»«hAr Chum!. 



AJU Singh. Jughar Singh. Patch, Sin i. Zorawar Singh. 



Kurun Mull. Harji. 
Descendants 
at Batala. 



Har 



Chatarbhi 
Descendants 
Kothawala^ 1 
Sirhind, 



Gopal. 



Nahar Singh. Uda Singh. Khem Singh. 



Nirjim l>ftN, Nhopa. 

.Dhtnpat. 

(iulalj Singh. 

Mwlhu Singh, 

Of Knrtltrpur, 
war JuttunHur. 



TilukS gh, 




Gurdit. 
I 



Shama. Jiwan. 

Har iuhai. 
Of Kot Har Suhai, 
south, of Ferozepore. 



Didar Singh. \ \ Diwan Singh. \ Kartar Singh. 



Alive 1816. 

Brij Indar Singh. 
Of Anandpu^MaJchowal. 
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THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1800 

Treaty of Friendship and Unity between the Honourable East 
India (kmpany and the Sardars Ranjit Singh and Fateh 
Ningh* (1st January 1800.) 

Sardak Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special 
authority of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, himself duly 
authorized by the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart., Governor-General, and Sardar Fateh Singh, as 
principal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on 
the part of Ranjit Singh : J 

Article 1 — Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwnliu, hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty 
coks from Auiritsar immediately, and will never hereafter 
hold any further connexion with him, or aid or assist him 
with troop**, or in any other manner whatever ; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jaswant Kfto Holkar's followers or troops as are desirous of 
returning (.0 their homes in the Deccan, but, on the contrary, 
•will render them every assistance in their power for carrying 
Hueh intention into execution. 

Art iele 2.—Thc British Government hereby agrees, that 
in <*UHC it pacification should not be effected between that 
Government and Jaswant Rao Holkar, the British army 
Khali move from its present encampment, on the banks of 
the river Biah, as soon as Jaswant Rao Holkar aforesaid 
ahull have marched his army to the distance of thirty coss 
from Auiritsar ; and that, in any treaty which may here- 
ufter be concluded between the British Government and 
Jaswant K&o Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately 
ttf tor the conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate 
the territories of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and 
that he shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts 
of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British 
CJovernmctnt further agrees that, as long as the said Chief - 
tains, Runjrt Singh and Fateh Singh, abstain from holding 
any friendly connexion with the enemies of that Government, 
or 'from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the said Government, the British armies shall never 
cut er the t erritories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the seizure or sequestration 
of their possessions or property. 

Dated 1st January 1806. 
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SIR DAVID OCHTERLONrS PROCLAMATION UV lH<m 

Precept or 'Ittila Nama ', under the Seal of General St. Lefter, 
and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Qehterlony ; 
written the Mi of February 1800, eorreammdina to the 
23r<J Z% Hijeh, 1223, HijrL 

Tins British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Maharaja Kanjit Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Mahtiriija 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
which have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Maharaja, and to prevent any injury to 
his country, the preservation of friendship between the two 
States depending on particular conditions which are hereby 
detailed. 

The Th&nas in the fortress of Kharar, Kh&npur, and 
other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been 
placed in the hands of the dependants of the Mahftr&jft, 
shall be razed, and the same places restored to their ancient 
possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which may have crossed 
to this side of the Hutlej must be recalled to the other Hide, 
to the country of the Maharajti. 

The troops stationed at the Ghat of Philiaiir must march 
thence, and depart to the other side of the river as described, 
and in future the troops of t he Maharaja shall never advance 
inLo the country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
river, who have called in for their security and protection 
Thftnas of the British Government ; but tf in the maimer 
that the British have placed Thunas of moderate number on 
this si<le of the Sutlej, if in like manner a small force by way 
of Thfina be stationed at the Ghat of i'hillaur, it wdl not 
be objected to. 

If the Mah&riijfi persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, which he so repeatedly professed to do in 
presence of Mr* Metcalfe, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mutual friendship. In ease of noncompliance with these? 
stipulations, then shall it be plain that the Mahftrftjll has no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such ease the victorious BritisJi 
army shall commence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know 
those of the Mahftrftjil. The British are confident that the 
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Maharaja will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a con- 
spicuous proof of their friendship ; that with their capacity 
for war, they are also intent on peace. 

Note. — The recorded translation of this document has boon pre- 
served, although somewhat defective in stylo. 
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THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809 

Treaty behceen the British Government and the Rajd of Lahore. 
(Dated 25th April 1809.) 

Whereas certain differences which had arisen between 
the British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been 
happily and amicably adjusted; and both parties being 
anxious to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, 
the following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been con- 
cluded by the Raja Ranjlt Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 

Article L — Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favoured powers, and the British Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The Raja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
]X>ssessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3. — In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friend- 
ship, this treaty shall be considered null and void. 
* Article 4. — This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of 
April 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja of 
Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T. 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
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the Governor-General in Council, on the receipt of which by 
the Raja, the present treaty shall he deemed complete una 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 



APPENDIX XXVI 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO OIB-SUTLKJ NTATKX 
AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated 1809) 

Translation of an 'Ittila Noma \ addressed to the Chief* of 
foe Country of Malwa and Sirhind, on this Side of the 
River Sutlej. (3,rd May 1809.) 

It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the marching of a detach mm t 
of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chiefs, 
and originated solely from friendly consideration* in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on the 
25th of April 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the hiitis- 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Miilwii and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, m 
contained in the seven following articles : 

Article 1. — The country of the Chiefs of Mftlwil and 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, they 
shall in future be secured from the- authority and hittucitcc 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, conformably to the term** of the 
treaty. 

Article 2.— All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute to 
the British Government. 

Article 3* — The Chiefs shall remain hi the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British . 
protection* 

Article 4. — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the 
said Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief 
shall, within his own possessions, assist and furnish, to the 
full of his power, such force with supplies of grain and other 
necessaries which may be demanded. 
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Article 5. — Should an enemy approach from any quarter, 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British army 
with all their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling 
the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6. — All European articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thanedars and Sardars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringers of which being provided with sealed ' Kahdaris ' 
from the Resident atDelhi, or ofliccr commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 



APPENDIX XXVII 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ 8TATJStS 
AUAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
the Plains between the tiutlej and Jumna. (22nd August, 
1811.) 

On the 3rd of May 1809 an 'Ittila Nama' comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the Sardars 
of Sirhind and Malwa having conic under their protection, 
Hfijfi Kanjlt Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern 
with the possessions of the above Sardars ; That the 
British Government had no intention of claiming Peshkashs 
or Nazarana, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjoyment of their respective possessions : 
The publication 6t the above ' Ittila Nama • was intended 
to afford every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection 
of the country was the sole object, that they had no inten- 
tion of control, and that those having possessions should 
remain in full and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Government, who, having in view 
the tenor of the above * Ittila Nama have not attended, 
and will not in future pay attention to them ; for instance, 
on the 15lh of June 1811, Dilawar Ali Khan of Samana 
complained to the Kesident of Delhi against the offlccrs of 
JtajS Sahib Singh for jewels and other property said to have 
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been seized by thorn, who, in reply, observed that the 
6 Kasba of Samana being in the Amaldari of Haja Sahib 
Singh, his complaint should be made to him " ; and also, 
on the 12th of July 1811, Dasaundha Singh and (iurniukh 
Singh complained to Colonel Ochterlnny, Agent to th<* 
GovcrnoT-Gcncral, against Sardar Charnt Singh, IV ir their 
shares of property, &c. ; ami, in reply, it, was written on 
the back of their ar/J, * that since, during the period of three 
years, no claim was preferred against Charat Singh by any 
of his brothers, nor even the name of any co-partner men- 
tioned ; and since it. was advertised in the 4 litila Xfmm * 
delivered lo the Sardars, that every Chief should remain in 
the quiet and full enjoyment, of his domains, the petition 
could not be attended to/ - the insertion of these answers 
to complaints is intended as examples, and also that it may 
be impressed on the minds of every Zamindar and other 
subject, that, the attainment of justice is to be expected 
from their respective Chiefs only, that they may not, in I he 
smallest degree, swerve from tne observation of subordina- 
tion,— It is, therefore, highly incumbent upon the ItftjftM 
and other Sardars of this side of the river Sutlej, that tliev 
explain this to their rcNjieclive subjects, and court their 
confidence, that it. may be clear to them, that complaints 
to the oilicers of the British (JovcmmenI will be of no avail, 
and that they consider their respective Sardars as the sourer 
of justice, and that, of their free will and accord, they obsene 
uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British (Government to interfere in 
the possessions of the Sardars of this country, it is neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of the com- 
munity, particularly necessary to give genera! information* 
that several Sardars have, since the last incursion of Itftja 
ItanjIL Singh, wrested the estates of others, and drprKwf 
them of their lawful possessions, and that in the restoration, 
they have used delays until detachments of the British armv 
have been sent to effect restitution, as in the east- of the 
lianl of Tirah, the Sikhs of Chulian, the Talukas of Karauli 
and Chehloundy, and the village of Chiba ; and the reason 
of such delays and evasions can only be attributed lo the 
temporary enjoyment of the revenues, and subjecting I lie 
owners to irremediable losses, It is, therefore, by order of 
the British Government, hereby proclaimed that/if nnv one 
of the Sardars or others has forcibly taken possession of the 
estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawful owner*, 
it is necessary that, before the occurrence of anv complaint, 
the proprietor should be satisfied, and by no means to defer 
the restoration of the property, in which, however, should 
delays be made, and the interference of the British authority 
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become requisite, the revenues of the estate from the date 
of ejection of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever 
other losses the inhabitants of that place may sustain from 
the march of troops, shall without scruple be demanded 
from the offending parly ; and for disobedience of the 
present orders, a penalty, according to the circumstances of 
the case and of the offender, shall be? levied, agreeably to 
the decision of the British Government. 



APPENDIX XXVIII 

INDUS NAVIGATION TREAT V OK lKIW 

Articles of a Convention established between the Honourable 
the East India Company, and his Highness the Maharaja 
Itanjit Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab* for the opening of 
the Navigation of the Rivers Indus and Sutlej. (Originally 
drafted 20th December 1882.) 

Bv the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble lies of friendship existing between the Honour* 
able the Kast India Company and his Highness the Maharaja 
IlanjTt Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly 
concluded by Sir T. (!, Metcalfe, Bart., and since continued 
in the written pledge of sincere amity presented by the 
Right Honourable Lord W. G. Bentinck, G.C.B. and G.CJL, 
Governor-General of British India, at the meeting at Rfipar, 
are, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, and 
will continue unimpaired, and increasing in strength from 
generation to generation :- -By virtue of these iirmly 
established bonds of friendship, since the opening of the 
navigation of the rivers Indus proper (L e. Indus below 
the confluence of the Panjnad) and Sutlej (a measure 
deemed expedient, by both States, with a view to promote 
the general interests of commerce), —has lately been effected 
through the agency of Captain G. M- Wade, Political Agent 
at Ludhi&na, deputed by the Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor-General for that purpose. The following Articles, 
explanatory of the conditions by which the said navigation 
is to be regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, 
the mode of collecting the duties, and the protection of the 
trade by that route;, have been framed, in order that the 
oillcers of the two States employed in their execution may 
act accordingly : 

Article 1. — The provisions of the existing treaty relative 
to tlie right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipulations 
together with the contents of the friendly pledge already 
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mentioned, shull remain binding' and a si rid regard hi 
preserve the relations of friendship between the Uo Stales 
shall be the ruling principle of action. In accordance with 
that treaty, the Honourable Company lias not, nor will base 
any concern with the right bank of the river Sutlcj. 

Article 2.— The tariff which is lo be established for I he 
line of navigation in question is intended to apply e\ehisi\ cly 
to the passage of merchandise by that route, and not b> 
interfere with the transit duties levied on good* proceeding 
from one bank of the river to the other, nor with the places 
fixed for their collection : they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article 3.— Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the MahfirajiYs government, are required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchants 
generally, and not to commit any acts offensive to the ei\il 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs. 

Article 4. --Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the agent of either State, ami up[>Iy 
for a passport, agreeahly to a form to be laid down ; ha\ uig 
obtained which, he may proceed on his journey. The mer- 
chants coming from Amritsar, and other parts on the right 
bank of thennver Sutlcj, arc to intimate their intentions to 
the agent of the Maharaja, at Harike, or other appointed 
places, and obtain a passport through him ; and merchants 
coming from Hindustan, or other parts on (he left bank of 
the river Sutlej, will intimate their intentions to the Honour 
able Company's agent, and obtain a passport through him. 
As foreigners, and Hindustanis, and Sardars of the protected 
Sikh States and elsewhere, are not i tt the habit of crossing 
the Sutlcj without a passport from the MahurajiVs ollicers, 
it is expected that such persons will hereafter also conform 
to the same rule, and not; cross without the usual passports. 

Article 5.-— A tariff shall he established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, 
which, after having been approved by both (invernmenN 
is to be the standard by which the superintendents and 
collectors of customs are lo he guided. 

Article 0. — Merchants are invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence : no one shall be suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily impede their progress, can* being 
taken that they are only detained for the collection of the 
duties, in the manner stipulated, at the established stations, 

Article 7. -The officers who are to lie entrusted with the 
collection of the duties and examination of thepHids* on the 
right', bank of the river shall be stationed at Mifhankot and 
Harike; at no oilier places but these two shull boats in 
transit on tint river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of Ixmts stop of I heir own accord 
to take in or give out cargo, the goods will lie liable to the 
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local transit duty of the Maharaja's government, previously 
to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. The superin- 
tendent stationed at Mithankot, having examined the cargo, 
will levy the established duty, and grant a passport, with 
a written account of the cargo and freight. On the arrival 
of the boat at Karikc, the superintendent of that station 
will compare the passport with the cargo; and whatever 
goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment of 
the established duty, while the rest, having already paid 
dutv at Mithankot, will pass on free. The same rule shall 
be 'observed in respect to merchandise conveyed from 
Harike by the way of the rivers towards Hind, that what- 
ever mav'be fixed as the share of duties on the right bank 
of the river Sutlej, in right of the Maharajah own dominions 
and of those in allegiance to him, the Maharaja's oittcers will 
collect it at the places appointed. With regard to the security 
and satiety of merchants who may adopt thin route, the 
Maharaja's officers shall afford them every protection in 
their power: and merchants, on halting for the night on 
either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two Stattes, 
to give not ice, and to show their paissport to tfie Thancdar, 
or officers in authority at the place, mid request protection 
for themselves: if, notwithstanding this precaution, loss 
should ail amy time occur, n strict inquiry will be maide, and 
rcclamait ion' sought from those who aire blameabic. The 
articles of the present I ready for opening the navigation 
of the rivers above mentioned, having, agrceaibly to sub- 
sisting rehitio?is, been approved by the Hight Honourable 
the Governor-General, shaill be curried into execution 
accordingly. 

Dated ail Laihorc the 20th of December 18H2. 

(Seal and signal ure at the lop.] 



AI'PKNDIX XXIX 

HIMM'LHMKNTARY INDIES NAVIGATION TItKATV OF 1834 

Draft af a tfupplemnttar?/ Treaty Itehveen the Hrittnh (hmrn- 
rurnt ami MaMYtijti lianjtt Sin^h for vntabUuhinR a Toll 
on the halm. (2Mb November 18»4.) 

In conformity with the subsisting relation** of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between 
the Honourable the Kunt India Company and his Highness 
Maliftrfijft Hanjlt Singh ; and whcrea» in tiie 5th article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 2flth ciay of December 
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1832, it was stipulated that a moderate scale of <lntn\s 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandise on transit uj) and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments, being now of 
opinion that, owing to the inexperience of this people of 
these countries in such matters, the mode of levying duties 
then proposed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and 
reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
determined to substitute a Loll, which shall be levied on nil 
boats, with whatever merchandise laden. The following 
articles have therefore been adopted as supplementary to 
the former treaty; and, in conformity with them, each 
Government engages that the toll shall be levied, and its 
amount neither be increased nor diminished except by 
mutual consent. 

Article 1.— A toll of 570 Ks. shall be levied on all Jxmts 
laden with merchandise in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Hupar, without referenee to 
their size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the nlwve 
toll to be divided among the different StutcH in proportion 
to the extent of territory which they possess on the banks 
of these rivers. 

Article 2. — The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, us determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Mithankot on boats eoming from the wa 
towards Kupar, and in the vicinity of llanke-Pattan on 
boats going from Kupar towards the sea, and at no oilier 
place : — 

In right of territory on the. In right of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej, 155 Us. Indus and Sutlej, the Ma* 
4 ans. harujiVs share, of 07 Hh. 

15 ans. $>pie. 

Article 3. — In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may arise 
connected with the safety of the navigation and the welfare 
of the trade by the new route, a British olliecr will rcHide 
opposite to Mithankot, and a native agent on the part of 
the Uritish Government opposite to Harike-Pattan. These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Ludhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to rewicie 
at those places on the part of the other State** eoneenied 
in the navigation, viz. Bahuwalpur and Kind, together with 
those of Lahore, will co-operate with them in the execution 
of their duties. 
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Article 4.— In order to guard against imposition on the 
part of merchants in making false eomplaints of being 
plundered of property which formed no yart of their cargoes, 
they arc required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports ; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
arc required to give immediate notice to the Thanedars or 
officers of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports they may have 
received at Mithankot or llarikc, as the case may be. 

Article 5.— Such parts of the 5th, 7th, Oth, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December 1832 as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandise, and to the mode of its collection, are hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble 
the toll will be levied. 

iV.il. -A distribution of the* shares due to the Jiritish 
protected Stales and the feudatories of Hie Maharaja on the 
left Ixuik of the Sutlcj will be determined hereafter. 



AFPKND1X XXX 

THK TRII'AUTITK TKKATY WITH liAN.lTT NINdli AN1> 
SI1 All SUIMA OK ISM 

Treaty of Alliance ami Friendship between Maharaja ttanjU 
fiimh and Shah SftujfrwMfulkn with the approbation of 
and in ctmeert with the Hritinh Government* 

(Done at Lahore, 20th June IKttH, signed at 
Simla, 25th June 18!W.) 

YViiKitKAH a treaty was formerly concluded between 
MahUnljli Kanjlt Singh and Shalt Shujn-ul-Mulk, consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the con- 
clusion i And whereas the execution of the provisions of 
the said treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And 
whereas at this time, Mr* W. II. Maenaghten having been 
deputed by the Right Honourable ttcorgc, Lord Auckland, 
G.C.l)., (Jovcrnor-General or India, to the presence of 
Maharaja Kanjlt Singh, and vested with full powers to 
form a treaty, in a manner consistent with the friendly 
engagements subsisting between the two States, the treaty 
aforesaid is revived, and concluded with certain modifica- 
tions, and four new article* have been added thereto, with 
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the approbation of and in concert with the British Govern- 
ment, the provisions whereof, ascertained in the following 
eighteen articles, will be duly and faithfully observed : 

Article 1. — Shah Shujil-ul-Mulk diselainis all title on the 
]>artof himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Saddoy.ics, 
to all the territories lying on either bank of the river Indus, 
that may be possessed by the Maharaja, viz*. Kashmir, 
including its limits, E., W.* N., S., together with the fort of 
Attock, Chach-Ha/Ara, Khabal, Amb, with its dependencies, 
on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right bank 
Peshawar, with the Usuf/ais territory, the Khatnks, Ilnshl- 
nagar, Michni, Kohfit, Ilanggu, and all places <Iependent on 
Peshawar, as far as the Khaibar pass, Bannu, the Va/.irPs 
territory, Daur-Tank, Garang, Kalabngb, anrl Khushalgarh, 
with their dependent districts, Dera Ismail Khan, and 
its dependency, Kot Million, I 'mar Kot, and i heir dependent 
territory ; Sanghar, Harrand-Dajal, Hajiptir, Haianpur, and 
the three Kaches, as well as Mankohrn, wilh its district, and 
the province of Multan, situate*! on the left bank. These 
countries and places arc considered to be the property, and 
to form the estate, of the Maharaja : the ShAfi neither has 
nor will have any concern with them ; they belong In the 
Maharaja and his posterity from general ion* lo general inn. 

Article 2. The people of the country on the other side of 
Khaibar will not be suffered to commit, robberies, or aggres- 
sions, or any disturbances on this Hide. If any defaulter 
of either State, who has embc///Ied Ihe revenue, take refuge 
in the territory of I he other, each parly engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct the passage of thestream 
which issues out of the Khaibar defile, and supplies the fort 
of Fatchgarh with water according lo ancient usage. 

Article 3. - As, agreeably to the treaty established 
between the British Government and the Maharaja, no 
one can cross from the left to flu* right bank of the Sutlej 
without a passport from the Maharaja, the same rule shall 
be observed regarding the passage of the Indus, whose 
waters join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to cross 
the Indus without the Maharaja's permission. 

Article 4... -Ucgarding Shikarpur and the territory of 
Smd, on the right bank of the Indus, the SliAti will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper, 
in conformity with the happy relations of fricndhhip sub- 
sisting between the Brilish Government and the MufiArftjil 
through Captain Wade. 

Article 5,- -When the Shah shall have established his 
authority in Kabul and Kandahar, he will anmmllv send the 
Maharaja the following articles, vi». 55 high-brcd horses 
of approved colour, and pleasant paces j tl Persian seime- 
tars; 7 Persian poniards ; i!5 good mules ; fruits of various 
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kinds, both dry and fresh ; and Sardas or Musk melons, of 
a sweet and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year 
by the way of the Kabul river 1o Peshawar) ; grapus, 
pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or 
chestnuts, an abundant supply of each ; as well as pieces of 
satin of every colour ; chogas of fur ; kimkhabs wrought 
with gold and silver ; and Persian carpets, altogether to 
the number of 301 pieces, — all these articles the Shah will 
continue to send every year to the Maharaja. 

Article 0, — Each party shall address the other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7. — Merchants of Afghanistan who may be desir- 
ous of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the 
MaliariijtVs possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on 
their way ; on the contrary, strict orders shall bo issued 
to facilitate tlicir intercourse, and the Maharaja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct on his part, in respect U) 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8- — The Maharaja will yearly send to f he Shah the 
following articles in I he way of friendship: 55 pieces of 
shawls: 25 pieces of muslin; II dupatfas ; 5 pieces of 
kamkhab ; 5 scarfs ; 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bara rice 
(peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article 0. Any of the Maharaja's officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shim into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or 
shawls, &o., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides with due attention, and every facility will be 
afforded to litem in the execution of their commission. 

Article 10. Whenever the armies of the two States nuiy 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permit led to take place. 

Article II, In the event, of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from (be Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Harak/ais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided bet ween the two contracting parties. 
If tiie Shrdi sliould succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the Maharaja's troops, 
the Shah agrees to send a portion of it by Ins own agent to 
the Mahiiraja in the way of friendship. 

Article 1*2. An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two 
parties, e „ , , „ 

Article 1». Should the MuliftrfljA require the aid of any 
of the Hhfth'H troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated by this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force 
coiimuuulod by one of his principal officers : in like manner 
the MaharftjiL will furnish the Shah, when required, with 
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an auxiliary force, composed of Muhammndans, and com- 
manded by one of the principal officers, as far as Kfihul, in 
furtherance of the objects contemplated by this tivnty. 
When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, the Shah will 
depute a Shahzada to visit him, on which occasions I lie 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14. — The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Governments, 
andShfihShu|a-xil-MulkJsha^^ 

Article 15.'— Shah Shujil-ul-Mulk engages, after Ihe 
attainment of his object, to pay without fail to Ihe Maha- 
raja the sum of two laes of rupees, of the Nnnnkshnhi or 
KaldaT currency, calculating from the date on which the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Kabul, in consideration of the Maharaja 
stationing it force of not less than 5,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Muhammadan persuasion, within the limits 
of the Peshawar territory, for the supimrl; of the Shah, and 
to be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British 
Government,, in concert, and counsel with the. Maharaja, 
shall deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of 
great importance may arise to the westward, such measures 
will be adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and 
proper at the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In 
the event of the Maharaja's requiring the aid of any of the 
Shah's troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period for which Mich aid may be afforded, 
and the British Government holds it soli" responsible for the 
punctual payment of the above, sum annually to t hcMaharaja, 
so long as the provisions of this treaty arc" duly observed. 

Article 10. — Shah Shuju-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the 
Amirs of Sind (which will continue to belong to the Amirs 
and their successors in perpetuity)* on condition of the 
payment to him by the AmTrs of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the British Government ; 
3,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by him 
to Maharaja Hanjlt Singh. On these payments being' com- 
pleted, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March I Him > will 
be considered cancelled, and the customary interchange of 
letters and suitable presents het/ween the Mahfirajil ami the 
Amirs of Sind shall be maintained as heretofore. 

Article 17.— When Shfdi Shuja-ul-Mulk shall have suc- 
ceeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall 
not attack or molest his nephew, Ihe ruler of Ifcrftt, in the 
possession of the territories now subject to his Government, 
1 Between Khuh Shujii and JUujit Nuigh, 
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Article 18. — Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk binds himself, Ins heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations 
with any foreign State without the knowledge and consent 
of the British' and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any 
power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by foree of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The tlrrec powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Maharaja Ran jit Singh, and Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, unci in that ease 
Hie present treaty shall be considered binding for over, and 
this treaty shall come into operation from and after the 
date on which the seals and signatures of the three con- 
tracting parties shall have been allixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 20th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 3838, corresponding with the 15th of the month of 
Asarh 1805, era of Bikarma jit- 
Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
at Simla, on the 28rd day of July, a. i>. 1838. 

(Signed) Auckland. 

Hanjit Sinuii. 



APPENDIX XXXI 

INDUS AND NUTU4J TOLL ACMKKMKNT OF 1HW 

Agreement entered into with the Uovermnent of iMhorr, regard' 
in& the Duties to be levied on the Transit of Merehandhe 
by the Miners Suttej and Indus, in modtjiratitm of the. 
Supplementary Artieles of the Treaty of 18SJ2* (Dated 
WUi May 18S«>.) 

Oimkctjonh having been urged against the levy of the 
same, duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and 
the merchants having solicited that the duties might he 
levied on the maundugc, or measurement, of the boats, or 
on the value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that here- 
after the whole duty shall be paid at. one place, and either 
at Ludhi&na, or Kcrozcporc, or at Mithankot. ; and that the 
duty be levied on the merchandise, and not on the boats, as 
follows : — 

Pashmfna . . • per maund 10 rupees. 
Opium .... „ 7A rupees, 

. Indigo * . . . „ 2 J rupees. 

Dried fruits . ,1 rupee* 

Superior silks, muslins, broad- 
cloth, &c. ... 0 annas. 
Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes 4 annua. 
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On Exports from the Punjab 

Sugar, ghi, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 

and cotton . . . per mauml 4 minus. 

Madder . . . . „ 8 annas. 

Grain .... ii annas. 



On Imparts from Bombay 
All imports whatever . . per mmnul 1 annus. 
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INDUS AND KUTLKJ TOM, AORKKMKNT OK IH40 

Treaty between the Lahore and British Governmental regarding 
the, [evt/ of Tramit Dutiett on Moats navigating the Suttej 
and Indus. (Dated 27th June 18<IO.) 

Formkrly a treaty was executed by the Right Honour- 
able Lord W. Cavendish Hentinek, the Governor-General of 
India, on the l«J4h of Pfis Sainhut 18K0 (corresponding with 
a. i). 1882), through Colonel, then Captain, Wade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sutlej and the Sind rivers in the 
K balsa territory, in concurrence wit It the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Sarnbat 1891 (corresponding with a. i>. I8HI), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of the quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its merchandise. A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, in accordance with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival or Mr. Clerk, 
Agent to the Governor-General at the Durbar, in May IBM, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandise according to 
quantity and kind ; and it. was also specified that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that, gentleman to the 
Khiilsa Durbar at Amritsar, in Jith Sarnbat 1807 (corre- 
sponding with May 1840), the difficulties and inconveniences 
which seemed to result to trade under the system proposed 
last year, in consequence of the obstruction to bruits for the 
purpose of search, and the ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in these boats, were all stated ; and that 
gentleman proposed to revise that system, by fixing a scale 
of duties proportionate to tlx* measurement of boats, ami 
not on the kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments. Having reported to 
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his Government the circumstance of the fuse, he now drew 
up a .schedule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats 
navigating the rivers Hind and Sutlej, and forwarded it for 
the consideration of this friendly Durbar: the KMlsa 
Government, therefore, with » due regard to the established 
alliance, having added a few sentences in accordance with 
I he late treaties, and agreeably to what is already well under- 
stood, has signed and sealed tite schedule ; and it shall 
never be liable to any contradiction, difference*, change, or 
alteration without the concurrence and consent of both 
Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, upon 
condition it docs not interfere with the established custom 
duties at. Amritsar, Lahore, and other inland places, or the 
other rivers in the Khalsa territory. 

Article 1 . Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article* -With exception of the above, every commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3.-- Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Hupar, or 
Ludhiana to Mithankot. or Kojhaiu or from Kojhfm or 
Mithankol. to (he foot of the Hills, Hupar, or Ludhiana, will 
be 5(1 rupees ; vk 

From the foot, of the Hills lo Ferozepore, or back 20 rupees. 
From Kcro'/eporc to Hahawalpur, or back * J5 
From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Kojhfm, 

or buck . . . . - 15 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 50 rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 
500 maunds : from the foot, of the Mills, Kfipar, or Ludhiana 
to Mithankot or Uojhfin, or from Ko.jhan or Mithankot to 
the foot of the Mills/ Hupar, or Ludhiana, will be 100 rupees, 
vi/« 

From the foot of I he Mills lo Fcroacporc or back 40 rupees. 
From Kerozepoiv to Hahawalpur or back • !J0 „ 
From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Hojhan, or 

buck no „ 

The whole trip, up or down 100 „ 

Duty on all boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupees, 
vi'/. 

From the foot of the Hills to Fero/,cporc, or 

back W> rupees. 

From Fero'/ieporo to Hahawalpur, or back . 45 
From Hahawalpur to Mithankot or Itojhiim 

or buck 45 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 1 50 rupees. 
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Article 4.— Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 3, and the same to 
be written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 

Article 5.— These duties on merchandise frequenting Hie 
Sutlej and Sind are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custom- 
houses throughout the Khalsa territory, which will remain 
on their usual footing. , 

Dated 33th Astir Sambat 181)7, corresponding with 
27th June 18 10. 
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DIWLARATION ON" WAIt OK IHH 

Proclamation by the (Ummior-Uenvral of IntUa* 

Camp, Lashkari Khan ki Sarai, 
December l»f It. 1845. 

Tjik Hritish Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the Hritish Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Maharaja. 

The same friendly relations have been maintained with 
the successors of iflaharilja I tan jit. Singh by the Hritish 
Government up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Maharaja Sher Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made il 
incumbent on the Governor-General in Umneil to adopt 
precautionary measures for the protection of the Hritish 
frontier : the nature of these measures, and the cause of 
their adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the 
Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized slate of the Lahore 
Government during the last two years, and many most 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, tint 
Governor-General in Council has continued to evince bis 
desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord which 
had so long existed between the two States, for the mutual 
interests and happiness of both. lie. has shown, on every 
occasion, the utmost forbearance, from consideration to the 
helpless state of the infant Maharaja Dallp Singh, whom 
the Hritish Government had recognized as the Hucwssor to 
the late Maharaja Slier Singh. 

The. Governor-General in Council sincerely de-tired to wo 
a strong Sikh Government re-established in the Punjab, able 
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to control its army, and to protect its subjects ; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing 
that important objegt effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Chiefs and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor- General's agent, by direction of the Gover- 
nor-General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor-General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass 
the Government of the Maharaja, or to induce collision 
between the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for ex- 
planation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of 
Mahfirajil Dallp Singh, on the left or British bank of the 
Sutiej, confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of 
all Jfiglrd&rs, ZamTndars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs 
and Sardars in the protected territories to co-operate cordially 
with the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Chief* who show alacrity and fidelity 
in the discharge of this duty, which they owe to the pro- 
tecting power, will ibid their interests promoted thereby ; 
and those who take, a contrary course will be treated as 
enemies to the British Government, and will be punished 
accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutiej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive eflieient pro- 
tection by tlie British Government* All parties of men 
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found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account 
of their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the 
public peace. # 

All subjects of the British Government, and those* who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlcj, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore Slate, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately reluming 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlcj confiscated, and themselves dcelared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 



APPENDIX XXXIV 

WRWT TREATY WITH LAIIORK OK \HW 

Treaty betxmm the Jiritivh Government and the Sink of 
Lahore, concluded at Lahore* on March IW/j, 

Wiikheas the treaty of amity and concord, which was 
concluded between the British Government, and the lute 
Maharaja Itanjlt Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1800, whs 
broken by the unprovoked aggression on the British provinces 
of the Sikh army, in December last : And whereas, on that 
occasion, by the proclamation dated the Kith of December, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Mahuriijft of 
Lahore, on the left or British bank of the river Sutlcj, were 
confiscated and annexed to the British provinces ; and, 
since that time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by 
the two Governments, the one against the other, which have 
resulted in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops : 
And whereas it has been determined that, upon certain 
conditions, peace shall be re-established Iwtween the two 
Governments, the following treaty of peace between the 
Honourable Knglish Mast India Company, and Maharaja 
Dalip Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs, and successors, 
has been concluded, on the part of the Honourable Company, 
by Frederick Currie, Ksq., and Brevet-Major Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Right Honourable Kir Henry Hurdinge. 
G.C.B., one of Her Britannic Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honour- 
able Company to direct and control all their affairs in the 
Kust Indies ; and, on the part of his Highness the Maharaja 
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Dallp Singh, by IJhai Kam Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sardar 
Tcj Singh, Sardar Chattar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor 
Singh Majithia, Dlwan DIna Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud-dln, 
vested with full powers and authority on the part of his 
Highness. 

Article 1.— There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and 
Maharaja DalTp Singh, his heirs and successors, on the 
other. 

Article 2. — The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connexion 
with, the territories lying 1o the south of the river Sutlcj, 
and engages never to have any concern with those territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

Article ft.— Tlie Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doab, or country, hill and plain, situate be- 
tween the rivers Reas and Sutlcj. 

Article 4.— The Hritish Government having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described 
in Article payment of one and a half erores of rupees ; 
and the Lahore/Government being unable to pay the whole 
of this sum at this lime, or to give security satisfactory to 
the Hritish Government for its eventual payment ; the 
Maharaja cede* to the Honourable Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the hill countries 
which are situate between the rivers Rciis and Indus, in- 
cluding the provinces of Kashmir and Ua/iira. 

Article 5.— The Maharaja will pay to the Rritish Govern- 
ment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. * 

Article. 0. The Maharaja engages to disband the mutinous 
troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their anus ; 
and Jus Highness agrees to rcorgani'/e the regular, or Aln, 
regiments of infantry, upon the system, and according to 
the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
time of the late Maharaja Hanjlt Singh. The Maharaja 
farther engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that are 
discharged under the provisions of this article. 

Article 7. -The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry ; this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the cause 
shall be ftilly explained to the Hritish Government ; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
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troops shall be again reduced lo the standard specified in 
the former clause of thi« article. 

Article 8.— The Maharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have 
been pointed against the British troops, and which, having 
been placed on the right bank of the river Sullej, wen* not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9. — The control of the rivers Beiis and Kutlcj, 
with the continuations of the latter river, commonly called 
the Ghara and PunjnacI, to the continence of the Indus at 
Mithankot, and the control of the Indus from Mithankot 
Lo the borders of Baluchistan, shall, in respect, to tolls and 
ferries, rest with the Uritish Government . The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere wilh the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the said rivers, for 
the purposes of tr&JIlc, or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their course. Regarding the ferries between the 
two countries respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after 
defraying all the expenses of management and establish- 
ments, shall account to the Lahore Government for one-half 
of the net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of 
this article have no reference to the ferries on thut part of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahftwnlpur and 
Lahore respectively. 

Article 30. -If the Uritish Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his 
Highness the Maharaja for the protection of the British 
territories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, 
on such special occasions, due notice bring given, be allowed 
t.o pass through the Lahore territories. In such case, the 
ollieers of the Lahore State will afford facilities in nroviding 
supplies and boats for the passage of rivers ; and the British 
Government will pay 1he full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fair compensation for all private 
property that may be endamaged. The British Government 
will moreover observe all due consideration to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants of thowe tracts through which the 
army may pass. 

Article 11. —The Maharaja engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any Kuropean or American State, without the consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 12.- in consideration of the services rceidercil bv 
Kiijti Gultib Singh of Jammft to the Lahore States towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Mahftrftjn hereby 
agrees to recognize, the independent sovereignty of ItfijA 
Gulftb Singh, in such territories and districts in the hills us 
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may be made over to the said Raja Gulab Singh by separate 
agreement between himself and the British Government, 
with the dependencies thereof, which may have been in 
the Raja's possession since the time of the Jate Maharaja 
Karak Singh : and the British Government, in consideration 
of the good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh, also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories, and to admit 
him to the privileges of a separate treaty with the British 
Government. 

Article L'i.-~ In the event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raja Gulab Singh, 
the same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government ; and by its decision tile Maharaja engages 
to abide. 

Article 1 Jfc. — The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the concurrence of the 
British Government* 

Article 15. -The British Government will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
Stale ; but in all cases or questions which may be referred 
to the Hritish Government, the Governor-General will give 
the aid of his advice and good offices for the furtherance 
of the interests of the Lahore Government. 

Article I(f. The subjects of either State shall, on visiting 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects 
of the most, favoured nation. 

This t reaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day Nettled by Frederick Curric, Ksq. t and Brevet-Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions 
of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., 
Governor-General, on the part of the British Government; 
and by Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lill Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Chat tar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor Singh 
Majitlda, Dtwan Dlna Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud*dTn, on the 
part of t he Maharaja DalTp Singh ; and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., Govemor-Cieneral, and by 
that of his Highness Mahftraj& DalTp Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this Mil day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1810, corresponding with the 10th day of Rabi-ul- 
awal 152«2, Hijri, and ratified on (he same day. 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

SUrPLEMBNTARV AUTK'LBS TO KIliST TItKATV WITH 
LAIIOKK OK isn; 

Articled of Agreement concluded behveen the itritish (iinrrnnienf 
and the Lahore Durbar, on the Uth nf Mnreh 1HW. , 

Whkkeas the Lahore Government 1ms solicited tin* 
Governor-General to leave a British force at Lahore, for 
the protection of the Maharaja's person and of tin* capital, 
till the reorganization of the Lahore anus, according to 
lite provisions of Article 0 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
(lie 0th instant: And whereas the Governor-General lias, 
on certain conditions, consented (o the measures And 
whereas it is expedient that, eertain mutters concerning the 
territories ceded by Artieles 11 and I- of the aforesaid treaty 
should he speeilicalry determined ; the following eigh'l 
artieles of agreement have this day heen eonehided het ween 
the afore-mcntione<i contracting parties. 

Article 1. - The British Government shall leave at Lahore, 
till the elose of the current year, a. iu \HUt< such force as 
shall seem to the Governor-General adequate for the purpose 
of protecting the person of the Maharaja, ami the inhahi* 
tants of the city of Lahore, during the reorganization of the 
Sikh army, in accordance with the provisions of Article <i 
of the treaty of l^uhorc : that force to he withdrawn at any 
convenient time before the expiration of the \ear. if the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, 
have been obtained ; but the force shall not be detained at 
Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year, 

Article 2. The Lahore Government agrees 'that the force 
left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the foregoing 
article, shall be placed in full possession of the fort and the 
city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall In* removed 
from within the city. The Lahore Government tiuinues to 
furnish convenient quarters for the oINeers and men of the 
said force, and to pay to the British (2m eminent all the 
extra expenses, in regard to the said force, which niav be 
incurred by the British Government, in consequence of their 
troops being employed away from their own cantonment . 
and in a foreign territory - 

Article tt. The Lahore Government, engages to appls 
Hscli immediately and earnestly to the reorganisation of if* 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to roue 
niumcate fully with tin* British authorities left at Lahore, 
as to the progress of such reorganization, ami as to the 
location of the troops. 
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Article 4. — If the Lahore Government fails in the perfor- 
mance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the British 
Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in Article 1. 

Article 5. — The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights oft hose Jaglrdars within the territories 
ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
9th instant, who were attached to the families of the late 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh ; 
and the British Government will maintain those Jaglrdars 
in their bona fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article 6. — The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government 
from their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded 
by the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, 
to the close of the Kharlf harvest of the current year, viz > 
1902, of the Sambat Bikarmajit. 

Article 7. — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they 
shall be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair 
valuation ; and the British officers shall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid properly as the Lahore Government 
may not wish to remove, and the British officers may not 
desire to retain. 

Article 8. — Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun- 
dary between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846. 
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TREATY WITH GULiB SINOH OF 1846 

Treaty between the British Government and Maharaja Guldb 
Singh, concluded at Amritsar, on 16th March 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Ctfrrie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Bight Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Dd2 
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most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General, appoin- 
ted by the Honourable Company to direct, and control nil 
their affairs in the Kast Indies, and by Alahfirajfi Guiab 
Singh in person. 

Article 1.-— The British Government transfer* and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possession, 1o Maharaja 
Gulfib Singh, and the heirs male of his body, ah the hilly or 
mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and westward of the river 
Ravi, including Chnmha and excluding Lfdiul. being part of 
the territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
Slate, according to the provisions of Article I of the treaty 
of Lahore,- dated tith March IK ML 

Article 2. The eastern bouiidarv of the truet transferred 
by the foregoing article to Mnhftraja Gulfdi Singh si no* I be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British 
Government and Muharaja Gulfib Singh ns|«'eti\ely, for 
that purpose, and shall be defined in u separate engagement, 
after survey. 

Article !L In consideration of the transfer made to him 
amd his* heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles. 
Mahdraja Gulfib Singh will pay to the British Government 
the sum of sevent> -five lacs of rupees (N'auukshahi}, fifty 
lacs to be paid on rut Mention of this treat \ , itud tuenty-tlvc 
lacs on or before the 1st of October of the ennent venr, 
8 ML 

Article %, The limits of the territories of Maharaja (hihfch 
Singh shall not be at any time changed without the con- 
currence of the British Government. 

Article 3. MufiArftjft Gttlilb Singh will refer to the arbi- 
tration of the British Government any disputes or questions 
that, may arise between himself and the Government of 
Lahore, or any other ueighlaiurutg State, and s\ii\ abide by 
the decision of the British Government. 

Article (L Mahftrftjn Gulfib Singh engages fot himself und 
heirs, to join, with the whole of his ntilitar> force, the Britbth 
troops, when employed within the hills, or tit the ten dories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. Mahftrnjfi Gulab Sinuh engages never to take, 
or retain! hi his service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any Kuropean or American State, without the consent **f 
(he British Government. 

Article 8* Maharaja Gulfth Singh engages to relied, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provision* of 
Articles 1 5, <$» and 7, of the separate engagement between 
the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated 
llth March 18 ML 

Article 1L The British Government will ghe its aid to 
MaltarAia Gulab Singh, in protecting his territories from 
external enemies. 
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Article 10. — Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledges^ the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in toftetf.of 
such supremacy, present annually to the British Government 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six 1 
male and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Bight Honourable Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., Governor- 
general, on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in person ; and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., Governor-General, 

Done at Amritsiir, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1840, corresponding with the 17th day of RabT-ul- 
awwal, 1202, Ilijri. 



APPENDIX XXXVII 

SN(IONI) TKKATY WTTIT LA [LORES OF 1H4<» 

Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the 
left Bank of the Boas, the 22nd December 1840. 
Tins late Governor of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Shaikh Imfim-ud-dln, having resisted by foree of arms 
the occupation of the province of Kashmir by Mahiirajii 
Gulilb Sinjjh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, in fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated Oth March 
1840. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in the above operations. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-dln intimated to the British Government 
that he was acting under orders received from the Lahore 
Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that the 
insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Wazlr Itaja Lai Singh. 

Shaikh Xmam»ud-dTn surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that otficer, that if the Shaikh could, as he 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance with his 
instructions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
inflict upon him, either in his person or his property, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
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British agent pledged his Government, to a full and impart ial 
investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the fuels adduced by 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, and it, was fully established tliat Ktujii 
Lai Singh did secretly instigate the Shaikh to oppose the 
occupation by Maharaja Guliib Singh of the province of 
Kashmir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and 
exile to the British provinces the Wa/.Tr Jtoja Lfd Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Haja 
Lai Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret int rigues and machinal ions of t he Wu/ir. 
It was not proved that, the other members of 1 he Durbar had 
cognizance of the Wa/Jr's proceedings ; and the conduct of 
th« Sardars, and of the Sikh army in the lute operations 
for quelling the Kashmir insurrection, and removing the 
obstacles to the fullilmcnt of the treaty, proved tint I he 
criminality of the Wa/ar was not participated in by the Sikh 
nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and 
carried into immediate effect, the deposition of the \Vn/h\ 

After a few days* deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at Lahore, the remaining members 
of the Durbar, in concert with all the Sardars and Chiefs, of 
the State* solicited the interference and aid of the British 
Government for the maintenance of an administration, and 
the protection of the Maharaja Dulip Singh during the 
minority of his Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations fictween the British 
Govern incut and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the JHh March of the present year. 

The terms and conditions of this modification arc set 
forth in the following art icles of agreement* 



Artiden of Agreement mtirludetl between the Ikiiixh (iuvernnu at 
and the lAthurc Durbar mi Ulth Deeemlter immk 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sardars of the State have, in express terms, communicated 
to the British Government their anxious desire that the 
Governor-General should give his aid and his assistance to 
maintain the administration of the Lahore State during the 
minority of Muhfiritjft DalTp Singh, and have declarer t hi* 
measure to be indispensable for the maintenance of the 
government : And whereas the Governor-General him, under 
certain conditions, consented to give tlx* aid and assistance 
solicited, the following articles of agreement, in modification 
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of the articles of agreement executed at Lahore on the 11th 
March last, have been concluded, on the parL of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, C.B., Agent to the Governor-General, 
North- West Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Bight Honourable Viscount Hardingc, 
G.C.B,, Governor-General, and on the part of his Highness 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Sher 
Singh, Dlwan DTna Nath, Fakir Nur-iid-dln, Hai Kishan 
Chand, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majitliia, Sardar Atar Singh 
Kaliwala, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar Khan Singh Majithia, 
Sardar Shamsher Singh, Sardar Lai Singh Muraria, Sardar 
Kehar Singh Sindhiauwala, Sardar Arjun Singh Rangran- 
glia, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence of 
the Chiefs and Sardars of the State assembled at Lahore. 

Article 1. — All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State of Lahore, 
bearing date Lhc 9 Hi day of March 1840, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments. 

Article 2. — A British officer, with an efficient establishment 
of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor-General to 
remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

Article 3. — Every attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administration, to the feelings of the people, to preserv- 
ing the national institutions and customs, and to maintain 
the just rights of all classes. 

Article 4.— Changes in the mode and details of admini- 
stration shall not be made, except when found necessary 
for effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, 
and for securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. 
These details shall be conducted by native officers as at 
present, who shall be appointed ami superintended by 
a Council of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs and 
Sardars, acting undcT the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. 

Article 5. — The following persons shall in the first instance 
constitute the Council of Regency, viz., Sardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala, Dlwan DIna Nath, Fak!r 
Nfir-ud-dln, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhfin 
Singh, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala, Sardar Shamsher Singh 
Sindhiauwala ; and no change shall be made in the persons 
thus nominated, without the consent of the British Resident, 
acting under the orders of the Governor-General. 

Article 6- — The administration of the country shall be 
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conducted by this Council of Regency in such manner as 
may be determined on by themselves in consultation with 
the British Resident, who shall have full authority to direct 
and control the duties of every department. 

Article 7. — A British force, of such strength and numbers, 
and in such positions, as the Governor-General may f hink 
lit, shall remain at Lahore Cor the protection of » lie Mnhnrfija, 
and the preservation of (he peace of the country. 

Article 8. — The Governor-General shall be at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers anv fort or military post iii the 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the security of Hie 
capital, or for maintain in/? the pence of the count rv. 

Article 0. — The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government, twenty- two lacs of new Xanakshahi rupees of 
full tale and weight per annum, for the maintenance of this 
foTce, and to meet the expenses incurred by the British 
Government; such sum to be paid bv two instalments, or 
13 lacs and 20,000 in May or .tunc, and H lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. Inasmuch as it is fitting that her Highness the 
Muharfini, the mother of Maharaja DalTp Singh, should have 
a proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and 
dependents, the sum of 7 lac and 50,000 nipees shall b<- set 
apart annually fnr that purpose, and shall 1m* at her High* 
ness's disposal. 

Article 11. --The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Maharaja IhilTp 
Singh, and shall cense and terminate on his Highness attain- 
ing the ftill age of U\ years, or on the Hh September of the 
year IBM; hut it shall be competent to the Governor- 
General to cause the arrangement to cease, at anv perils! 
prior to the coming of age of his Highness, at which the 
Governor-General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no 
Vi?^ or necessary for maintaining the government of his 
Highness the. Maharaja, 

This agreement, consisting of eleven articles, wis settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the. officers and Chiefs and 
Santera above named, on the 10th dav of December 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 
REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844 



TRIBUTARY STATES 

niliispur. Tribuio, 10,000. Under Lalma 

Singh 

Sukot. "Tribute, 525,000. Under Lalma 

Singh 

Chamba. Not known. Under Ouliib Singh 
Rajituri. Not known. Under f iuliib Singh 
Udakli. Tribute, 42,000. Under Gulab 

Singh 

THkarrlu. Tribute, 7,000. Under Oulab 

Singh ...... 



Note. — All of thoHO States, excepting 
Wlfiapur, may bo regarded rather as farms 
held by the ChiofH than as tributary princi- 
palities ; and, ordinarily, all the resources 
of tho (JhiefH being at the disposal of the 
government representative, tho probable 
rovonuos have therefore boon entered in 
f ul) , instead of themoro pecuniary payment. 



LAND REVENUE 
Farm. 

Mandl. Jh'arm with the Raj a of Mandi, who 
wan allowed one lao out of tho four for 

his expenses 

Kullu. Tho mnmbors of the family had 

poiwions 

Jaswan. Tho family had a JagTr 
Kangra. The family had a Jaglr, not in- 
cluded in tho farm . 
Kutlahar. The family had a JagTr , 
Siba. The family may almost bo regarded 
as J&girdars for the whole estate : they 
aorvod with horse . 
Nurpur. The family had a rlaglr 
Harlpur. Tho family had a Jaglr 
Datiirpur. The family had a Jaglr . 
Katlah. The family had a Jaglr 



Rupees. 

70,000 

70,000 
2,00,000 
1,00,000 

1,00,000 

25,000 



4,00,000 



], 20,000 
1,25,000 



0,00,000 
25,000 



20,000 
3,00,000 
1,00,000 
50,000 
20,000 



Notk. — The above wore all under Lahim 
Singh Majithia. \ 
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Land Revenue — Farm [continued) 

Bisohli. Family at large: was hold by 
Raja HIra Hingh .... 

Kashmir. Shaikh Ghulam Mnhi-ud-dTn • 

Contract . . . i!l ,00,000 
Troops . . 5,00,000 
Assignments . 4,00,000 

Muzaffarabild, &c. (Under Kashmir.) The 
Muzaffarabad Chief a Ja^Trdar . 

/Raja Gulab Singh. Tho 
Chach-Haziira Gandghar and Tarnauli 
and Pakhli- Chiefs have Jugtra ; but 
Dhamtaur. they are almost indepeii 

\ dont freebooters 
Rawalpindi. Dlwiin Hakim Rai 
Hasan Abdal, ( DTwan Mul Raj • ho) 
Khatir, and J lately hold Chateh-Haziiraf 
Ohipi. { also ) 

"Sff!^ I ^ • 

PoBhawar. Sardar Tej Singh. Tho .Barak- 
ssais have Jagirs .... 

Tank-Bannu. Dlwiin Daulat Rai. The 
Chief fled ; his brother a Jagir . 

Dora Jsmail Khan. Dlwan Duulat Kai. 
OhiefaJagJr . 

Mulliin, Dora Ghazi ) r w„ m«i 
Khan/Mankera. { i>*wan hftwim Mnl . 

Contract . . :w,00,000 
Troops . . 7,00,000 
Assignments, tita. 2,00,000 

Ramnagar, &e. Blwan Sawan Mai . 
Mitta Tuwana. Tho late Dhian Singh 
Bhora Khushab. Raja Gulab Singh. 
I'ind Dadan Khan. Raja Gulab Singh 
Cujrat. Raja Gulab Singh 
WazTrabad, &c. The late Suchot Singh 
Sialkot. Raja Gulab Singh . 
Jullundur Doab. Shaikh Imiim-ud-dln . 
Shekhupura, &c. Shaikh Imiim-ud-dln . 

Cis-Sutloj farms 

Miscollanoous farms in the Punjab . 



75,000 

80,00,000 
1,00,000 

1,50,000 

1,00,000 
1,00,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 
2,50,000 
1,50,000 



45,00,000 

a,oo,ooo 

1,00,(KH) 
1,00,000 
50,000 ! 

.1,00,000 

0,00,000 
50,000 

32,00,(100 
2,50,000 
0,50,000 

15,00,000 



!,70,M5,000 
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Land Revenue (continued) 



Jtclifjfoua Grants 

H«W by 'NodhiH' 

HHclby ' Beclto' 

MiwoolIanoouH ; viz. Akalm, FaklrH, Iiruli- 

maiiH, and tho lands attached to Amrit 

Bar, &c &u. . 



Hill Jaytrtt nf the Jammn Jlujan. 
*) onrc >ta, &« . H tra Singh. Tl 10 Chief a Jagir 
Pador, and othor diH- 1 n lBl «. , 
tridH of Chamba. i °* ulab S,n « h 
Bhadarwa. Guliib Singh (in JagTr with 

unulo of Chamba Raja) 
Mankot. Tho lain ttuchot Singh. Family 

a.Jiigir 

Bhuddu. Tins lato Suchet Singh. Family 
a»liigTr ...... 

Bandralta. Tho Into Hue-hot Singh. Family 

ttifagTr 

(thanim (Kain- I (tulilh Singh. Family a 

nagar). ) »laglr . 

Jammu and [ ( iulab Singh. Family inoNtly 

KiaHi. \ rofugooH . 
Samba. Tho lato Suohot Singh. Family 

oxtinot or flod 

Kiahiwiir. OuIiLb Singh, Family rofugoiw 
Akhnur, including] v 

B ( I ill ab Singh . Fami I y a 
.laglr 



<)hakkana, with 
Kcnri Niugh'H 
family. 

Bhimbar. Tho lato Ohian Singh. Homo 

monibortt o( family JiigTrH ; ot,h<TH 

rofugnow . . 
Tho Ohibh-IShau tribon. Tim lato Dhiitn 

Singh. Family Jfigii-H 
KotU. Tho lato Dhiiin Singh. Family .lilgiiH 
Kunaob. Tho lato Ohian Singh. Family 

purhapH rofngeoB . 
Dangli, Khanpur, &o. (iulab Singh. Homo 

mombora of family Jagirit; other* 

prwonors ; oth«ra refugees 



Jtifftr*. 

Various JftgTrw held by tho Jammu Kajun 

(in the plains) ♦ 
Tli© Kangra RajSn (J<anbir A Ohand, &o.) 



0,00,00(1 
4,00,000 



11,00,000 



20,00,000 



l,2. r ),000 » 
1,00,000 j 

00,000 ! 

no.ooo I 

1 

i 

i,ar>,ooo r 
;to,ooo , 

4,00,000 ! 
40,000 

l,r>o,ooo 
r>o,ooo 

1,50,000 

1,00,000 
1*0,000 

70,000 
1,00,000 



5,00,000 
1,00,000 



10,20,000 
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Land Rig ven i tv* — J iigTrn (continued). 

Sardar Lahna Singh Majitlria . 
Sardar Nihal Singh Ahluwalia . 
Sardar Kfohan Singh (kcm of Jamndnr Kfni- 

nhal Singh 

Sardar Toj Singh 

Sardarfl Sham Singh ami Chatlar Singh 

Atariwala 

Sardar Shamidmr Singh Sindhianwala 
Sardar Arjun Singh, and other hoiih of Hart 

Singh 

Kanwar IVshaura Singh .... 

Ivanwar Tara Singh . 

Sardar Jawahar Singh (miHoof Dailp Singh} 

Sanlar Mangal Singh . 

Sardar Patch Singh Man, 

Sardar Attar Singh Kalanwaln 

Sardar Hukam Singh Mulwai . 

Sardar iMa Singh MokaU 

Sardant Sultan Muhammad, Naiyid Mu 

hammad, and PIr Muhammad Khann . 
Sardar Jamal-ud-dtn Khan 
Shaikh Ghulftm Muhi-ud-din . 
Fakir Asita-ud-dln and his brothcra . 

Diwan Sawan Mai 

MiH«fl!IanoonH 



1,20,<H>0 
oO.OOO 

U(WW> 

:wmm> 

1,<KMNM> ' 



CUSTOMS, 

KaltMimw. ttiija Ouhlh Ningh . 

Town DuticR. Amritmr. Tim lato Uhlan 

Singh 

Tovm Dutiiw. Lahoro. The lata llhian 

Singh 

MwcoIIancouB Town Dutii'H 
* Abkarl * (Kjmuho), Ar. Laboro . 
Tranait Duti<w. Midhiiina to Pfmhawnr . 
1 Mohurana * (Stamp*) .... 



Total 



8M<KH> j 

5,00,000 | 

l/»0,00O 
1,00,000 
50.000 
JM>0 t 00O 
2,50,000 



Notk.- Aa nntud in tlw Pwfncis ihc* whnln of tlm na|wr,* of tlw 
adminfal ration of HanjTt Singh now under <*xamirwfm« and mih 
ncquont mvmtigation may conHtdrmhlv imalifv w»m« of ihw\ 
figum.< ■ Kd. 
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HK< 'AITlTLATii »X 

Um* Kkvkm k: 

TrihuUrv St h1«m ... 5,05,000 

Fttrm* 1,71> P H,\(MH) 

KlfwnioHyiii'ir> 

.TajtfrH ... ... W&\mt 

fl HTliMM,&l" 21,00,000 

Total tf,:J4,7;>,fHJO 



APi'KXDIX XXXIX 

THK AUMV OK LA1IOKK, AS ItKCnKDKD TN 1844 



C.E .Sfi 



i Sui »litr IVj Niiiph ♦ 
I (tan. hrtiih Singh I*itt.1i- 
I wftla .... 
j Oi<n. Jiiwalft Kin#h . 

Shaikh IniHtn»utl*<tin 
Snrdar Iddma Siiitfh Mitji- 

thht . 
(li'U. IUnImii Siiitfh « 

<i«ii. Oulah KifiKh Puliu- 

viwthi* 
(ton. Mahlah Siujtih Muji- 

thia , 

< Ii«ti t (Junlut Nliigh Muji 
1 thin . 

, Till, John Holnwfl . 

Oro. Dhaukal Singh 
CohCorilandt (fiiwhiirKiHl) 

! Shaikh (ihuUm Muhi u*i 

ain . . . . 



Sikh* . 
Siklm . 

Inf. SikhH; Art. Sikhn ami 

Muhammadmm . 
MuhammadanK 
ltif. SikhH ; (J huh, thiHly 

Sikhn . 
MuhnmrmitliuiM ; a fow 

SikhH .... 
!i iMuhainmadaiiH ; Ouiik, 

Sikhn & MuhamitiadaiiH 
luf. SikhH; <'av. mixed j 

Art, SikhH ami Muham. . 

!luf. rhiotly SikhH; Ouuh, 
SikiiH A MuhamnmdaUH 
Formerly under (hmerol 
Court . 
HmduHtam'H ; a Usw Sikhn, 
Inf. Kikim ft Hind.; Uuiih, 
Sikhn A. MuhummadatiM 
Inf. SikhH y (iuiiH, SikhH 
and Muham mat hum 

Carried forward , 



1 
»» 



I j 10 



4 i l 



o 

4 
4 

:j 

14 

12 

o 

10 

o 

10 

0 



... .. //tfrri- 



Shaikh linAni'Uil din mi)»ae<juently rained a fourth regiment. 
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Tina Army hf L\ihi!lk (continual) 
The ttt'ijultir Amy. 
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Si 



CvmmaAdmits of Corps 



Dlwfm Adjudhia Parshad ; 

Guiih under Ilahi Bakhuh, 

General 
Gen. Gulah Singh Oalcutt a- 

wala (defeased) . 
Dlwiui Joclhib Rain . 

Cit'ii. TO uih Singh Man 
Sardar Nihiil Singh Ahlu- 

walia .... 
1)1 wan Na wan Mai . 
Raja 1 1 mi Singh 
Raja Gulah Singh . 
Raj ft Sutilwt Singh (dtu«.) . 
('apt. Kulili}) Singh 
Commandant Bhag Singh 
(JommaiwlantMlHsv ftirohad 
Miwar LiU Singh 
Nardar K whan Singh 
(Ion. K whan Singh 
Sardar Sham Singh Atari- 

wala .... 
Mian WrthI Singh . 
Gun. Mahwa Singh . 
Gol. Amir Ghana 
Gnmmwiidant Mitzhar AIT . 
Jnwahir Mai Mirttri (La- 

horn) .... 
Gomiiiandant iSukhu Singh 

(AmritHw) . 
MiHci'llan. Garrwon Guiih . 



lirought forward . 
hif. KikliH ; Art. Sikh , Mid 
MuhaniuiadaiiN (G<*n , 
Ventura) 

iSikhs .... 
Nikfis, Aluhani., Hill mm 

(dim. A\itnbiIo) . 
Sikhs & Ahihaimnndaii.s . • 
Inf. Sikhs A Miiham.; Ail. , 

eh icily Muhanimadaiw , 
Mu hum* and some Sikhs . 
Hill iiirit,xuin<- Ma ha in., iVr. 



(Jurklian 

Sikhs and Muhammadaiis 



Mulinm. and lliiidiisl.ani * 
SdihrtJiiid MhIi.i miiijiilaii.** , 



dhh'tly Mufi.uimiadanH 
SikliHand MuhamnuuliiiiH . 
Chiefly Muhaniinadaii'i 
Muham. and Hindustani* . 
MuhatmnuduiiH ; a i* k vv 

SikliH .... 
SikliM, arid i.01110 Hindu. 

Ntanis .... 



Tot id 
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AfodruH i §/ the uMc Arm*/, 



Sixty RogimontK Infnnlry, at- 700 . 

Ramgholn, A kalis . 

Irreg. hnvion, < jii rriHi m <!nmpiiuii% 

Eight) KttgimtmlM Cavalry, at. lioo . 

4 Ghurcharhnu * (How) " 

Jaginlari Homo .... 

Ki«*|fl Artillrry . 



<1L\000 
,\000 

■t;»,(H)o 

! 

1,K(H) 
1 2,01 Ml 
1 o,000 



UVHM Infaiitiy. 



.'tl f KfHM l .i\ 4 ilrv. 
'AH I (iimtf. 



\ei\ xxxix T1IK Alt MY OF LAHORE 



4.10 



|Hv the courtesy (if the Government of the Punjab I am 
enabled to iul(l to this appendix the statement recently 
eompiled by L. Sit a Ham Kohly, M.A„ who has been eon- 
<iiii*tin^ Home researches into the MS. records lying in the 
Punjab Secretariat. There are many hundreds of these 
records still to lie examined, and further investigation will 
no doubt yield important results. In the meantime it may 
be (if interest to the reader to compare the actual figures- 
for 18 as obtained from these records, with those given 
by the author. -Ki>.| 

YKAUfOMUKM ISO WITH K.tTIK ItHIO ANIi KM»I.V(i WITH HsWJ HMH U.S. (a. I). 1K44) 



( 'tUMHllU'litHf. 

Spetiul Hrigade: <ien. Vent urn . 

\Hv*hn •fodliu Kiim 

I ion. (iuliih Kinyh. aiet ini» f<o 

<{<ni. <'imrt, 
<ieft. lMuiukal Siiu'h 
tJi'ii <hitw»}j» Singh 
t!eu, J\ Toj Singh . 



Inf. ; fW 
hafts. ' ro/ts. 



4 >«•!». Kauh Sinjycli Man . 

den Miihtah Singh Mnjilliia . 

<<Vn. iVrtah Singh (»f Puimeli 

(ii'ii, (iurdit Singh MnjUhia . 

(Jen, Court laudt , 

i :<-ii. < iuiah Singh l'uiiu\ indhiu 

t inn. Italian Singli 
K Mum Singh 

Kaja I Urn Singh under Cut, 
»fngaL Singh . . .1 

Hut Kiwi Singh of Naulukha I 
< (Mitt , ftiriiinrly nr. Had way j 
Station, f«atmre . , . > 

Kinlar I^Iiiia Singh Majithia . j 

Miw«i bjil Singh j- . 

Miwellatieniw Companies and 1 

Mlldft'l* 



•1 
4 

:* 
;t 

*** 



Belonging to 
lllahi HukHlt 

men 

:tt»2 
0 
0 

2 Held gtlllH, 
men, . 
light artillery 
2114 

sm 

l!H 
0 
MO 
II 
4U7 

0 



t»0 
'Mi) 



4,415 



rt*. -4. /\ 

k:MMH> s o 



4,:t7i 5x,t>r>2 is o 



»,HH3 
I,HU 

:* f w2 



4 t ir»4 
:*,h7(» 

:t.-«J7 
i,:mi 



riijni 4 

2.MM» 15 

22,2*5 12 

; 45,171 U\ 



■ill ,248 0 

j wjm i 

82,74» i 

! u.im 14 

1 411,278 <l 

; HUM h 

! 20,782 1 



l,W |2i>,572 8 0 



Different Comoaniea 
17 ComimtiiCH 



441 
1,258 

aw 

l/»77 



20,KtM o o 

n,HHr» 14 o 

, 11,477 <i 0 

18,110 11 0 



Total No. of Italtalhum: 

, Hegiiiirlltrt ! 

Art 1 1 lei \ 



•15. Hound No. 4UJHI0 men. 
11, Appro*. No. <i,<j<h> num. 
101 + 1211 2W. 



A numlier of ntfirtnrri and Camel Swivel* are not. imluded in 
thone romputationa. 

* t»l»w 8th Company of Uamghoal Battalion. , 
t It weermi t lint Ui Singh had to pay Ihwds hhWiww utmrtered on hw farmn. 
Ho funned out certain dial rift i. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS app. xxxix 



Year commencing with Katik 1900 an» ending with Hsuj 1001 w.h. (a. i). 1844) 

Artjlleky Corps 



Commandant. 



Iju,1 Jawahir Mai in charge 
of Mistrl Khiina. 

1. M. Muzihr All Dog. 

2. B Ishwar Sin^h, Col. 

3. Mova Singh, (.Jon. 

Sultan Muhd , Gen. Com- 
manding heavy guns. 

1. Baklitilwiirkhan. 

2. Muhammad Baktfh,Col. 

3. 

lllahi Baknh Khan, fiwi. . 

1. M. lllahi Itabih . 

2. Hikandar. Khan, son of 

lllahi HakBh. 
3 Vatoh Khan and 
Lahore Kingh. 

Amir Chand, Col. 
Amir Chand, Col. 

Fatclt Singh and Mubarak 
Khun, 
Fatoh Wnjch. 
MubArak Khfin. 



It*. 



300 
210 
100 



n;r> 

205 



510 



20$ 



(rims. 



13 
10 
12 

— :w 



' tor?, i timfjmnntts. 



/U A. 



1,014 10,284 10 



13- ! 
12 i 



■ar»*l 022 i «,»7» o 



310) 
210 \ 



IK* 



12 



i;» 



21 



21* 



Total numhor of kihih 120 



1,020 10,8-12 4 

•100 3,130 O 

020 0,237 H 

l 



11*. 
I** r Yvar, 

Ii20 



■viuo 



0.000 
1,080 
1,140 



4,120 



3,040 



2 ? r»H0 



(nmdti up of 

HIUHlfol' Art» 

HiirmiifiifM.) 



An. J. 

4,43.802 14 0 

1,02,811 ft 0 

07,030 10 0 



Infantry- Monthly expenditure . 
Cavalry. „ „ 
Artillwy. „ „ 
Guano Total: 
(a) Annual land aHHigmmmt to tho military 

oflioow 2,02,43« 4 0 

(/;) Cftbh dujbuntoMunt 83,0»,H)i) 10 O 

HWM4H M 0 

Total numhor of uH'ii, r»l,0r>0 . . . 15/22,027 0 0 
Total numbor of j^ims, 230, not. hichidin^ 
mortara and nwjvuIh. 
Total fortius Vkah J.rHMM,07't 7 ft 

* Vh\H outt mortur. 
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Abdul A/az, 180. 
Abdus Samad Khan, 87. 
Adam Hafiz, 04. 

AdMranth, 40 n., 41 42?jl, 
43 n., 44 4,'3 n. 

Adma Bog Khan, 94, 90 ; de- 
feats the Sikhs, 97 ; vicoroy 
of tho Punjab, 97 ; supports 
Sikhs, 98; calls in tho 
Mariithas, 99 ; death, 99. 

Afghans, H, 8 ; as husbandmen, 
14; invade India, 31, 119; 
substantive powor, 91 ; of Tiik 
and Bannu, 200; and tho 
Knglish, 200, 227. 

Afrldis, f>. 

Agnikula, 20 n. 

Agra token by Mariithas, 121. 

Agriculture in TilMjfc, 2 j*. 

Ahluwaiia, M, 107, 107. 

Ahmad Shah, 180; spread of 
his teaching, 187 ; cheeked at 
AkGra, 188; victories, 189; 
<lefeat and death, 190. 

Ahmad Shah AbdiLli, 94, 95; 
defeats Mir Manmi, 90 ; fourth 
invasion, 97; fifth, 99; de- 
feats the Sikhs, 101 ; seventh 
invasion, 103; linal descent, 
112. 
Ajlfc Singh, 79. 

Ajlfc Singh Sindhianwala, 229, 

235, 255. 
Ak&lis, 110. 
Akamnath, 37 n. 
Akbar, 32, 49, 50, 75, 70, 
AklnwKh&n, 249, 201. 
Akflra, 188. 

Alam, Shah, 100, 121, 127, 
Alhft Singh, 102, 103, 107. 
AHMasjid,248. 

Allard, General, 1IJ0, 173, 189, 
Almorii, 242. 

Amar Das, 49, 90 ; defines Sikhs, 
50. 

Amar Singh, 25 n„ 113, 110, 117» 



Amar Singh Thappa (Gurkha), 
134, 147. 

Amherst, Lord, 183. 

Amir Khan, 81 132. 

Amritsar, 3, 7 ; pool of immor- 
tality, 50; centre of Sikhism, 
51 ; Har Gobind wins battle 
near, 58 ; tomb of Atal Rai, 
01 ft. ; Sikhs again frequent, 93 ; 
fort near, 95 ; destroyed, 98 ; 
102; restored, 101, 104; 
taken by Eanjlt Singh, 131 ; 
treaty between British and 
Kanjit Singh, 140. 

Anandpur-Makhowal, 77; < Jo- 
bind besieged in, 78 ; English 
interfere with affairs of, 280. 

Angad (Angi-Klmd), 47, 49, 52 

Anrudh Ohand, 185. 

Appa Khando Rao, 122. 

Appa Sahib, 104. 

Arjun, 50 w„ 51, 80, 90; nr. 
ranges the ffranth, 52. 

Army, Sikh, trained by Kanjit 
Singh, 173 ; constitution of a 
regiment, 174; relations to 
the State, 230, 257 ; eifoetive. 
ness of, 254, 2H« ; in 1844, 4 13. 

Aroras, 0, 8, 9, 10, 334 ; traders, 
15. 

Aryavarta, 19. 
Asaf-ud-Daula, 110. 
Asoka, 21. 
Atal Kai, 01 n. 

Atar Singh Sindhianwal.t, 232, 
257 ; attempt on tho throne, 
259. 

Attoek, 4, 0; seized by tho 
Mar&th&s, 99 ; Sikhs masters 
as far as, 110; occupied by 
Hanjlt Singh, 152. ' 

Auckland, Lord, 252 ». 

Anrangaeb, 32, «1, 02, 91 ; and 
Togh Uahadur, 04; Oobind 
and, 07; seisses the thnmo, 

_ 75 ; and Oobind Singh, 78, 80. 

Avatars, 357, 367. 
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INDKX 



Avitahile.Oonwal, 170, 174,2.V>, 

23f), 245. 
Aw&na, 0. 

Ayiih, Mali, 157, 102. 
AzisMid-dln, J 79, 271$. 



Biihar, 15, 40 75, 02. 
Raima, 10. 

Haghftl Singh KmraSinglua, 1 14. 

ho, in, 121, 123. 

4 Bahadur \ 00 a. 

Bahadur Shah, 78, 81 ; emperor, 

80 87. 
BahaW Khan, KM, IflH. 
Bahtiwalpur, 2 7 tf. 
Bahlopur, 70. 
Bairiigia, 1*7 //. 
Bakala, 0,1 
flala Sindhu, 40. 
Haiti, rhicfnof, 241. 
Balm'liiH t 0, 7 14 ; migration*, 

17; and itanjif Singh, li>l. 
BambiiH, 5, 9. 

Handa, HiM-pfW>r of (lohlnd, ho, 
80 ». ; war with ttu* f*!iiiN>n»r ( 
87, HH j <!<<ath v HH 

Hnniita, 8. 

Bannu, 0, 200, 

Hfirakwil*," 148, 157, 101, 181> ; 

and thrt Kngliah, 200. 
Harlow, Sir<l„ W7 a. 
B&yaaJd Khan, 87, 8H «, 
Bofia, 317. 
Bonam, 34. 

ftangal, 2w„ 1I>; loiujwml by 

Miihammadana, SI. 
Bnntfax-k, Lord William, Ml, 

JM, 210. 
Bhilg Singh, 123, 127, 128, 1211, 

UK), l.U 
Bhai Rhagtu, 02 «. 
Bhai Blr Singh, 257, 2lH». 
Bhai OnrmuEh Singh, 255, 257. 
Bhai Ul Singh, 127. 
Bhai Taru Singh, Oil. 
Bhanga Singh, 127. 
Hhangto, 14)7, Hit; )mww al ita 

height.. 114 ; riHlu*'Hl Uy 

Itanjll Singh, MI. 
Hahratjmr, (81. 
Hhartuur, 14. 
Hhatimla, 7, lo, 5,s, 70. 
Bhawaljmr, 2 lift, 150, 10*. 



Bhllaa. 21 LVwi. 
tthimhar, J*. 
BMm <!han<J, 78. 
Hhopal, I8«„ >ti>n. 
Bhutia (lihatiH), 0, 7, 8, lit. 
Bikari Khan, 08 w, 
Bir Singh, 0.H h . 
Bir Singh, Itajii of Nurpur. 

105, 100 w. 
Bokhara. 2 //, 
Bolu Mai, IT* /i. 
Boimjuin, 124. 

Krfihiiiaiiiaiu, 0, 11, 17, lit*.; 

growth ami i-xh-nt of, 20, 

20 a. ; N'anak adopt a thr» 

phihrnifphv, l.'i. 
ItrAhmaiiH, I. 8, 8 /»., 0. 1]. k 
Brnadfonf, Major, SKIM, 270, 

2N!l«. 

BuddhiHiu, 1*. II ; growth of, 20, 

20//. ; Nchnolaw, ZKlH. 
Bitddhiat, 5, 0, 17. 
Hfldh Singh, 151 n. 
Bnhowa, 0, 10, 
Bmid«*Ia» 8. 
Bundclkhand, 7. 
Burrow, 102, MCI. 2o;j. 
Burnouf, M M ijuotwl. 21 a t 



Calendar, 112, 

(Mi-, », :n:». 

< %*!(*», 37. 

tthamkatir, 77 ; (hihind U<*'wtim\ 
««, 7i». 

('hand Kaur, 232; nmrriartwl, 

254. 
(fliandoai, U7. 
<!handu 141, 15 a, 
tniandfi Shah, ATI. ; M . 
Clmngara, 8, 

(iharrat Singh, grandfather of 

Uanjit Singh, MM, Ml, IK 
tf&arvaJc, 2«, 20 a. 
(Ihattar Singh Atariwala, %U\ 
<Jh<»nal», ft, 17.^ 
<Jh«it Singh, 2^. 
CIiiIjh, 0, HI, 
<!hmwn\ %\n, % 2i:t. 
ChohAttH, 20 a. 

('hriHlianity, 12: ^ginninffN nf» 

I'umjian-iJ with Sikhiain, Ho. 
Clniww, 2 a. 
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Cis-Sutlej States, 128, 137, 280, 

382, 383. 
Clerk, Mr., 226, 249. 
Coinage (Sikh) struck, 98, 104. 
Combermero, Lord, 183. 
Cornwall^, Lord, 137. 
Court, General, 170, 174, 235. 
Customs duties, 228, 240. 

Dahia, 7 n. 

Dal, or army of tho Khftlsa, 95. 

Dailp Singh, 233, 255; Ma- 
haraja, 250. 

Dallehwalas, 107. 

DaraShikoh, 61, 117. 

Dardus, 5, 0, 9. 

Daudputras, 17, 113. 

Do'Boignc, 121, 172. 

Dohsu Singh, 110. 

Delhi, 1, 2 n„ 9, 17, 19 ; Tegh 
Bahadur killed at, 05 ; plun- 
dered by Ahmad Shah, 07 ; 
occupied by tho Maratlius, 00 ; 
battle of, J 27 ; invested, 128. 

Dora Ghazi Khan, 114, 159, 103. 

Dora Ismail Khan, 159. 

Desa Singh Majfthia, 158, 173, 
179. 

DharmkCt, 301. 

Dhian Singh, 178, 185, 212, 223, 
225, 231 n. ; unwilling to meet 
English, 253 ; eonspiraey and 
murder, 256. 

Dhirmalis, 74. 

Dlpalpur, 7, 0. 

Dissenting Sikh soots, 74, 

DiwSn Chand, 158, 179 n. 

Dogras, 7, 8, 10 ; migration, 17. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, 153, 
157, 102ti«, 230; masters 
Kabul, 108, 200; defeats 
Shah Shuja, 199; and the 
English, 207 ; *Ghazi' and 
* amir \ 208 ; war with Ranjit 
Singh, 209 ; release ol, 251 ; 
andreshawara Singh, 270. 

Dilngars, 5. 

Durranis, 04; invasions, 94, 110; 
empire weakened, 132. 

Education, in India, 340* 
JEllonborough, Lord, 250; meet- 
ing with Mher Singh, 252. 



Eminabad, 93* 

English, masters of Bengal, 100 ; 
and Upper India, 119 ; at 
Delhi, 325 ; referred to m the 
Grants 125 n. ; agreement 
with Ranjit Singh, 129 ; and 
the Cis-Sutlej states, 130; 
fear of French, Turkish, and 
Persian invasion, 137; mis- 
sions to various eourts, 1 37 ; 
troops moved to Sutlcj, 138 ; 
treaty with Ranjit Singh, 140, 
145, 147, 149, 159, 100, 237; 
and tho southern Sikhs, 140, 
142 ; war with the ( Jurkhos, 
148, 155 ; and ex-Shah Za- 
man, 151 n. ; and Shah Shujii, 
154; Indian army, 172 w.; 
spread of their power, 180 ; 
and the Tibetans, 189 «. ; 
anxiety about Ranjit Singh, 
191 ; open tho Indus to com- 
merce, 105 ; and Afghanistan, 
200 ; mediation between KikhH 
and Afghans, 212, 217 ; com* 
mercial designs, 217 ; Afghan 
war, 218; army left in 
Afghanistan, 227; and Sikh 
disturbances, 237 ; at war 
with China, 243; retreat 
from Kabul, 240; and war 
with the Sikhs, 274; war 
breaks out, 280, 300 ; peace, 
398 ; position in India, 321. 

Eunus, son of Shiih Ztxnum, 151, 



Pane, Sir Henry, 214. 
Farrukhslyar, 87. 
Fatohabad, 128. 

Fatoh Khan, 148 ; alliance and 
war with Ranjit Singh, 152; 
put to death, J 57. 

Fatoh Khan Tiwiina, 258, 205, 
270. 

Katoh Singh Ahluwalia, 129, 
185, 302; friendship with 
Kanjrt Singh, 131, 179, 181, 
379. 

FoiifiuJapurias, 107* 
Ferozeponv 17, 51 n> ; Ranjit 

Singh's daim to, 184, 270; 

English in, 270 j Sikhs ad. 

vaneo on, 280. 
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INDEX 



Forozoshah (P'hecrooHhuhur. 

see 294 n.) t 294. 
Foulkos killed, 235. 
French, English fears of, 137-0, 

180, 213. 



Gaddls, 7, 
Gajpat Singh, 117. 
Gakhars, 0, IB, 113. 
Garhwal, 117, 11H. 
Getae, 20. 

Ghamand Chand, 115, 118. 

Ghanaw, 107. 

Ghanda Singh, 115. 

Ghazis, 187, 190. 

Ghazi-ud-dln, 07; citllB in ilin 
Mariithas, 99; murders the 
eniporor, 99. 

Ghazni, 10 w., 113, 113 tt. 

Ghaziuvidos, 31. 

Ghoris, 31. 

Ghuiam Kadir, 121. 

Ghuiam Muhammad, 110. 

Ghuiam Muhi-ud-dln, 245, 

Ghulu Ghiira, 101. 

Gilgit, 5, 9, 201. 

Gobind, Guru, founder of Hikh- 
ism, 1, 0, 13, 38, 90, 133, 
148 u, ; idoa of Time, 42 /*. ; 
brought u]> in obsuurity, 07 ; 
his toaehiug, 08, 82 ; war with 
Aurangzob, 78 ; joins tho im- 
iwrial army, 81 ; death, 82 ; 
and Banda, 89 n. ; foundor of 
tho Akalis, 110 ; and ttanjit 
Singh, 107; and war, 343; 
and caste, 345 ; and iron and j 
stool, 340-7 ; tho Orunth, 350 ; 
extracts from, 359, 372. 

Godavari, 81 n. 

Goindwal, 49, 03. 

Gonds, 18 n t 

Gorakhnath, 35, 30 n. 9 09, 338. 
Gough, Lord, 290, 290, 298 //. 
Granth, 52, 80, 352. 
Guga (GogaJ, 10 n. 
Gujar Singh, 118. 
Guiar Singh Majlthffi, 200, 
Gujars, 0, 8 ; on tho land, M. 
Gujrat, 7, 19; taken by Aflu- 

hammadanH, 31. 
Gulab Hingh, 178, 201, 241 ; 

defeats ChinoHo, 245 mtyn-H 



order in Kashmir, 215; vetoed 
by the Knglish, 240; called 
i»i for help, 249; position in 
theiState, 257 ; th 'signs against f 
207; and the Knglish, 2N4. 
304, 308, 317; elmm»<»»-r, 
320 /I.; treaty with tin- 
Knglish, 4(13. 
(iurbakhsh Singh, 118, 171. 

(lur I>U8, 54. 

(Jurdaspur, 87 ; siege of, 88, 
(Jurdit, 00. 

<iurkhaH, 131, 171; advanro 
from Nepal, 134; siego of 
Kftngra, 131, 140; and the 
English, 147, 148, 181. 

<!urumattii, 101, 105, 105;/., 
132. 

(iuruH, 49; kingly power, 00; 

tablo of. 378. 
<Utsams, #8. 
<!walior, 7 57, 101. 



Hablb-uIIuh, 200. 

Haidar, i'rinee, 101. 

HaiiHi, 7, 122. 

Hardinge, l-ord, 290, 290. 

Har Gobind, 48 «„ 55, 0a 

Hariiina, 58, 110. 

Harldhand, 77, 148 w. 

ilari Singh Hhangi, 113, 114. 

Hart Hingh Nnlwa. 15 M „ 1711. 

181, 180, 192, HW, 211. 
liar Kishau, 02* 
liar Itai, 59. 
Herat, 157, H>7. 

Himalayas, 2 n., 3, 7 ; religion in 
tho, 9, 10 ; and tho Mughal**, 
70. 

Uindiir, 77. 

Hindus, 9; religion, II, 21 ». ; 

Niinak and, 40 ji, ; projtortiou 

of, in India, 333. 
Hindustan, 31, 275. 
Hinghan Khan, 101, 102. 
Hh» Hingh, 185, 232, 250, 200. 
Hissar, 7. 

Holkar, <l«f<»t«d, KM); do* 
faction, 103 ; endanger* Hunt* 
IwCh miluenee, 122 : invade* 
Upi>er India, 127, 132; rutrmt 
before Jiord l>ako, 128, 133 ; 
eomeH to term*, 129; mon- 
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tioned in English treaty with 
Lahore, 379. 
Hyderabad, 15 w., 202. 



Ibak Turks, 31. 

India, peoples of, 331 ; creeds 
of, 332, 337; caste in, 335, 
345 ; education in, 349 ; 
land-tax in, 351. 

Indian races, distinction between 
fighting qualities of, 170. 

Indian troops, 172 %. 

Indus, 2 n.j 3, 9 ; navigation of, 
193, 204, 228; navigation 
treaty, 385, 393. 

Initiation, 74, 117, 34(i, 353. 

Irrigation, 113w. 

Iskardo, 5, 9, 17, 241. 

Islam, spread of, 5, U, 17, 20, 
31 ; extent of, in the Punjab, 
9, 14 ; entrance into India, 31. 



Jabbar Khan, 157, 158, 207, 208, 

211. 
Jagadhri, 114. 
Jahan Dad Khan, 150, 158. 
Jahondar Bhah, 87. 
Jahanglr, 53, 67, 75. ' 
Jahan Khan, 97. 
Jahan, Shah, 32 w., 75. 
Jai Singh, 03 n. 

Jai Singh, of the Kanhaya 

Misal, 114,, 115, 118, 175; 

grand-daughter married to 

Ranjft Singh, 118. 
Jai Singh Atariwala, 157, 154, 

16lT^ 

Jains, 18 n., 21 25, 25 n., 

46 n., 339. 
Jaipur, 7 n.» 68. 
Jalalabad, surrender of, 246 n. ; 

question of, 250. 
Jaua, 264, 266. 

Jammu, 7, 87, 118; tributary 
to the Sikhs, 114; Ranjlt 
Singh confers it on his favour- 
ites. 178, 185 ; Baias reduce 
Ladakh, 201; independent, 
023; and Nan Nihal Singh, 
229. 

Jamrf^bftMfeeMH, 
Janjuas, 0. 



Jassa Singh, the Carpenter, 97 ; 
leads the Sikhs, 98, 107 ; 
defeated, 115, 117; his 'son, 
135. 

Jassa Singh Kalal (Ahluwalia), 

95, 115. 
Jats, 331. 

Jats, 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 331 ; religion, 
9, 18 ; yeomen, 14 ; origin, 
20 n. ; Gobind intends to 
form a kingdom of, 76 ,- rise 
of, 91 ; defeated, 103. 

Jawahir Singh, 257, 266 ; Wazir, 
268; execution, 272; intem- 
perance, 285 n. 

Jawala Singh, 255 n. 

Jhanda Singh, 114. 

Jhelum, 6, 7, 9, 

Jind, 123. 

Jindiala, 101. 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, 138, 142. 
Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, 135, 156. 
Jodhpur, 165. 
Jogis, 35. 

Johiyas, 7, 7 n., 113 ». ; migra- 
tion, 17. 
Jullundur Doab, 15 n., 61 n., 94. 
Juns, 6, 16. 



Kablr, 36, 37 n., 336, 338, 339. 
Kabul, 2 n. t 3; taken by the 

English, 222 ; insurrection in, 

246; recapture, 250. 
Kabuli Mai, 102, 103. 
Kafirs, 17. 

Kahlfbr, R5ja of, 153. 

Kaithal, family, 62 ft. 

Kalabagh, 6, 115. 

Kalhoras, 195, 202. 

Kamran, 157, 210. 

Kanauj, 31. 

Kandahar, 188. 

Kanets, 7. , , , 

Kangra, 115; obtained by 

Sansar Chand, 118 ; besieged 

by the Gurkhas, 134. 
KiMohayS*, 107, 114, 131. 
Kanjar, 9. 
Karauli, 7 n. 
Karnal retaken, 116. * 
Kart&rpur, 42 «.., 61 % 
Karon, 49 n., 070. 
Kasaull, 61 n. f 301 n. 
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Kash [Katoh] tribes, 5. 
Kashk&r, 5. 

Kashmir, 2 3, 4 n., 5, 9, 57, 
76, 87; annexed by Ahmad 
Shah, 96; Shah Shuja, a 
prisoner in, 150 ; Ranjit Singh 
and, 154, 158 ; the English in, 
263; transferred to Gulab 
Singh, 319. 

Kashmira Singh, 258. 

Kashmiri, 8; mechanics, 15. 

Kasur, 7 n„ 8, 102, 114, 135. 

Kathis, 6, 16. 

Katotch, 113, 115, 163. 

Kaura Mai, 94, 96 ; follower of 
Nanak, 95 n. ; killed, 96. 

Kelmaks, 20 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 1, 247. 

Khair&bad, 157, 160. 

Khairpur, 164, 187. 

KhaMs, 6. 

Khalsa, 13, 70; derivation, 
70 n. ; Gobind founds, 72, 82, 
90 %> ; army of the, 95 ; coin- 
age, 98; meetings of, 104; 
Ranjit Singh and, 168 ; army 
becomes the, 239. 

Kharak Singh, 146, 192; attacks 
Multan, 156; invasion of 
Kashmir, 158; friendly to 
Katatoh, 163; married, 176; 
apprehensive of Jammu Rajas, 
201; threat to Sindh, 205; 
proclaimed Maharaja, 224. 

Khattaks, 6. 

Khattars, 6. 

Khiljis, 31. 

Khorasan, 3 n. t 211, 284 n. 
Khushab, 7. 
Khushal Singh, 178. 

gusru, 53. 
waja Obed, 100. 
KEratpur, 59, 61, 64. 
Kishtwar, 9. 
Kohat, 6. 

Koh-i-nur, 152, 153. 
Kohlis, 7. 

Kot Kapura, incident at, 280. 
Krishna, In.; tho infant 

Krishna, 38. 
Krora Singhias, 107. 
Kshattriya raoe, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 

10, 25, 334; merchants, 15; 

generals and governors, 15 n t ; 



religion, 20 ; four tribes, 20 
Nanak born of, 39 ; Molikam 
Chand born of, 135. 

Kukas, 5, 9. 

Kurruls, 6. 



Labh Singh, 200, 266. 

Ladakh, 1, 5, lfiw., 107; reduced 
by the Jammu RjIjuh, 201, 
242 ; by Chinese, 244. 

Ladwa, Raja of, 300. 

Lahna (sea Angad), 41 n. t 47. 

Lahna Singh Majlthia, 253, 20IS. 

Lahna Singh Siudhianwala, ±{50. 

Lahore, 1, 10, 22 w„ 57, 58; 
Nanak, birth and death near, 
39, 42 w. ; wara near, 87, 03 ; 
Sikhs executed at, 93 ; an- 
nexod by Ahmad Shah, 06; 
lost and rocoverwl by him, 
97 ; Sikh* in 98 ; Shah Zamfln 
enters, 119; Mr, Moorproft at, 
166; troatieHof,379, 381, 398. 

Lake, Lord, 02 ?*„ 127, 128, 
129. 

Lakwa Dadtl, Mariitha. tihief, 123. 
Lai Singh, 266, 273, 285, 291, 

296, 304, 320; deposition, 

405. 

Lai Singh, of Kaithal, 128, 129, 
130. 

Land-Tax, 351. 
Langahs, 1, 113 to. 
Language, 349. 
Lassa, 201. 

Leh, 9, 17, 201, 242, 244. 
Lhasa, 244 ; Wazlr seized, 244. 
Lingam, 26 n., 35 *. 
Littler, Sir John, 291, 294, 205. 
Lodis, 31. 

8 Loh virtues of iron, 80. 

Ludhiana, 2 n. ; defeat of tho 
Sikhs near, 101 ; Thoma* at, 
123 ; soizod by Ranjit fclingh, 
133 ; station for British troops, 
140, 276. ^ 



Maonaghten, Sir William, 219, 

Madhagi Sindhia, 120. 
Madhav, 28, 38 n. 
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Mahan Singh, 118; victories 

and death, 118. 
Mahoshwar, 35 n. 
MahmQd, Shah, 110, 191 ; moots 

Ranjlt Singh, 151 ; m Herat, 

102. 

Makhan Sah, 03 06 n. 
Makhowal, 04, 04 77w., 97. 
Malt* Kotln (Shah), 123* 
Malls, 14. 

Malwa, 8, 0, 10; hwtory of 
Malwii Sikhs, 142. 

Manjha, 8, 9. 

Mankerii, 115, 159. 

Mansarawar, Lake, 20 n. 

Manu, 20, 32, 40, 50. 

Marathas, 32 70, 80, 91, 170 ; 
overrun India, 99 ; defeated, 
100; at Piinipat, 100; and 
Durrani invasion, 119 ; power 
restored, 120 ; destroyed, 127, 
1 205. 

Mardana, 41 n. 

Markand, 30 ft. 

Marwiir, 17. 

MarwiLri, 18?*. 

Masandis, 74. 

Matahar Singh, 243 «. 

Mathura, 98. 

Maulai Ismail, 180 h. 

Maya, 30, 30, 339. 

MasHtris, 203. 

Maghabis, 72 n. 

Moeca, 37*fc, 41 n. 

Mohtab Kaur, 174. 

Mohtums, 17* 

Merit, 2 in. 

Metcalfe, Mr., mission to Eanjit 
Singh, 137, 140. 

Mian Singh, 241. 

Mina, 55 n. 

Minto, Lord, 137 n. 

Mir Abdul Hassan, 153. 

Mir Marinu (Mum-ul-mulk), 94 ; 
defeats the Sikhs, 95; inde- 
pendent of Delhi, 90; de- 
feated by Afghans, 90 ; death, 
97. 

Mir ttustam Khan, 187. 
Mfrpur, 195. 
Mirza Shafi Beg, 117. 
Misal, 100, 133, 143, 107. 
Missar Jiull Rum, 257. 
Mithankot, 195,203. 



Mit'h Singh Behrania, 155, 179 n. 

Mobarik Khan, 114. 

Mohkam Ghand, 15 w., 135, 130, 

150, 152, 153, 154, 155 w„ 

179 n., 281 7i, 
Mohmands, 6. 

Monson, Colonel, retreat of, 127. 
Moorcroft, Mr., MM. 
Moran, 262. 
Mudki, battle of, 293. 
Mughal Empire, 74, 91. 
Mughals, 31, 275. 
Muhammad Akbar, 101. 
Muhammad Aztrn Khan, 150, 

155, 157, 159 ; defeat of, 101 ; 

death, 102. 
Muhammad Khan, Sultan, 189, 

200, 210, 230, 245. 
Muhammadans, 4, 11; Shiah 

and Sunni, 9 ; invade India, 

31 ; influence on Europe, 33 n, ; 

proportion of, in India, 333. 
Muhsin Fani, 27 37 n., 40 

42 m., 48??,., 52, 53 54 w„ 

55 57 59, 59 m., 342; 

end of his work, 01 n. 
Muija Singh, 114* 
Muklilis Khan, 58. 
Muktsar, 80, 301. 
MQlraj, 269. 

Multan, 2, 3, 0, 7, 9, 113 ; ex- 
ports of, 2 7i. ; Niinak at, 41 n. ? 
independence of Delhi, 90; 
annexed by Ahmad Shah, 90 ; 
by the Marathas, 99; at- 
tacked, 114; captured, 114; 
and Ranjlt Singh, 135, 149, 
150 ; and Shah Shuja, 150 ; 
governor of, assassinated, 209. 

Murray, Capt., 183. 

Muzaffar Khan, 149, 150, 157 w. 



Nabha, 202. 

Nader (Apshalanagar), Gtobind 
killed at, 83 ; religious estab- 
lishment at, 82} n. 

Nadir, 91, 92, 94, 95. 

Nadir Shah, 94, 113 71. 

Nagpur, 104. 

Nahan, Chief of, 77. 

Naina, Uobind at, 09. 

Najlb-ud-daula, 98, 99, 103, 
1H; his son, 110. 
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Nakkais, 107. 

Nana JFarnavis, 170. 

Nanak, Guru, founder of Sikh- 
ism, 1, 0, 13, 38, SO, 133, 338 ; 
Life of, 31), 30 h. ; doHcenduntH, 
42 71.; hin teaching, 42, 84; 
Cobind and, 07; inapireH 
later Gurus, 73 ; in relation to 
Kanjlt Singh, 107; philoHO- 
phical allumomi, 342 ; hook of, 
352, 359 ; lottere of, 370. 

Niinakputras, 42. 

Nanu Mai, 12 L 

Napier, Sir Charles, 283 w., 284. 

Nasir Khan, 1)4 m. 

Nau Nihfil Hindi, 170, 11)1); 
throat to Sinilh, 205; mar- 
riage, 214; suecoodH Kan jit 
Singh, 224; and the HnjAs of 
Jammfi, 220; death, 231. 

Nawaz Khan, Shah. 03, 00, 

Nopal, intrigues of, 242; war 
with, 148, 155. 

Nosselrode, Prince, 100. 

Nihangs, 107. 

Nimbharak, 28 ». 

Nwhanias, 107. 

Nizam-ud-din KhAn, 120, 131, 
135. 

Nouhahra, 101. 

Niirpur, ttujft of, 155, 105. 



Oehtorlony, Sir David, 128, 
130 281 ; advanoo toward* 
Uidhiana, 138 ; proelamat ion, 
140, 143, 380; doubt of 
Kanjlt Singh, 140 ; guent of 
Kanjlt Singh, 140 ; Onrkhan 
propose alliance to, 147 ; 
Kanjlt Singh's propoHaiB to, 
147, 140; opinion of Sikh 
HoldiorM, 171. 

Omiehand, 120. 



Pahul, 71, 72. 
i'ainda Khiin, 58. 
Pakhli, 0. 

Mkpattmi, 7, 17,113*., 114. 
I'amor, 5. 

Panuh (Panehayat), 23!), 200. 



Panditn, 8 10. 
Pfuripat, 1, 7, 87. 
Panjtar, 188. 
Paras Ham, 35 h. 
Patanjal, 30 «. 

Pathans, 8, 70, 114, 170, 171. 

Patiala, 102, 113. 121, 120; 
Raja of, and his wife, 128, 
135 ; brotherhood with Kanjit 
Singh, 138, 107. 

Patna, 03. 

Paunta, 77. 

Perron, iieneral, 121, 172 «.; 

Thomas mover* againflt, 124 ; 

agreement with Kanjlt Singh, 

124 ; eHrajwH to Hritwh terri- 

torieK, 125. 
Pertah Singh. 254, 250. 
Pofthiiwar, i, 4, 0, 17; entered 

by Kanjit Singh, 158, MM); at- 

taeked by Ahmad Shah, 188 ; 

Knglinh proponal to bentow it 

on Shah Shuja, 278. 
Peehfiwara Singh, 258, 205, 270. 
P«»hwft, M). 

P'henrooahuhur, 230, 2tM. 
Phillaur, poat oiiiKWtte LudhiArm, 
140. 

PhthwophieH of India, 337. 

Phfda Singh, 100 w M 101, 102 /i. 

Phulkian, 107, 110, 107. 

Pirthi ('hand, 51 //., 55. 

Polloek, (Jeneral, 2-15). 

Pottmger, 103. 

Pow&r* (Prumars), 20 it, 

Punjab, raeeH of, 1, 334 ; in* 
varied by Muham madam*, 31 ; 
eiiHtonm dutim, 3; roligionn 
of, 332 ; revenue* of, 400. 

PunjgtirhiaH, 107. 

PuraiukH, 42 w. 

Purtliflrn, 20 iu 



K&oes of the Punjab, 4, 334. 
Kaghuba, (ft, 

Kai Singh Hhnngl, 114, 121. 
Kajputamt, 2 18 8«, 180. 
lUjwOtH, 5, 7. 14, 170, 171, m ; 

of Kihon, 8 ; an ixumaiUm, 14; 

chief of Katoteh, 113. 
Kajwiim, 10 «, 
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Rakhl, 105 n. 
Rama, 105. 

Ram&nand, 34, 09; Kabir hw 
disciple, 36. 

Ramanuj, 28, 28 n., 34; his 
sect, 34 n. 

Earn Das, 50. 

Ramgarhias, 107. 

Ram Rai, 62, (57, 74. 

Ram Rauni, 05, 107. 

Ram Saran, 148 n. 

Ram Singh, 03 n. 

Rangghar, 72 ». 

Ranjit Dov, 114. 

Ranjit Singh, 15 ra. ; his grand- 
father, 113; born, 118; keeps 
aloof from Shah Zaman, 
120 ; gains Lahore, 120, 131 ; 
agreement with Perron, 124 ; 
and the British, 129, 133 ; rise 
of his power, 130; lives of, 
131 n. ; seizes provinces, 132 ; 
idea of Sikh unity, 133 ; seizes 
Ludhiana, 133; and Patiala, 
135 ; and Sirhind, 130, 137 ; 
third raid across the Sutlcj, 
138 ; treaty with British, 140, 
145, 147, 100, 165, 379, 381 ; 
obtains Kangra, 146 ; and tho 
deposed Shah Shuja, 149; 
attaoks Multan, 149; and 
JFateh Khan, 152 ; attack on 
Kashmir, 155, 158 ; and Appa 
Sahib, 105 ; and tho Raja of 
Nurpur, 105 ; and Moorcroft, 
100 ; forms regular infantry, 
172; his marriage and mother- 
in-law, 174, 175 ; his oharacter, 
176 ; favourites, 178 ; fame 
of, 190; British opinion of, 
191; and Shikarpur, 195; 
war with Dost Muhammad, 
209; attempts to please the 
English, 215; Afghan war, 
220 ; illness and death, 221 ; 
summary, 222 ; adopted sons, 
258 ; family, 417. 

Ranjor Singh, 300, 302. 

Ravi, 17, 03. 

Rawalpindi, 113* 

Reinhard, 122 w. 

Religion, 9 ; history of, in India, 
19. 

Rohilkhand,91, 117, 119* 



Rohillas, 91 99 n. 

Rohtas, 113; taken by Shah 

Zaman, 119. 
Rojhan, 203, 206. 
Rupar, meeting of Ranjit Singh 

and Lord Wm. Bentinck, 192. 
Rurs, 8. 

Russia, 166, 191, 212, 217. 



Sabathu, 276. 

Sacae, 20,20ro. 

Sada Kaur, 160, 175. 

Sadh, 1 the perfect man/ 36. 

Sadhu Singh, 156. 

Safdar Jang, 95. 

Saharanpur, 86, 117. 

Sahib Singh, 123, 129, 134. 

Sahiwal, 149. 

Sahsar Bahu, 35 «i. 

Saivism, 21 n, 9 26 ?i„ 35 n., 38 n,, 
42 w. 

Saktism, 21 n. 

Sakya, 11, 35. 

Samru, Begum, 122. 

Sankhya system, 42 n., 337. 

Sansar Chand, 118; and Lord 
Lake, 129 ; and Ranjit Singh, 
131, 156; and the Gurkhas, 
134, 146; called on by the 
English, 148 ; crosses the 
Sutlej, 158 ; death, 162 ; and 
Appa Sahib, 165 ; his family, 
186. 

Sarmor, 61. 

Sarup Chand, 86 w. 

SSwaaMal, 15 w., 179, 209. 

Sedasheo Rao, 100. 

Seharunpur, 103. 

Shah, the word, 53 n. 

Shahpur, 251 n. 

Sham Singh, 311. 

Shankar Aoharj, 25, 25 n., 20, 
28 n. y 32 ; his sect, 34 ra., 337. 

Shor Shah, 113. 

Sher Singh, 175, 189, 100; 
claims throne* 224, 232; 
Maharaja, 235; assists Eng- 
lish, 248, 284 ; proposed meet- 
ing with Lord Ellenborough, 
252 ; murder, 256. 

Shikarpur, 162, 163, 164, 181, 
194, 203. 

Shujabad, 115. 
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Shuja, Shftli, 132, 137, 148 ; and 
Ranjlt Singh, 140, 153 ; cam- 
paigns, 150 ; imprisonment, 
150; attempt to regain hi« 
crown, 103, 100, 207 j'EngliHh 
proposo to rontore, 210 ; treaty 
with, 389. 

Shujfi-ud-daula, 100, 

Siiihj, tf. 

♦Sikhium, founded, 1 ; denrriplion 
of, 13, 40 j Hpread of, 40, 07 ; 
modification, 50 ; wei'd and 
ritual, 73, 352, 350 ; iiem- 
ciutod, 80 ; nummary, H0 t 00 ; 
eHtablwhrnent, 104 ; poaitinn 
under Kanjit Singh, 107, 222 ; 
tho <tmnth % 352. 

Sikhn, country of, 1, 7, 10; 
* diH(<iplf»M,* founded, I, 40 ; 
religion, 0, 13, 40 ; mvimun 
by MuliammadanH. 31 ; to-- 
ginning*, 40; divided from 
UlAttiH, 50; paymtmtH to the 
< iurua, 52 ; under liar ( fobind, 
50 ; form a twparato body, 50 ; 
martial oharantor, 05 ; (fobind 
their Uurfi, 07; eroed and 
interest, 73; to Ik» warrior*, 
74 ; offtwtt of <!ohind*H feaeh. 
fog on, 84; pornoeuted, 87, 
80, 02 ; riiio and defeat, Ml, 
07 ; occupy l^hore, 08 1 
eoiiuuro atruek, 08 ; defeated 
by Ahmad Shah, 101 ; rou- 
muwt of Sirhind, 102; erm- 
f«diu«ofaa,107s atrongth, 100; 
attract HaBtingH' notfet*, 120 j 
I>ropo»e allianw with Knglinh, 
120 ; chieftain* and tho )Kng. 
li«h, 128, 130, 230 ; national 
council, 133 «xpaniifnn under 
Kanjit Singh,15<U 00; ignition 
under him, 107 ; a* Holdiflra, 
170; Order of thoStar, 214; 
portion undor Uanjlt Singh, 
222 ; aid Knglwh, 247, 274 ; 
war break* out, 280, 30(1; 
proportion of, 334 ; dfotinetivo 
UHagw, 348 ; aedH, 377. 

Sikh War, 280. 

Simla, 301 ». 

Hind, 113; Ranjlt Hindi, 102; 
AmirH of, and the JnutiH, 103 ; 
Shah ShujiV* attempt, on, 100 ; 



, English treaty of navigation, 
' 202; mediat ion bet ween, and 
Rimjft Singh, 204. 
Sindhia, 121 ; tienrral IVrmn 
hiri deputy, 122; iH>wer,s!mk«-n, 
, 124. 
Hindhiaiiwal* family, 232, 255, 

257, 281, 330. 
•Singh, urn- of the name, 7:t«. 
SinghpuriaH, 107- 
Hirdwr. 100. 

Sirhind. Hii, 0* ; di'Mroyed, 103 ; 
Delhi ruurf attempt ti» reeover 
provim e nf, 1 10 ; Hritinh and 
the rhiefrt of. 130, 130, 137, 
270; frar <if Kanjtt Singh. 
130; KngltHh HUprrmuev in, 
110, 
> Sirwi, 110, 

1 Siva, 27; adopted hyf Jur*kh,.'l5. 
, Sivaji*. 70. 

i Smith. Mir lUvry, 301. 
! Sobraon, Hattlo of, 300. 
| Solum Singly SfMI. 
; Sokpnw, 2<> n. 
1 Solunkisw, 20 «. 
i Sonmath, gate* of, MM, 
. Sri (*hAnd, NVumk'rtMon, 42 n.> 48, 
AD, 

NuehiH Singh, 178, 257 J attempt 
on the limine, 2»>M; 
« 202. 

! Sukerehukia*. 107. 113. 

Hunam, 7, 10. 
\ Kupiiio, Uu>. 

Stlraj Mai, 103. 

Sweep*«m, 00 n* M 71 n. % 72 //,. 70 », 



Taimflr, mt\ of Ahimul Khuh, 07, 

08, nn t 

TAk, 200. 

TakM&l (Taitgaal), 01 h, 
1'alpur, 105. 
Talwandi, 30 h. 
Tank t), 

Tiira Singh, 123, 130. 
TAra Singh (ifon of ltanjlt Singly, 
175. 

Taxation of fimdatnrie*. 173 /i. 
Tegh iiaha<iur t 03 ; rleath, 05. 

80 ; ehara<«titr, 05, 
Teheran, Kngli^li oditwon at, 

HO, 
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Ti'i Sm«ii t 273, 2n.\ 201, 200, 
mi. 

'IVIiiipitia, 37, 

ThniiiHM.^i-or^'. 122, I :i;t , 172 
Mtro'tirtrr »im1 f)*Mth, lit. 

TiIm-I, littlr, .\ 212. 

TiMihim, !>; rHijriou of, U : 
rfiltivat'ira. !.*»; and Kflmfiki, 
1*0/1.: width** ttn^lmh, 1H3*». 

TiighUkMiah, 32 ». 

TurfilakH, 31. 

Ttirklinim, ."i. 

TurkniiiAim, \ »'t, 20, ill. 



IVh. 7. 

1 Miwiih. 42 K W w.. 1*1* //. 

iliNitic'l frufn Sikh., .»». 
Cmif/aia, 1HK. 



\niKlitiiivitiMi. H /',» 21 i» M It.i/f., 

:i7 it* i :i« «. 
VaUafih, 28 //.» 37, 4;». 
Wiliw, 22. 22 ii, 

Vrntura. <iwn<ral, If HI, 173» 1H»„ 

IIH f 220. 
VikmmAjH, 20 n. 
VMmii, 27 i Kaltfr'a hnning 

toward*, 3ft. 
Vinlinu Hwami, 28 n* * 
Vyana, 24, 24 3ft, 44, 



Wad*% Capt., JH3, 101; to- 

moved, 223. 
War, Sikhs and, 74. 
Wnftuft, 7. 
WuxirTilifui, 140. 
VVazfria, 0. 
Wazir Khan, 8ft «. 
Wrtk'Hk'y, Lord, 130, 137 >z. 
Whadm, 100, 175. 
WiMwart Kan, MM). 

Yadu raw, 4, 7 if. 

Yarkand, 2, 20 m. 

Yar Muhammad Khan, 138, 100, 
1MH; flight of, 1«1 • HubmStB 
to Kanjit. Singh, ili2, 181; 
ik-ftut owl douth, 180. 

Y<y, 

VfiHHfwu'-, o„ 

HAbita Klmn, 110, 117; hur- 
i-iwlwl bv Iiih mn, tihulam 
Kadir, 121. 

Xnin Khan, 101, 102. 

tfakariya Khan, 02 03. 

Xaman, Nhfth, HO, 137; iuvcHtu 
KanJIfc Hingh with Lahore, 
120; dcjKiwjd, 132; cornea to 
l*h<wr% 151 ; to Ludhiana, 
lM t HH i gwa t<» Kabul, 238. 

Knrfiwur NinKh, 201, 242; de- 
feat and death, 243. 



